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GERMANY AS AN OB/JECT-LESSON 


To those who have been in touch with the public feeling not only of 
their own but of other countries during the last quarter of a century 
no phenomenon appears more remarkable than the change which 
has taken place in the attitude of educated Englishmen towards 
Continental nations. Within comparatively recent times the 
dominant effect almost invariably produced on the travelling Briton 
in his wanderings through Europe was a feeling of lofty superiority 
or amused contempt. The sights which met his eye, the language, 
the manners, the domestic habits of the people aroused his interest, 
indeed, but it was the kind of interest usually associated with a 
visit to the Zoological Gardens, an amused wonder that such things 
could be, a conviction that their chief use was to serve as a distrac- 
tion after a too undivided attention to the more serious concerns of 
his own superior land. To treat seriously or examine, still more to 
imitate or admire, what he saw, he would have considered laughable 
and absurd. A change has come over the spirit of his dream. 
Countries which were little more to him than geographical expres- 
sions, whose poverty, restricted liberties, and homely social life he 
could only view with profound pity, and whose only redeeming 
features were the pleasant climate and cheapness of living which 
they afforded, have been growing year by year until they have 
attained a development and importance which it is impossible any 
longer to ignore. The lands which were once merely our pastime 
and recreation now wear a sterner aspect, the towns which we used 
to admire chiefly for their historical or artistic associations are 
bristling with bayouets, or have become hives of industries which, in 
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extent, equal, and, in scientific methods, eclipse those of many of 
our own trading centres. Countries whose flags were rarely seen on 
the ocean now confront us with powerful fleets, or menace us with 
the loss of that commercial superiority which is necessary to our 
very existence. 

The great change which has taken place has produced its natural 
effect. Among the thoughtful minority of our countrymen it has 
caused self-satisfaction to give place to reflection and self-examination, 
while among the vulgar and ignorant majority it has aroused 
resentment and abuse. Whatever the manner in which it may find 
expression, a feeling of uneasiness is widely spread. Nor can it be 
denied that this feeling is perfectly legitimate. As pecuniary 
reverses often cause a man to investigate and reconsider “fis own 
course of action, so, in the case of a nation, any decline, whether 
absolute or relative, in its material resources, any sign of losing what 
it once possessed, must inevitably suggest misgivings and doubts. 
The principal source of our anxiety at the present time is the com- 
mercial progress of our neighbours, and very naturally so, for we 
recognise that this is a question which involves all that in a material: 
world makes life worth living, the food, the clothing, the means of 
defence, nay, the entire well-being of a nation. There are those, no 
doubt, among us who are impatient of the contrasts which have in 
recent times been drawn between ourselves and our neighbours. To 
such all comparisons are odious, all accounts of foreign progress so 
many Miinchhausen tales. They are weary of hearing Aristides 
called the Just. They point to the innate good qualities of our 
people and tothe great deeds which they have actually achieved. In 
the eyes of such critics all national introspection is an offence in 
itself, all comparison of ourselves with others a sign of decadence, for 
they regard self-confidence, whether well founded or not, as a 
necessary condition and guarantee of success. Such a view, it need 
hardly be said, is mere superstitious infatuation. Tempora mutantur, 
nos et mutamur mm lis. A change is no less a change because it is 
one which is not directly due to our own agency, but proceeds from 
our altered relations to others. Adaptability to circumstances is an 
essential condition of human existence, and the neglect of this law 
means annihilation. If nervous unrest is to be deprecated, so is a 
tendency to cry peace where there is no peace, to go blindly on our 
path with a self-confidence born of ignorance and arrogance. Among 
the nations of Europe whose actions and ulterior designs should pre- 
occupy the attention of those who have at heart the interests of their 
country there is one which stands pre-eminent. There is at the 
present time no nation under heaven better adapted to serve as a 
touchstone of our conduct, both in political and economical affairs, 
than Germany. Nearly allied as we are with that country in racial 
origin, closely matched in intellectual power and moral energy of 
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purpose, confronted with the same desires and needs of ever growing 
populations, there are no nations between whom rivalry is so inevitable, 
and who are so worthy of each other’s emulation. 

To many, no doubt, it may appear that we have already heard 
too much of Germany. What more need we know of a country 
which, within recent memory, has been an eight days’ wonder in our 
music-halls, and which will be always associated in our minds with 
impertinent telegrams and shoddy goods? Let those that think so 
be assured that they have not heard the last of Germany. Our 
relations with her are only at their commencement, and are destined 
to form one of the most important chapters of the history of the 
twentieth century. Despite the close kinship and the community of 
tastes which unite the two countries, there is none with regard to whose 
inner life, ultimate mission and its significance for ourselves, we, as a 
people, betray greater ignorance and prejudice. To that influential 
class among us which reads little and thinks less, whose minds 
derive their principal nutriment from music-halls and halfpenny 
newspapers, Germany is simply a country which, for reasons best 
known to itself, keeps a very large army, possesses a good many 
autocratic and boorish officials, which has once or twice, in the person 
of its Emperor, had the impertinence to interfere with our own 
affairs, and which persists in flooding our labour-markets with cheap 
clerks. The actual reasons of these various phenomena it would be 
too much to expect of a self-respecting British public to inquire into. 
Even to the better-informed minds of this country the rise of 
Germany, though perfectly normal from an historical point of view, 
has come with a shock of surprise. If some degree of annoyance 
at the unexpected success of our neighbours is only in accordance 
with human nature, such a feeling might seem to be more especially 
called for with regard to a nation which we were so long accustomed 
to regard as peculiarly visionary and unpractical in its tendencies. 
It is as though a hard-working and sentimental boy should, without 
any apparent reason, suddenly develop a taste for boxing and driving 
hard bargains. If a country has once decided to spend vast sums 
of money on military display, it is easy enough to understand that 
it should enjoy the luxury of military power. What is much more 
difficult to comprehend is how mere military extravagance and vain- 
glory should be accompanied by a steady increase of those material 
and social advantages which we have been taught to regard as the 
exclusive privilege of a self-governing, liberty-loving people, to 
whom paternal government and military conscription are anathema. 

Such are some of the natural perplexities felt by those who 
habitually confound externals with essentials and essentials with 
externals, who are oblivious of the past and the force of circumstances, 
who can conceive of no polity except the British Constitution, and, 
being themselves satisfied with the status quo, cannot imagine why 
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others should desire anything more than they possess already. What 
matters it to such critics that Germany’s very existence depends upon 
a powerful army? Better not exist, say they, than give way to such 
wicked militarism, which is an offence to every principle of human 
liberty. Have we not recently heard from Lord Salisbury of an 
English lady who was anxious to shatter the British Empire for 
righteousness’ sake ? Nor have these self-constituted advisers failed 
to point out the terrible clog which a system of universal conscription 
must prove to German commercial prosperity. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that the full moral effect of such disinterested advice 
should be marred by shrill cries of alarm at seeing this very com- 
mercial prosperity advancing by leaps and bounds. For a nation 
which has consistently worshipped individual liberty, and which has 
derived so many blessings from this ideal, it is difficult to recognise 
that even liberty, great as it is, has no monopoly of the virtues, and 
that there are even some virtues to the attainment of which liberty, 
as we understand it, may be an actual hindrance. Deep as are the 
differences of conception and character which divide the English and 
German peoples, they are but the natural and inevitable result of the 
past history of the two nations. On the one hand we havea country, 
or rather complex of countries, destitute till quite recently of any 
feeling of nationality, for centuries the prey, now of the foreigner, 
now of their own rulers, reduced to abject misery by a religious war 
of which the effects were visible for 200 years, taught to despise each 
other and themselves, sneered at and deserted by the natural protectors 
to whom they looked for guidance and support. ll this till the day 
dawned, till a nucleus of national life was formed in one corner of 
Germany by the growth of a military system. It was the militarism 
of Frederick William the First and of Frederick the Great, prompted 
though these may have been more by personal ambition than by love of 
country, which first lit and maintained the spark of national inde- 
pendence and self-respect. It was in the battle-songs of a Gleim, 
a Korner and an Arndt that the consciousness of a people first found 
its intensest expression. Humbled once more to the dust by the 
genius of a Napoleon and the cowardice and incompetence of their 
own rulers, the Germans again, with infinite labour and self-sacrifice, 
raised their heads, and have now at length attained a feeling of 
nationality which will not easily pass away. If we look to our own 
shores we see a brave and proud people destined by Providence and 
their own roving instinct for a better lot than that of the lands 
from which they proceeded, blessed with an island home untrodden 
for 800 years by the foot of an invader, conscious, and rightly con- 
scious, of natural gifts transcending those of inhabitants of less 
favoured climes. These two branches of the Germanic family, whose 
fortunes have been so endlessly different, meet again on an equal 
footing as friends, rivals or foes. By different roads they have 
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reached the same goal, the one through prosperity, the other through 
adversity. What the English people has to learn at the present day 
is not to judge what it does not understand, to realise that the 
peculiarities which it affects to disparage or belittle may be the 
mainspring of a world-wide power, and that what it admires most in 
itself may be the seed of its own destruction. 

What, then, are the causes to which Germany owes her present 
position in the world? To attribute this position alone, or chiefly, 
to the greatness of her military power, a power equalled or exceeded 
by that of two other European nations, would be obviously absurd. 
It is to a better title than this that she owes our attention and 
respect. The common belief is, no doubt, that the material progress 
of modern Germany is due to her excellent systems of education. 
But this, after all, is an inadequate explanation and does not go to 
the root of the matter. How is it that a country so slenderly 
endowed by fortune, built up of elements so unpromising in their 
nature, so antagonistic to all progress and enlightenment, should not 
only exert a great moral force, but should have developed in every 
department of knowledge the most perfect organisation of the human 
intellect which the world has ever seen? How can we explain this 
apparent anomaly? Men do not gather grapes from thorns or figs 
from thistles. If we examine the question, we can only come to the 
conclusion that in this, as in some other matters, we have as a nation 
been too much led by ignorant prejudice, and that the very factors 
which we are disposed to regard as ruinous to the higher interest of 
Germany have contributed most powerfully to her present develop- 
ment. Ideally imperfect, and even repugnant, as many of the 
political and social conditions of Germany may, in times past, have 
been, it is impossible to deny that in them have been embodied 
certain great principles of human conduct and action, principles of 
such potency that they promise in the near future to become essen- 
tial factors of all national existence. The two great features which 
give the Germany of to-day so commanding a position in the world 
are discipline and intellect, and both of these, the one directly, the 
other indirectly, are the outcome of her political, military and social 
constitution. Of this constitution the leading characteristics are as 
well known as they are imperfectly understood. The mere fact that 
the government of a country should be ‘ paternal’ moves our pity 
and contempt, as we contrast its narrow pettiness with the glorious 
liberty of self-administration. Yet it is to the sense of personal 
responsibility, and the high moral principle which has animated the 
best of her rulers, that Germany owes not only her political power 
but that increasing material prosperity which we are at such a loss 
to account for. It was not in vain that the conception of obedience, 
discipline, duty, simplicity of life, and moral responsibility were im- 
planted by their rulers in the mind of the German people. Qualities 
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such as these, overlaid and marred though they may have been 
by outgrowths of petty restriction or even tyrannous oppression, have 
reaped the reward inevitably reserved for them by the justice of 
history. 

Whatever may be said, in the abstract, against the personal rule 
of a monarch, who can deny that, in so far as it is in the best sense 
‘ paternal,’ it possesses an element essential to all good government ? 
It were well if a fatherly anxiety for the good of the people were 
less conspicuously absent among the advantages which a system of 
self-government is supposed to confer. It is one of the curious 
ironies of democracy that humanity and reason are so often sacrificed 
to the fetish of individual liberty, that the vital interests of the 
many are at the mercy of the few. If we object on principle to all 
government which is actuated by a feeling of paternal responsibility, 
we are, it must be admitted, consistent in allowing necessities of 
life, such as the water-supply of a great town, to remain an object 
of traffic in the hands of self-seeking private societies, or in investing 
ignorant fanatics with legal authority to inoculate the community 
with a preventible disease. In no less striking contrast with the 
principle of moral and personal responsibility in those that rule 
stands the conception, so familiar in this country, that in the 
judgment and will of the people is to be found the ultimate and 
sufficient solution, not only of all political, but of all social and moral 
problems, whatever their intricacy, whatever the demands which they 
may make on the most highly trained human intelligence. In the 
multitude, in the very ignorance of councillors, the fatalism of 
democracy finds comfort for every protest of reason, every qualm of 
conscience. It would, indeed, be difficult to conceive a system more 
plausible in principle and more pernicious in practice than one 
which enables the official world to appear at one moment as the 
humble servant, at another as the superior critic, of the voice of the 
people, to receive a, popular mandate and yet practically to disobey 
it under plea of deference to those who have given it, a system which 
puts all questions, not only of party, but those vitally affecting the 
moral and intellectual progress of the people, into the melting-pot 
of politics, which defers all action till the oracle of public opinion 
. has spoken, and which can, even then, delay progress on the ground 
that something inconsistent or impracticable has been asked for. 
Who can doubt that such a theory of divided control and continually 
shifting authority tends to deaden the sense of moral responsibility 
in our rulers, and, whatever its countervailing advantages may be, 
constitutes a serious menace to the well-being of a State? 

In comparison with such a view of public life, it is possible that 
even ‘paternal’ government may have its advantages, a government 
which knows its own mind, which, while not lending itself to the 
transparent hypocrisy of regarding the collective ignorance of the 
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many as the omniscient voice of Providence, sets itself earnestly to 
carrying out the tasks for which it exists. 

If we are unjust to the good underlying the principle of Paternal 
Government, no less prejudiced, not to say hypocritical, are many of 
the criticisms passed on so-called German Militarism. If the term 
militarism has any signification, it denotes a condition of things in 
which the military element of a State is exaggerated beyond all actual 
requirements, and is maintained to the detriment of the people at 
large. Yet who that knows anything of the past history of Germany 
dares assert that this description is applicable to the present condition 
of that country ? 

How can ‘militarism’ be made a reproach to a whole people in 
arms, whose very existence depends on its powers of defence against 
hereditary and unscrupulous foes? To whom is it due that the 
naturally most pacific nation in the world has hedged herself round 
with a ring of steel? To whom but to France, who, with ‘Glory’ on 
her lips and a sword in her hand, has been the bully of Europe, and 
more especially of Germany, for 200 years? To the insatiate arro- 
gance and inordinate vanity of that nation we owe the militarism 
and the bloated armaments of modern Europe. Sentimental apo- 
logists of French aggressiveness are fond of dwelling on the fact that 
the Franco-German war was precipitated by the unscrupulousness 
of a Bismarck, but they completely ignore the fact that the struggle, 
whether precipitated or not, was in the long run inevitable and the 
direct result of two centuries of insolent oppression ; if the story 
recently published is true, it may have been some consolation to M. 
Jules Claretie to be able to quote Mr. Gladstone as saying, in allusion 
to the German Empire, ‘ Je n’aime pas les gloires saignantes.’ But 
that remark, even if authentic, is but a sample of the ignorance under 
which some of the greatest Englishmen have laboured with regard to 
Continental affairs. However natural and humane may have been the 
predilection for France displayed in this country at the time of the 
Franco-German war, it was a feeling which was dictated far more by 
sentiment than by reason or abstract justice. No greater misfortune 
to the peace of the world could well be conceived than that 
the victory should have rested with France, and when we consider 
that there is no nation which would have suffered more than our- 
selves from such a misfortune, it is indeed surprising that we should 
fail to recognise the enormous debt which we owe to that great army 
which for more than a quarter of a century has been the chief 
guarantee of the peace of Europe. Our whole attitude in this matter 
is, indeed, a most irrational one. We affect to deplore the fate of 
Germany groaning under the load of military conscription. For 
Italy, for the hard fate which binds her to Germany and imposes ten- 
fold greater burdens than Germany herself has to bear, we have, as a 
nation, neither pity nor reproach. On the contrary, we hail a Triple 
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Alliance which necessitates militarism, not in one, but in three States, 
as ‘ tidings of great joy. We grow sentimental over the accom- 
plished unification of Italy, a result, whatever its justification, actually 
brought about by force and violence, but which, as it suits our 
political proclivities, we love to picture to ourselves as a triumph of 
right against wrong and effected by rosewater and the natural opera- 
tion of the eternal principles of abstract justice. What explanation 
can there be for such illogical reasoning as this except it be a feeling 
that, as men, we disapprove of military conscription because it 
involves a curtailment of individual liberty, but, as politicians, we 
approve of a Triple, or any other, Alliance which conduces to our own 
security? If foreigners must groan they may, we think, at least 
groan to some purpose. Even if, as philosophers and theorists, we 
may have grounds for holding that a constitution in which the 
military element predominates is inferior to one in which the civil 
authority is supreme, it is beyond all question that, without her 
military organisation, it would have been impossible for Germany 
ever to have achieved political manhood or to hold her present 
position in the world. Even from a strictly human and moral point 
of view, who, while admitting some of the inherent defects of a 
military organisation such as that of Germany, can be blind to its 
immense advantages as a school of natural self-discipline and of those 
great and heroic qualities which have in all ages characterised the 
profession of arms ? 

If her political and military organisation have made Germany 
the most disciplined nation in the world, it is no less true that the 
same organisation has indirectly tended to make her the most 
intellectual. That this result was originally intended, or even fore- 
seen, by her rulers, it would, of course, be idle to pretend. It would, 
rather, be true to say that the intellectual life which was at first 
encouraged as a harmless outlet for minds whose activity was 
regarded as a danger to the State has, in the fulness of time, become 
an all-pervading force which has permeated the whole body politic 
and which is now universally recognised as an essential condition, 
not only of wealth and power, but of national security. It would, 
no doubt, be more in accordance with the preconceptions of political 
doctrinaires to assume that popular institutions are in themselves 
an antecedent and indispensable condition of popular education. 
Where, it might plausibly be urged, could we expect to find such 
free access to the fountains of knowledge, so perfect and logical a 
system for the development of the human mind and intellect as in a 
country like England, which has for centuries boasted of its civil and 
religious equality, ofits unrestricted freedom of thought and speech ? 
Where, on the other hand, could we expect to see such ignorance 
and superstition as in a country still subject to the paralysing hand 
of personal rule? Unfortunately the history of Germany lends little 
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support to so specious a doctrine. The land of blood and iron is 
that which possesses the finest schools in the world, and which has 
reached a standard of popular instruction which democratic States 
like England, France and the United States are still laboriously 
striving to achieve. German monarchs and princes, however arbi- 
trary their political methods, have been foremost among the 
champions of national education. What they have denied to their 
people in the political field they have given with unstinting hand in 
the domain of mental culture. To Frederick William the First, 
the ruthless parent and martinet, Prussia owes the initiation of her 
national system of instruction. One of the best schools in Germany 
was founded by the petty autocrat from whom Schiller fled for his 
life. In instances such as these we recognise the strength as well as 
the weakness, the enlightenment as well as the pettiness, of German 
autocracy. We realise that in establishing popular education, from 
the very first, on a basis of discipline, in associating it in the minds 
of the people with the conception, not of self-interest or personal 
conceit, but of duty and self-sacrifice, such a system of government 
has conferred incalculable benefits on the country, benefits which 
probably no other constitution, however humanitarian in its tenden- 
cies, would have been capable of conferring in an equal degree. For, 
after all, no flowery commonplaces as to the dignity of man, no 
fervid appeals to the masses to gather in the priceless blessings of 
intellectual knowledge which an enlightened country spreads out 
before them, are in themselves sufficient to replace that spirit of 
obedience, docility, reverence and laboriousness without which the 
word education is but a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. And 
it is this spirit of military virtue which, common alike to the 
scholar and the soldier, has made German education the best in the 
world. 

We have, indeed, never been slow to acknowledge, in the abstract, 
the high intellectual qualities of the Germans. We have long re- 
garded as a commonplace the laborious scholarship, the scientific 
thoroughness, of their learned men. There are few domains of 
intellectual research in which an English student would not assume, 
as a matter of course, that the ground had already, to some extent, 
been prepared by the preliminary labours of German pioneers. So 
habituated have we become to finding the rougher and less showy 
work of exploration already done for us, that we are often content to 
rectify rather than originate, to sum up the case rather than collect 
the facts. In the great field of classical scholarship we have based 
our editions on ‘ the text of Bekker’ or other foundation, with com- 
placent indifference to the life-long toil and labour which the con- 
struction of such subterranean masonry may have involved. German 
pre-eminence in original research has never moved our jealousy nor, 
appreciably, excited our emulation. The ‘sterility of Oxford’ has 
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caused us but a momentary anxiety, for we have never regarded these 
things as in any way affecting our immeasurable superiority in all 
the practical concerns of life. As a practical people we have refused 
to attach any real importance to anything devoid of a definite market 
value. A learned German professor with blue spectacles was in our 
eyes more a subject of derision than of disquietude, nor could we 
conceive that so unornamental a personage could in any way influence 
us either for good or evil. It is only recently that the scales have 
fallen from our eyes. Like the fellow-citizens of the Greek philosopher, 
we have been much surprised to find that the scientific investi- 
gations of which we had made so light could turn out water-wheels. 
Accustomed as we have been to regard the Germans as a nation of 
sentimentalists and unpractical theorists, we have now become pain- 
fully conscious that there are more things in heaven and earth than 
were dreamt of in our philosophy. We have awakened to the fact that 
what we took to be theory is, in reality, practice. What we regarded 
as practice has, somehow or other, turned into theory. We have, at 
least, to some extent, realised that the intellectual powers of a nation 
are a living force, and that literature and art are not the only 
channels into which this force can be directed. The practical appli- 
cation of energy, the utilisation of brain-power for material ends, is 
one of the great characteristics of modern Germany. The waters 
which for so long lay stagnant within the dams of political and 
economical restriction have burst their barriers and have emptied 
themselves on the manifold interests of a nation. The fields of 
industry and commerce have been watered by the streams of science. 

To a large extent the close alliance which exists in Germany 
between intellectual and practical interests, between brain and 
labour, is due to social causes. In a country where plain living and 
comparative poverty is almost universal, where the conception of a 
higher education does not necessarily include that of personal culture 
and refinement, those questions of social standing and etiquette which 
play so large a part in our own country, and which necessarily tend 
to alienate some of the best brain-power from commercial and 
industrial pursuits, have practically never arisen. The spur of poverty, 
the imperious necessity of finding ‘eine Existenz,’ the absence of 
social self-consciousness, makes every young German, however 
brilliant his University career may have been, only too glad to under- 
take any position of authority, in any form of practical business, 
whether it be that of a commercial traveller, a soap-boiler, or a guano 
manufacturer. For so close a union of the highest education with 
the humbler requirements of practical life it would be difficult to find 
an exact analogy elsewhere, but of its advantages we have an illus- 
tration in modern Egypt. In that country a body of Englishmen, 
possessed not only of education but of culture, have for some years 
been grappling with the rudest material needs of civilisation. When 
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such men take a personal part in the laying of drains, the dredging 
of canals or the scavenging of the accumulated filth of a city, 
results are obtained such as could not be surpassed, if achieved, by the 
citizens of any other country in the world. 

Of the adaptability of intellectual power to material ends, of the 
elemental force of scientific method, no more striking proof has ever 
been afforded than in the wars of 1866 and 1870, yet the full 
significance of the lesson is still but imperfectly recognised, because 
the traditions of a less scientific age naturally dispose men to 
attribute the results of warfare far more to physical and mechanical 
than to intellectual agencies. One of the greatest of modern military 
achievements, by which one Empire was created and another laid in 
the dust, was the work of a man who for twenty years was little more 
than a student, a professor, none the less academic because he trans- 
lated his theories into historical facts. In the silence of a study were 
rehearsed, one by one, those great battles in which the strategy of a 
Moltke was to startle the world. Nor is it improbable that even at 
this moment there may be lying in some pigeon-hole in Berlin, wars 
of the future which will one day receive their imprimatur from the 
hand of destiny. Among the features of the recent campaign in 
the Soudan, there is none which may cause us greater satisfaction, 
none which is so calculated to fill foreign nations with a sense of 
respect, than the fact that it was an intellectual campaign, the result 
of prolonged thought and deliberate calculation. And we express 
our sense of this fact shortly when we say that Kitchener belongs 
to the school of Moltke. Qui magnum vult perficere solet diu cogitare. 

The infinite value of intellectual foresight, whether in politics, 
commerce or education, is the great lesson which Germany has given 
to the present generation. It is her intellectual ascendency, based on 
the stern discipline of her people, which is at once the source and 
the earnest of her material prosperity. And it is precisely in this 
respect, in her providence, her premeditation, her calculated action, 
that she offers so striking a contrast to our own country. 

For among the great Powers of the world there is none which, both 
in its individual and its collective capacity, bears so established a re- 
putation for eccentricity and recklessness as the English nation. In 
Germany the recognition of these traits is embodied in the expression 
‘ gecker Engliinder,’ and it may be noted that the opinion conveyed in 
this term, as regards the individual Englishman, is in precise accord- 
ance with the impression which a British Government succeeded in 
producing upon a Bismarck. Nor have we been at any pains to 
deny this impeachment. We have either treated it with indiffe- 
rence, in a general contemptuous impatience of foreign criti- 
cism, for which we have at times considerable justification, or 
have even detected in it an involuntary tribute to our greatness. 
Like the man of rank who feels he can afford to wear a shabby 
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coat, we have been agreeably conscious that it is only a great 
_ and powerful nation which can allow itself the luxury of being 
eccentric and irrational. So much so is this the case, that we have 
gradually come to regard it as almost a birthright of the English 
people and their rulers to be above principles or details, to fly in 
the face of reason and yet expect to ‘ pull through.’ Even when, after 
some period of shiftlessness and vacillation, a sudden impulse drives 
us to a decision, it is not the abstract reasonableness of the step 
itself which moves us, but a flush of alarm when we discover that 
our next-door neighbour has already done what we have only been 
talking about. Not till then does our hesitation vanish, and, with a 
feeling of virtuous indignation that others should be so mean as to 
anticipate our intentions, we hastily go and do likewise. But asa 
rule it is toolate. Having seen the horse bolt out of the stable, 
we close the door with a bang. Whether it be the demarcation of 
West African territory, or the sudden perception that there is, after 
all, such a thing as commercial education, it is fear of injury, not 
foresight, that spurs us into action. If at the eleventh hour we 
introduced elementary education, it was to Germany that we owe the 
moving impulse; if in recent times we have done something for 
national defence or the development of our colonies, it is largely due 
to the lessons which the same country has taught us, and to the con- 
ception which she has, both by her intellectual and physical pre- 
eminence, done so much to foster, that a nation needs organisation, 
and without it is but a rabble, an inert mass, incapable of all 
coherent thought or action. 

Signs are not wanting that the self-sufficiency on which we have 
relied in the past is giving way to some degree of self-knowledge. 
We can no longer blind ourselves to the fact that the great qualities 
to which we originally owe our pre-eminence are no longer adequate 
to maintain it. Other qualities which we have had little opportunity 
of exercising hold the field. We have for centuries been pitted 
against a foe whose characteristics have, in the main, been much the 
same as those which we ourselves possess. In our long struggle 
with France we have remained victorious chiefly because to 
the valour and energy common to both nations we have added 
endurance, a virtue for which our neighbours have never been con- 
spicuous. With the rise of Germany it may without exaggeration 
be affirmed that we have entered on a new era of national life. A 
new intellectual standard has been applied to the management of 
political affairs. To the courage, energy and endurance character- 
istic of the entire Germanic race, the Germans have added a measure 
of foresight, calculation and logical method of which we have, as a 
nation, little conception. It is not intelligence which we lack, nor 
is that the quality in which we need fear competition with Germany 
or any other country. The danger lies rather in mistaking such 
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intelligence for intellect, in supposing that intelligent interest can 
ever replace the want of intellectual method, in pursuing a sort of 
pseudo-intellectualism which appeals far more to mental curiosity 
and love of excitement than any real love of knowledge. Our 
intellectual interests are still to a large extent out of touch with our 
practical ones. The fleeting stimulus of popular classes and lectures, 
the patchwork of supplementary instruction, public examinations on 
subjects of which the borders are ill defined and for which there is 
no responsible preparation, countless certificates of uncertain value, 
are, no doubt, all in the nature of a mental stimulus. Yet in the 
commercial and industrial warfare of nations such things can never 
be more than sorry makeshifts. They may make a people intelli- 
gent, they can never make it intellectual. To oppose such agencies 
to the modern German or French school, with a definite and prolonged 
curriculum, with an absolutely practical and professional aim, is to 
engage quick-firing guns with bows and arrows. We still fail to 
recognise the elementary truth that there is no knowledge without 
long familiarity, that an essential condition of thoroughness is pre- 
dominance, and that, in view of the greatly increased demands of 
the age, it is impossible for one mind to acquire any real proficiency 
in more than one subject. In our search for versatility, in our 
almost morbid anxiety for a ‘general education,’ we find super- 
ficiality, in avoiding the Scylla of one-sidedness we crash into the 
Charybdis of dilettantism. The issue between ourselves and 
Germany is an intellectual one. If we wish to achieve the same 
results we must follow the same methods. In this respect at least 
there is no room for splendid isolation. The world of mind, no less 
than that of matter, abhors a vacuum and absolutely demands the 
presence of certain qualities as the condition of national existence. 


CHARLES CoPLAND PERRY. 
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THE CRY FOR NEW MARKETS 


THE purpose of this paper is to show that changed circumstances 
have altered very remarkably the relations of the outland traders of 
this country with the country itself; that certain follies and negli- 
gences of theirs, hitherto lamented as mostly to their own hurt, have 
taken a new character, fastening upon them a grave responsibility ; 
and that, even as matters stand already, the lords and princes of 
British commerce are not in all things and in all ways the patriots 
they probably believe themselves to be. Yet they may find some 
claim to consideration in the fact that the change of which we speak 
is new, and that there has been barely time yet, perhaps, to com- 
prehend and act upon it. 

What we have to say may be conveniently approached from a 
matter of particular interest just now to manufacturers and traders 
themselves. 

It is understood that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presents his accounts for 1898-9 he will have to confess to a deficit. 
Deficit has been staring the country in the face for weeks past ; at 
first with an aspect so alarming to the learned in such matters (it 
was calculated that an additional 3 millions would have to be raised 
from taxation next year) that some of the most temperate of them pro- 
posed relief measures bordering on the desperate. Restoration of the 
shilling duty on corn would surely come into that character, though it 
could be shown to be no loss, I believe, to buyer, seller, or consumer: a 
riddle that will be satisfactorily answered if ever it is proposed to 
restore that convenient charge. Imposition of a sugar duty, also 
suggested, is perhaps more desperate still ; and that such expedients 
should be launched into print by deliberate minds shows how severely 
a considerable deficit would be felt, now that the necessary taxation 
of the country has risen to so great a height. 

No longer ago than when Parliament met, a sternly orthodox 
handful in the Radical party—leaders mostly—pleased themselves 
with the hope of a reaction against a spirit to them detestable, the 
so-called spirit of Imperialism. At that time the hope depended 
entirely upon ‘ the swing ofthe pendulum.’ But now the unexpected 
apparition of deficit, the immediate talk of sugar duties, a new beer 
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tax, reduction of savings bank interest, and other expedients supposed 
to belong to the reserve, brought the hope nearer and made it more 
substantial. The expectation manifestly was that such taxation as 
this, or, indeed, any scheme of increased general taxation, would 
sour the pride of the country in its naval armaments and raise a cry 
for humbler politics and cheaper fleets. Accordingly here and there 
were heard the beginnings of a cry forsuch a cry; but even then, 
when these rumours of heavy deficit and taxes on ‘the food of the 
people’ went uncontradicted day after day, there was no response 
from the people. They heard without answering the scattered 
fuglemen of ‘reaction,’ who little knew how much they seemed 
to speak of party spirit pleased with public loss. Or perhaps the cold- 
ness with which the people, their People, received the invitation to 
react, informed them that they were open to that suspicion—the 
suspicion of taking kindly to the prospect of general distress. Or, 
thrown back upon second thoughts, they may have asked themselves 
if they really believed this a time to be glad of being weak for the 
sake of being unwarlike. Or, again, they may have asked themselves 
whether there could be a worse reason for giving up a deliberate, a 
successful, and purely defensive policy of armed preparation—a 
policy, too, for which there is no present substitute—than that the 
people never expected to share the extra expense. Or it may have 
occurred to them that every Englishman must suspect that he should 
take some small share in his country’s defence, and that no political 
faction could be justly proud of bringing any one of them to a baser 
state of mind. In any case, the agreeable fact is that, even while 
deficit looked its blackest, and corn, and sugar, and beer, and tea, 
and tobacco, and the savings-bank book were understood to be all 
under consideration at the taxing office of the Treasury (if such an 
office there be), no sign of reaction against the spirit of 1898 appeared 
in England. 

For all along something else was understood : namely, that since 
Government and people agreed upon the necessity (and economy) of 
arming great fleets, nothing has happened to diminish the need. 
Everything that has happened justifies the precaution so embodied ; 
and, as a matter of detail, it is a precaution that has probably paid 
for itself, on a mere cash estimate, many times over already. There 
is more than enough light on the ‘ historic present’ to show that the 
creation of a great preponderating navy was for this island no mere 
occasional need., Sometimes we hear of a ‘better feeling’ in the 
relations of England with other countries, and sometimes it is made 
to appear that therefore, perhaps, there was never any substantial 
reason to fear aggression. ll that is valid in these reports of better 
feeling came into existence with the new British fleets. The ships 
were built not only as a force but also as a policy. As a force they 
have not been employed, because they have succeeded as a policy— 
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that is to say, as a peace policy. And it would be strange if from 
this very success, and the better feeling its immediate consequence, 
an argument were drawn for reducing the force and cutting the 
sinews of the policy. With many a change for the better, and good 
hope that more will arrive yet, this is still a world of conflict from 
end toend. We scarcely said enough when we said that the creation 
of a great British navy was no mere occasional need. It was begun— 
and this is the right way to look at it—in fortunate anticipation of a 
lasting need. In the way of expense, very burdensome it will be on 
its vaster scale; but the burden will have to be borne, as a mere 
economy in forced and unavoidable conditions. Recurring when the 
Czar’s rescript still lay in doubt as a trick of statecraft, the Russian 
incivility at Pekin was a glaring sign of the times—the new times 
of general, inveterate, impatient trade warfare. Not even to allow 
a few more days for the rescript to work, not even to shield its design 
from discredit as well as failure, could the battle for markets be 
stayed. Were that the only tell-tale of the conflict that rounds the 
world like England’s morning drum (though not with it as yet) it 
should be lesson enough. But it is not the only one by many, and 
all combine to teach the same thing, which is this: We are at the 
beginning of what will be best understood, perhaps, as a great ‘ world 
movement,’ and merely to keep safe in it England must henceforth 
maintain a navy corresponding in magnitude with the enormous 
armies of Continental Europe. What has been thought abnormal 
must be considered normal. Come lean years, come years of fatness, 
the fleets we have now or stronger ones must be kept in full fighting 
trim. Whether by income tax, sugar tax, orphan tax, beer tax, by 
these or others or some or all, provision for this purpose must be 
found, unless we would rather risk losing in a single year many times 
the whole value of the fleets and much of them besides. This year 
a positive need of retrenchment is made out, but there can be no 
armament economies—and this is agreed on all hands—for the save- 
penny reason alone ; and should the revenue fall off again next year, 
who can doubt that the same thing will have to be said? For, what 
with extension of frontier, and what with the trade fight which at a 
microcosmic view would almost resemble the struggle for air in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, it is now with us as with those much-pitied 
Continental nations. As they are armed so at last must we be; and 
perhaps we never had a moral right to perpetual exemption. 


With these remarks, the application of which will be presently 
seen, we pass to the main purpose of this article. 

It has to be said, in a paper addressed to traders more than to 
other folk, that the struggle for trade is treated too much as a 
malicious contrivance of foreign nations to injure and annoy the 
English. No doubt it is true that the subversion of England’s com- 
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merce in any market—or better, the exclusion of it, as in Mada- 
gascar—is a double satisfaction for her rivals. And it is equally 
true that, wherever trade provokes strife, our part in the affair 
usually is to be thrown on the defensive. Yet the struggle for com- 
mercial profits is as fair a fight as most (the tariffs called ‘ hostile’ 
being perfectly lawful, since all may choose them), and it is plain 
that the more advanced Continental States are driven to it as much 
by need as ambition. We shall take no harm by keeping that in 
mind, for it is a cooling thought without debilitation. But the fore- 
going recital of the enormous obligations imposed upon the State 
for the defence of its commerce nowadays brings far larger considera- 
tions forward, and they are such as only our merchant princes and 
captains of industry can turn to good account. 

Till lately, little direct help in founding commercial centres 
abroad or fostering them—I mean such help as other Governments are 
busily volunteering—has been asked of England’s rulers. In our 
day more is expected and more attempted, and that is all right. 
‘New markets! New markets!’ is the constant cry of our captains 
of industry and merchant princes, and it is well that to them the ear 
of Government should willingly incline. It ought to do so, and it 
does. But if in playing our part in a hot international conflict it 
is desirable to limit such provocations as might lead to Government 
bickerings and even to actual war, why then (I hope this statement 
will be read patiently—it will be explained), there is wisdom in not 
forcing the fight for more ground than we know how to cultivate. 

Seeing that the protection of business, and not only protec- 
tion but expansion, has now become a first and a heavy charge on 
the taxation of the country, this is a matter upon which we may 
fairly have a word or two with Trade. And it happens that the point 
can be put in asingle question : Do our merchants and manufacturers 
fill the markets they have already got ? 

The most trusty answer to this question comes from our consulates 
abroad. They scream with denials—and we well know why. At first 
the consular reports on trade were quiet enough, no doubt. Time 
was, and that not long ago, when the British trader had little competi- 
tion to meet anywhere beyond the borders of a narrow western world. 
Whatever his errors in a large unchallenged trade, there was no back- 
ground of better management to showthem up. When they did not 
pass unnoticed, the thought about them probably was that they would 
vanish before a little ‘wholesome competition.’ Even when, sharp 
competition entering in, the Briton’s follies were continued, his 
consul would be in no haste to deal roughly with them in his official 
reports. . But after years of sober representation on the one hand, 
years of immovable indifference on the other, and foreign rivalry 
flourishing more and more all the while, what wonder that our 
consular reports are so often written in impatience, in anger, in 
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disgust? Travellers in distant lands tell the same tale in the same 
strain; a tale so familiar by this time—and, for that matter, so 
recently recounted in this Review—that I need not go through with 
it here. To decline acquaintance with strange languages; to send 
out catalogues in English where English is unreadable, leaving 
the natives to take the consequences ; to quote prices in a currency 
not understood ; to sell by weights and measures that may or may 
not be convenient, to a Whitakerless people who have first to make 
them out; to refuse to supply small-handed foreigners with tools 
correspondingly ridiculous ; to land none but the usual large bales of 
merchandise where little ponies are the only means of transport— 
these are but illustrative examples of a high style of business carried 
on in the spirit of the good lady our kinswoman, who never spoke 
French in France because ‘it only encouraged them.’ Books have 
been filled with such examples from all parts of the world. Every 
year brings new additions to the tale, and next to nothing to the 
contrary. For this way of business is the established way; and 
though its natural consequences unfailingly ensue, and are publicly 
made known as a call to greater care, our captains of industry and 
merchant princes remain heedless. They do not fill the markets 
they have got, and if they do not fill them more nearly it is because 
they will not rather than because they cannot. By sloth, by dulness 
and ignorance born of sloth, by disdain of small business, by contempt 
for the little cares that win small business, by a preposterous 
Philistine habit of treating foreign tastes and preferences as ‘ fads’ 
that ought not to be humoured, but also, perhaps, by something else 
to be presently mentioned—British commerce shortens the harvest 
of its opportunities while ever reaching forth for more. Were its 
losses in this way small there would be nothing to say about them ; 
but they are very great. This is seen by the fact that from the 
profits it has neglected or thrown away over the whole vast field in 
its hands, German commerce has grown rich. Not so many years 
ago German commerce came in as a gleaner, soon to find that it 
might glean by armfuls. ‘Go where you will in our settlements 
abroad, and you will now find the German at both ends of all the 
business that is done in the place. At one end he is making money 
by head-and-ears devotion to despised small trade, at the other he is 
in the best of the banking.’ From the little to the great. And 
German commerce, growing rich upon the despised small trade 
and the gleanings, is fast taking unto itself Capital: in which, as 
I understand, lies England’s only remaining superiority. 

Of course the loss of profits to foreign competition in our markets 
abroad has other and additional causes. The higher rate of wages 
at home, the mischief done by strikes—these and similar drawbacks 
tell heavily against British trade. And that they do so must be 
acknowledged, but not in forgetfulness of the counterbalance in 
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extraordinary natural advantages, nor even forgetting that when we 
speak of strikes, rates of wages, and the like, we are still talking of 
the way in which business is carried on by those who are engaged in 
it. We are still on the subject of British commerce and the pressure 
for new markets. Here and at this point, however, it is important 
to remember that there is a wide difference between profits lost more 
or less unavoidably, and profits neglected, rejected, altogether thrown 
away. And it is with these that we are now concerned. 

It is almost a matter of course that a commerce so conducted 
should be ever looking for new markets. Complete lack of know- 
ledge on that point would not bar the inference that such a commerce 
it must be. Savants like those who discover stars not by sight but 
by calculation might take the subject in another way, explaining the 
faults of our commercials by a constant expectation of new markets. 
For practical purposes, however, there is little difference between 
these two views, and no doubt both are right. One of them contem- 
plates the British merchant who by negligence, stupidity, inflexibility, 
hauteur, sees his trade gradually lost to the Gleaner, and then 
cries out for new markets; and of such there are obviously many. 
The other shows us the man whe, though capable enough when 
pushed to the wall, excuses his own idleness, and holds off from the 
thorough cultivation of present opportunity, by confidence that ever- 
fresh openings will be found; and his, too, may be no small tribe. 
In either or in any case it is easy to understand the detaching 
fascination of new markets. For the more restless and adventurous, 
seeking them is like a gambling excursion to a range of goldfields 
lately hit upon and reported rich. But taking their way of business 
as a whole, it is like nothing so much as the farming which moves on 
to virgin soil again when scratching the ground and flinging the seed 
is no longer followed by a satisfactory crop. 

Now this is all very well for the farmer as long as, to escape 
laborious cultivation, he has only to move on as he lists in the un- 
claimed wilderness about him. And all very well it was for the 
British merchant when half the world was an unclaimed market, and 
he at liberty to place his agencies here or there unhindered and un- 
challenged, or if not he, then no foreign trader ; for it might be said 
that in those times and in those places rival he had none. But the 
wilderness filling up, its fertile spaces occupied, its miles of virgin 
soil dwindled to acres, and for every acre a claimant ready, and ready 
with a gun, the case is altered for the farmer very much. And just 
as it has changed for him, so it has changed for Britain’s outland 
commerce, and in waysjas nearly identical as the nature of things allows. 
The openings for new markets are fast filling up. It seems that 
since 1880 we have ourselves taken hold of nearly four million 
square miles of territory, mainly for the service of Trade. To seek, and 
seize, and hold, and exclude is the chief preoccupation of surrounding 
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nations. And now it has almost come to this, that for every mile of 
good unappropriated trade territory there is a claimant ready, and 
ready with his guns. New markets have now to be fought for. 
Nations that need them and would have them must go armed into 
diplomatic conflicts which, as we know by recent and very pointed 
experience, may turn in a moment to war outright. Competitors for 
new markets must spend enormously that they may threaten effec- 
tively, and furnish for every acquisition a standing means of defence 
at the common charge. Look again at that great navy of ours, 
consider the vastness of its cost, the necessity of maintaining it in 
full efficiency, and remember how the necessity arises: that is to 
say, how much it has to do with securing and defending our commerce, 
the protection of its markets abroad, and the extension of them at 
need or at will. 

Coming now to conclusions, I am not about to announce conver- 
sion to the Little Englander creed, nor to declare against further 
expansion, nor to moralise on the price to be paid and the risks to 
be run by States grounded entirely upon oversea barter. The simple 
intention is to remind thousands of careless merchant princes of 
what the farmer does when he can no longer shift his elementary 
enterprise to virgin soil. It is true that, from the nature of the case, 
his position is not that of the export trader and the captain of 
industry, and therefore comparison between them is no doubt 
imperfect. Though children of the same country, with the same 
right to call on the Government to compensate them for bad business 
habits, it would be impossible to listen with an equal ear. That 
everyone perceives. Imagine a British farming community esta- 
blished on good new land. Imagine them dealing with it in the 
early style of the Western American wheat-growers, and then, as soon 
as the ground wants industrious tillage, crying to the State to find 
fresh farms though it has to spend and fight for them! The thing 
is absurd. Did it ever enter into the farmer’s head he would know it 
absurd ; and what he does in such acase is to fall to work with all his 
arts of cultivation, coax from the land all it can yield, and leave but 
a handful for the gleaner. 

Upon that the question is, Why should not merchants and 
manufacturers do likewise? Whence do they derive the rights and 
immunities supposable from their not doing likewise? The farmer 
is a man who, for his own profit first and afterward for the benefit 
of the community, grows food for man and beast. The merchant and 
manufacturer is a man who makes and sells knives, calicoes, woollen 
goods, toys, spirituous liquors and other things, with the same 
design, but not always with so happy a consequence. It appears, 
then, that if one man deserves to stand better in the eye of the 
community than the other, it is he whose work is the more necessary 
and whose profits are the more innocent. There is, in truth, no claim 
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to preference ; yet the trader is strangely privileged. He imposes 
on the State the consequences of his own sluggish ineptitude as if 
possessed of a natural right to do so. New fields must be found for 
him, at the common expense, when half-work on those he has got 
tends to his impoverishment. He looks to the community to make 
good his improper if majestic habits of business by providing ever- 
new chances to skim, and, so far, fails not to find his expectations 
met. 

We have asked whence this feeling of privilege and the allowance 
of it derive. It comes, no doubt, from the much approved old duty 
of the State to nourish trade and further trade adventure; but its 
present affluence dates, I fancy, from those precious years in the 
middle of the century when Commerce, taking Civilisation and 
Christianity as concubines, became a veritable religion. From that 
profound and long fashionable faith was drawn the moral element 
necessary to sustain the trader’s privilegiwm; the more important 
element of practicability being supplied, as we have said already, by 
an abundance of new ground, the paucity of competition in it, and 
the consequential fact that skimming for profits would do. At the 
same time, since there was no special strain upon the resources of 
the country for the acquisition and defence of markets remote, it 
could be said that the sins of our traders damaged themselves alone. 
But now only the cant of the religion remains, the savour of an 
expiring candle ; and, the other conditions being altogether reversed — 
for much new ground, a narrowing space; for no competition a fierce 
scramble that will certainly be fiercer yet—the sort of merchants 
celebrated in the consular chorus take a new character. It is no 
longer enough to say that they are blind to their own interests. 
That is still pretty much all the blame they get, but it does not 
nearly cover the case as altered. Blindly perhaps, truly beyond 
doubt, they play a part which is false to the interests of the country, 
a fine upon it, and very appreciably a danger. In times when raging 
trade-conflict supplies the most threatening occasions and risks of 
war, it is not a blameless stupidity, it is not an innocent selfishness 
which opens a hundred doors to rivalry and leaves it every means of 
growing rich and experienced while supplanting British trade. The 
loss of this trade is so much of a fine upon the whole community 
that what revenue falls off in consequence has to be made good by 
general taxation. That would be no matter of complaint, of course, 
were the lost trade lost in fair and strenuous competition. But it is 
handed over, thrown away; and when it is gone, and the suffering 
incompetents clamour for new markets, every hearth in the kingdom 
may be taxed to supply the demand. That is another fine, but not 
the whole of a punishment vicariously borne. In obeying the cry 
for new markets, the State must needs add something to the already 
brimming risks and chances of a desperate war. And that is but a 
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poor way of describing a public wrong which is also a shame and an 
absurdity. 

I try to make the limits of my meaning clear, and hope it will 
not be exaggerated even where it isn’t liked. Complaint of the 
waste and abuse of commercial opportunity—now understood on all 
hands to be our very breath of life—is not an argument against trade 
expansion, and is not intended here for anything of the kind. My 
share of common knowledge includes the fact that for all organic 
things the end of growth is the beginning of decline ; and a nation’s 
commerce is such an organism. The necessity of still adding to the 
vast regions already open to our manufacturers and merchants must 
be acknowledged—that I understand ; but not that it is patriotic to 
enlarge this necessity, now that it has become so grave a fighting- 
matter, by mere habitual defection from common industry and care— 
the means by which so many of these gentlemen lose markets which 
should be strongholds of British commerce. 

We have said that trade enterprise cannot halt, but must still 
add field to field. But it is equally undeniable that the commercial 
area open to the forty millions of these islands is enormous : think fora 
moment what it is. And supposing it cultivated with some approach 
to Chinese assiduity, or in the well-known German style—so readily 
comprehended but seemingly so hard to imitate—who imagines that 
it would not suffice to glut our factories with work and fill our stores 
with every kind of provender? What need of new markets, then, 
except as provision for a future time when some of these in occupa- 
tion may not serve as well as they do now? Or, to put a question 
of more immediate import, suppose the German style in operation 
over all those innumerable fields of enterprise, and who believes 
that there would be any deficit of 1899 to mourn, or any additional 
taxes to pay, or any thought of the burden of armaments that keep 
our hearts at ease and our goods in safety? Strikes! It is likely 
enough that they would be neither fewer nor less severe for factories 
full of work, but at any rate they could be better borne. 

Now these considerations, if I do not mistake their meaning and 
importance, show our traders of this generation under a very serious 
responsibility; and it also appears that their relations with the 
country at large are strange and improper. That the Government 
would be wrong in neglecting to secure a foothold in any new 
market that offers is manifest. But the moral right of our 
merchants and manufacturers to their imperative call for new 
markets, their right to raise it at all times, at all costs, at all 
hazards, is wonderfully imagined and yet more wonderfully con- 
ceded, Certainly they have no doubt about it as a right, as a moral 
right, as a right which it is for them to make imperative on patriotic 
grounds. But, ordering their business as so many of them do, these 
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enough they would be if earned by the watchful and exhaustive 
assiduity of German commerce; but their own ways of commerce 
are so criminously different that a right to call upon the State to 
provide fresh opportunities at the common expense would be impu- 
dently claimed if claimed intelligently. In any circumstances, the 
obligation to secure new markets is unfortunate when they have to 
be sought in the jaws of war; and the real claim of our traders to 
consideration seems to be that they increase this obligation by 
laches which at the same time limits and embarrasses the means of 
fulfilling it. 

There is only one remedy for all this, and though the outland 
trader sees and justly laments the indifference of strike-committees 
to the future of British industry, he remains insensitive to the 
similar but more telling effect of his own favourite skim-and-skip 
system. Yet now is the time for him to consider that there are 
limits to the conquest of virgin markets, that these limits are rapidly 
closing in, and that successful rivalry in markets already skimmed 
and crowded with hard-working competitors will be his only stand- 
by before long. And looking back to the immense impetus given to 
German trade by a great war and its awakenings, he should then fix 
attention on a changing America. It is unlikely that the United 
States will have a great war-marine without a mercantile marine— 
unlikely that the trade-and-dominion ambitions sprung from the 


conquest of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, will halt there. 
There is no more reasonable expectation than that to one fast~- 
growing rivalry another will be added; and if so, why then, under 
any conditions, and though we do profit by a full share of all avail- 
able ‘spheres of interest,’ these shaming consular reports should 
become antiquated from to-day. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION 


Tue Premiers of Australia having brought the preliminary work of 
federation to a satisfactory conclusion, the occasion seems appropriate 
for a brief review of the progress of the movement from its inception 
down to the latest phase. 

From the first establishment of responsible government the ulti- 
mate federation of Australia was in the contemplation of statesmen 
at home and in the colonies. The Constitution Bill, passed by the 
British Parliament in 1849, gave power for the regulations of a 
uniform tariff by a central body acting for all the colonies of Australia, 
In 1867 federation was recommended by a select committee of the 
Victorian Assembly. In 1881 a Federal Council Bill framed by Sir 
Harry Parkes was adopted at a conference held in Sydney. No 
action, however, was taken until two years later, when an Intercolonial 
Convention was again held in Sydney. If all the colonies had been 
represented, the federation of Australia might doubtless have been 
accomplished by a gradual expansion of the powers of the Council. 
Under the influence of Sir Harry Parkes New South Wales held 
aloof. New Zealand has never been of the Council and South 
Australia in one session only. 

Without revenues and with no executive functions, the Federal 
Council was too feeble an instrument to satisfy the aspirations of the 
Australian people. At the Federal Convention held in Melbourne in 
1890, resolutions were unanimously passed declaring that the 
national life had been so fully developed in wealth, in the discovery 
of resources, and in self-governing capacity, as to justify the higher 
act, at all times contemplated, of union under one legislature and 
executive government on principles just to the several colonies. 

The next step towards federation was taken by the Convention, 
consisting of forty-five representatives of the several colonies, held 
in Sydney in March 1891. The results of their full deliberations 
were embodied in a Commonwealth Bill, most ably drafted by Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, now Chief Justice of Queensland, with the co- 
operation of Mr. Kingston, Premier of South Australia, and Mr. 
W. T. Clark of Tasmania. With some matters of great importance 
the Convention found itself unable to grapple. The problem 
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of finance was left unsolved, chiefly owing to the difficulty to 
consolidating the provincial debts into a common stock under 
the guarantee of the Federal Government. After a considerable 
interval of inaction the work of federation was once more resumed. 
To the Premier of New South Wales, Mr. G. H. Reid, the credit 
belongs of carrying forward the work of federation to its present 
stage. At his instance a conference of Premiers was held in Hobart 
in January 1895. Their deliberation resulted in the adoption 
of the Federal Enabling Bill, prepared by Sir George Turner, Premier 
of Victoria, and Mr. Kingston. The Bill provided for the election of 
a convention consisting of ten representatives of each colony to be 
directly chosen by the electors, charged with the duty of framing a 
Federal Constitution. In the course of the year all the subscribing 
colonies excepting Queensland had passed the Enabling Bill, with no 
substantial change, by overwhelming majorities. 

The Federal Convention having been elected, meetings were held 
in Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne. The discussions were exhaustive, 
and eminent political ability has been displayed. It would be im- 
possible within the limits of a short paper to review the whole course 
of the debates which took place in the Convention. The final results 
are embodied in a Commonwealth Bill which reflects the highest 
credit on the authors both for skill and perfect drafting. 

The preamble sets forth that the people of the colonies who adopt 
the Constitution, relying on the Divine blessing, agree to unite in 
one indissoluble Commonwealth under the British Crown. The 
public departments to be federated include posts, telegraphs, defences, 
light-house service and quarantine. The powers entrusted to the 
federal Parliament include bounties, currency and coinage, banking, 
bankruptcy, patents, old-age pensions, conciliation and arbitration in 
trade disputes and other matters. The Commonwealth will have the 
exclusive control of trade. With the consent of any state or states it 
may take over the railways. 

To provide a revenue, the duties of excise and customs are 
transferred from the states to the Commonwealth. As, however, it 
has not yet been found practicable to pool the debts, and as the 
payment of interest is provided for mainly by duties, some provision 
was necessary to secure the Treasury of the weaker states against the 
risk of bankruptcy. That security was provided under the Braddon 
clause. The surplus, which may not be less than three-fourths of 
the gross receipts, will be returned to each state every month, after 
deducting its proportion of the federal expenditure. Within two 
years uniform duties must be imposed. 

Turning to the Federal Parliament, it will consist of the Crown, a 
Senate, and House of Representatives. Both Houses will be elected 
by manhood suffrage. Each state will be represented by an equal 
number of senators who will sit for six years. The House of 
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Representatives will sit not longer than three years. The number of 
members will be twice as numerous as the Senate and each state will 
have five or more members. 

In case of a deadlock, the Commonwealth Bill, as finally approved 
by the Convention, provided that the two Houses should be simul- 
taneously dissolved. If, after a dissolution, the deadlock continued, 
the two chambers would sit together. 

A High Court of Australia will be established, which will decide 
all cases except where appeals are allowed by Royal permission. 

The Commonwealth Bill was ably examined in a course of lectures 
by Professor Harrison Moore, of the University of Melbourne. He 
rightly commended the framers of the Bill for their wisdom in 
borrowing from the Constitution of the United States, rather than 
from the Dominion of Canada. In the latter case the states retain 
only such powers as are specified under the Dominion Act. The 
Australian states will retain all the powers except such as are 
delegated to the Federal Government under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Bill. In the United States and in Canada federation 
has gradually reduced the States Legislatures to the position of 
enlarged municipalities. Such a result is not likely to follow in 
Australia, nor is it desirable. The residuum of power will remain 
with the existing Parliaments, who will have a wide sphere of legisla- 
tion. To prevent the deterioration which might be caused if the 
best men were drawn away from the State Legislatures to the Federal, 
the provision of the Commonwealth Bill of 1891, which prevented 
persons from sitting both in the Federal and the State Parliament, 
has been withdrawn. 

Dealing with the constitution of Parliament, Professor Harrison 
Moore pointed out that the members being elected on the same 
popular basis, and receiving the same scale of remuneration, the 
difference between the two Houses consists chiefly in the con- 
stituencies, to which they are severally responsible. The Senate will be 
elected by the states voting as a whole, the House of Representatives 
by single electorates. More popular in its character than any other 
similar body, the Senate of the Australian Commonwealth should be 
as strong in Australia as the Senate in the United States, except with 
regard to finance. The Commonwealth Bill gives power to the Senate 
to offer suggestions upon finance to the House of Representatives, 
but if these suggestions are not approved, the Senate must pass the 
Bill as a whole, or reject it. There is no power to amend. 

The Commonwealth Bill does not definitely state to whom the 
executive government shall be responsible. The good sense which 
distinguishes English speaking statesmen is not likely to fail in 
Australia. Professor Harrison Moore holds the view that the Senate 
cannot be wholly set aside. He thinks that ministers should have 
power to speak in both Houses, while voting only in their own. 
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This would be to prevent deadlocks and to promote a good under- 
standing. 

Let us now turn to the opinions expressed by some leading 
members of the Convention on the Bill framed by their joint labours. 
In Victoria no individual has been more prominent in the advocacy 
of Australian federation than Dr. Quick. In the election of repre- 
sentatives to serve on the Federal Convention, he stood at the head of 
the poll. In recommending the Commonwealth Bill to the acceptance 
of the people he insists strongly on the necessity for adopting the 
Constitution of the United States rather than that of the Canadian 
Dominion, as the model by which Australian statesmen must be 
guided. There is no desire that the noble colonies of Australia 
should cease to be self-governing communities. 

Most justly does Dr. Quick observe that the Commonwealth Bill 
is not to be regarded as a final measure of which no amendment is 
possible. Whenever circumstances change, the necessary modifica- 
tions in the Federal Constitution are certain to follow at the bidding 
of the people. 

In New South Wales the Hon. R. R. Wise is one of the ablest 
advocates of federation. He does not share the objections, so widely 
raised in the more populous states, to the equal representation of 
the smaller states in the Senate. He recognises that federation 
would have been impossible without concessions to state interests. 
While confident in the belief that in a federated Australia, New 
South Wales will reap a full share of local advantage, Mr. Wise 
rightly places the main argument for federation above the meaner 
considerations of material advantage. He looks for a wider horizon 
of national life on every side, and higher ideals in all professions and 
pursuits. 

Turning to the smaller states, in the view of Sir Phillip Fysh, 
lately appointed Agent General for Tasmania, the Federal Bill is the 
only means of removing all hindrances to trade, and giving adequate 
protection to the Australian colonies, with their populations of 
4,000,000, their accumulated wealth of 1,400,000,000/. and their 
trade of 200,000,000/. per annum. To Tasmania in particular, 
federation is essential. The colony is a strategical point of extreme 
importance, whether for defence or for an attack on Australia. It 
must be defended with federal funds. Tasmania is highly pro- 
ductive. Access to the nearest markets of the Australian continent 
is at present closed, except with a heavy handicap of duties. It is 
equally desirable in the interests of consumers and producers that 
these duties should be removed. Tasmania is burdened with heavy 
obligations for payment of interest on her public debt to the amount 
of 310,000/. per annum. The provision in the Commonwealth Bill 
for the return to each state of not less than three fourths the 
revenue from customs and excise will secure the fiscal position. 
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Let us turn to South Australia. On his return from the Con- 
vention to Adelaide, Mr. Kingston spoke as follows :— 

This is no time for one to stand trembling upon the brink of a definite declara- 
tion as to future policy in connection with this great movement. I can but speak 
for myself alone, but, in regard to this Constitution, I say, unhesitatingly, that I 
accept it gladly. Mine will be no Laodicean advocacy, and, with such ability as I 
may possess, with all the warmth and enthusiasm of which I am capable, with my 
whole heart and strength, I pledge myself to support this Constitution, daring any 


danger, and delighting in any sacrifice that may be necessary for the sake of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


Another representative of South Australia in the Convention, Mr. 
Holder the Treasurer, commended the Commonwealth Bill as 
putting an end to the war of tariffs on the border, to unfair 
discrimination on the railways, and to strife between states, seeking 
to exercise exclusive and unfair control over the river which divides 
them. Antagonisms of every kind would cease. Australia would 
henceforth stand before the world in the strength of one united 
nation. Mr. Holder urged the acceptance of the Commonwealth 
Bill as a national charter. Under its liberal provisions all class 
privileges would disappear. 

Another able representative of South Australia in the Convention, 
Mr. Symon, eloquently said :— 

No man can say that, even burdened with dis-union, Australia will not in the 
future have great prosperity; no man can say that every state in this continent 
will not share in the prosperity ; but all that prosperity will be as nothing compared 
with the prosperity which will come from unién—a union. with strong foundations, 
set deep in justice ; a union that will endure from age to age, a bulwark against 
aggression, and a perpetual security for the peace, freedom, and progress of the 


people of Australia, giving to them and their children’s children for all generations 
the priceless heritage of a happy and united land, 


The objections to the Commonwealth Bill came chiefly from those 
opposed to federation in New South Wales. Public opinion in the 
mother colony having finally declared itself in favour of the principle, 
the Premier, Mr. Reid, addressed himself more seriously than before 
to the consideration of amendments, which were finally embodied in 
resolutions, and passed by the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales :— 

a. At a joint sitting of both Houses a simple majority to decide. 

b. The Braddon clause requiring the return of three-fourths of 
the federal revenues to the states to be removed from the Bill. 

c. The capital of the Commonwealth to be in New South Wales. 

d. Judicial appeals to be either to the Privy Council or to the 
High Court, but not indiscriminately to either. 

The conference of Premiers, which has recently been held in 
Melbourne, was attended by Mr. Reid, New South Wales, Sir George 
Turner, Victoria, Mr. J. R. Dickson, Queensland, Mr. Charles Kings- 
ton, South Australia, Sir John Forrest, West Australia, and Sir 
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Edward Braddon, Tasmania. Sir George Turner was appointed 
chairman and admirably discharged his arduous and delicate duty. 
The Premiers sat with closed doors, and no reporters were present. 
They met in a spirit of conciliation and compromise, and with an 
earnest desire to achieve the task with which they were entrusted. 
After several days of discussion, at midnight on the 2nd of February, 
the conference was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Differences 
of view had been disclosed on many points, but the final decisions 
were unanimous, the Premiers separating under a mutual pledge to 
use all the influence at their command to secure the acceptance by 
their several states of the Commonwealth Bill as amended. The 
alterations introduced at Melbourne were mainly concessions to New 
South Wales, the most important being the provision that in the 
event of a dispute arising between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, the matter should be settled at a joint sitting, by 
an absolute majority of the total number of members of both Houses. 
In the original Bill a majority of three-fifths of the members present 
was required. 

No part of the Commonwealth Bill had been so severely 
criticised as the financial clauses. It was impossible to predict the 
results of an undetermined and untried tariff. It was idle to 
speculate on the changes which might take place in the condition 
of the agricultural, pastoral, and mining industries of Australia. 
Strong objections had been raised to the Braddon clause. After a 
protracted discussion, the Premiers arrived at the conclusion that all 
alternative proposals were open to more serious objections. The 
Braddon clause remains, but is made terminable at the expiration of 
ten years. A new clause has been added to the Commonwealth Bill, 
general in its terms, enabling the federal Parliament to give financial 
assistance to any state which might have sustained loss of revenue 
through federation, on terms and considerations to be arranged. 

Under the Commonwealth Bill the site for the federal capital 
should have been chosen by the federal Parliament. New South 
Wales insisted that the capital should be within its own borders. 
This point has been conceded, but with the proviso that the capital 
shall be not less than one hundred miles from Sydney. As a mark 
of recognition of the conciliatory disposition shown by Victoria, it 
was conceded to Sir George Turner that the meetings of the federal 
Parliament should be held in Melbourne until the federal capital has 
been prepared for its reception. This is a compromise which will 
afford general satisfaction. 

It had been desired by New South Wales that all amendments to 
the Constitution should be settled by a national referendum. To 
this proposal it was objected that the smaller states would be out- 
voted by the more populous. It has been arranged that in the case 
of a difference arising between the two Houses, on a constitutional 
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amendment, either House may refer the question to the people. No 
alteration can be made unless approved by a majority of the states. 
By this proviso the rights of the smaller states are effectually safe- 
guarded. The right of appeal from the Supreme Court of any state 
either to the Privy Council or the High Court of Australasia remains 
untouched. At the meeting of the Premiers in London, on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, Mr. Chamberlain urged strongly the reten- 
tion of appeals to the Privy Council. Nothing, as he truly said, is 
more desirable in the interests of the colonies than uniformity of 
law, and uniformity can only be obtained by occasional appeals to the 
Privy Council, settling once for all the law for all parts of the Empire. 

Confident hopes are now entertained that Queensland will enter 
the federation. Although not accredited by a parliamentary mandate, 
the Premier, Mr. Dickson, was permitted to attend the conference, 
and loyally co-operated with the other Premiers in the work of 
revision. Mr. Dickson is pledged to advocate the cause of federation 
in his colony. It is safe to say that, if New South Wales joins, 
Queensland must necessarily follow. 

The successful conclusion of the conference of Premiers has been 
hailed on all sides with marks of satisfaction. The popular feeling 
of the native born in Australia, and they are nearly eight-tenths of 
the population, is earnest for the building up of one powerful 
nationality. While the present division into petty states subsists, 
Australia cannot contribute worthily to the strength of the British 
Empire, nor make that honourable name among the nations to which 
its citizens aspire. Federation, it is felt, will give a higher quality, a 
wider interest, and a higher distinction to the public life. It will 
put the work of government upon a higher plane. 

In the immediate future the efforts of the friends of federation 
will be directed to secure that the Commonwealth Bill as amended 
shall be referred by the Parliaments to the people without further 
attempt at alteration. New South Wales is to make the first move. 
Mr. Reid is pledged to support the Commonwealth Bill with all the 
influence at his command. He has burned his boats, and he has 
declared his unalterable resolve to stand firm and faithful to the 
cause. Mr. Barton, a rival champion, has recently declared his 
conviction that popular feeling in New South Wales is setting 
strongly for federation. Sir Samuel Griffiths, the President of the 
Federal League in Queensland, to whose labours the present Com- 
monwealth Bill is largely due, is very hopeful that in Queensland all 
will now come right. 

I will venture to close this paper with a statement of my personal 
opinion, as embodied in a speech at a gathering of the Australian 
Natives’ Association, at which the Premiers were present, and the 
proceedings of the subsequent conference were publicly inaugurated. 
After thanking the assemblage for drinking my hea'th I said: ‘I 
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am glad to be present at your- anniversary this day, and to have the 
opportunity of testifying, in the capacity of an Imperial officer, to the 
great work which has been done for this colony and the sister 
colonies by the Australian Natives’ Association. Your aim and 
purpose have been to create within the British Empire, to which you 
are proud to belong, an Australian nation, bound together by the 
free interchange of trade and by unity of government, and possessing 
the dignity and importance of the supreme power in these Southern 
seas. To promote these noble objects, you have given your warm 
support to the work of Australian federation, on which our honoured 
guests, the Premiers, are engaged, and which we hope they will 
bring to a satisfactory conclusion. 

‘Dealing with some of the problems of federation on the broadest, 
and most general lines, I may be permitted to express the belief that 
the danger of a collision between two Houses elected on the same 
popular franchise may be found by experience to have been much 
exaggerated. In Australia the lines of cleavage in matters on which 
differences of opinion exist are not conterminous with the boundaries 
of states. You do not find unanimity in large states on one side and 
in the small states on the other. The choice of a capital should not 
be a serious difficulty. It would be good for Australian statesmen if 
the federal capital were selected, as Simla was chosen in India, as the 
most suitable place for recruiting the energies of worn-out public 
servants. Having in view chiefly considerations of health, a sana- 
torium on the slopes of Mount Kosciusko, connected by a branch 
railway with the trunk line between Melbourne and Sydney, might 
have much to recommend it. Your customs tariff must be settled 
by compromise. Some middle term between free trade and extreme 
protection will be no doubt easily reached, now that it has been 
found that even in New South Wales sufficient revenue cannot be 
raised without the aid of customs duties. The financial provisions 
of the Commonwealth Bill are its least satisfactory features, and will 
require most consideration. The difficulty will one day be solved by 
pooling the debts. Meanwhile, your practical and skilful financiers 
may be confidently trusted to deal with the situation, in a manner 
which will be fair and just to every interest. 

“There are two other obvious remarks. The federation of Australia 
can only be accomplished by compromise. All must be prepared to 
make concessions. A compromise is not necessarily a failure. 
Systems of government framed upon arbitrary political theories have 
often been found the least adapted to human conditions, Constitu~ 
tions, on the other hand, which in every provision, and in every line 
of every clause, were compromises and nothing but compromises, have 
successfully stood every test. They have stood the test of time, the 
test of vast expansion, the test of the widest change of circumstances, 
As conspicuous examples we have the Republic of the United States, 
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and the venerable limited constitutional monarchy under which, as 
British subjects, we have the happiness to live. My remaining 
observation is as obvious as the last. It is vain to hope that a plan 
of federation can be devised which will never need amendment and 
improvement. The most skilful statesman, the most far-seeing 
politician, cannot anticipate or provide for all the developments and 
changes which the next fifty years may bring forth. The statesmen 
and the free people of Australia must be guided by experience. 
Where the federation scheme is found to work to the disadvantage, 
and contrary to the expectations and intentions of those who framed 
it, such amendments will doubtless be proposed as are seen to be 
desirable. Of this power of adaptation a free people can never 
deprive themselves. Having this power, you may look forward to 
the experimental stage on which you are about to enter without a 
shade of anxiety or apprehension. 

‘And now I turn very briefly to Australian federation viewed 
from the standpoint of a representative of the mother country. If 
federation were a step to the dismemberment of the Empire, those 
who have the honour of representing the Crown would not be 
advocates of the cause. Having no such apprehension, we have 
associated ourselves without misgivings or reserve with the aspira- 
tions of the people to whom we have been accredited. The vast 
British Empire has been held together as no other Empire has ever 
been, because the mother country, while giving to her daughter 
states the protection of an unrivalled navy, and all the advantages 
of British citizenship, has long ago abandoned the attempt to secure 
to herself any material or exclusive advantages from the colonial 
connection. It has been wisely recognised that the looser the union 
between states dissimilar in character, separated by great distance, 
and existing under different climates and conditions, the longer it 
will endure. It must be a union which allows each portion of the 
empire to work out its own destiny and yet enables all to join 
together for any great purpose. 

‘Thus far the mother country has never appealed to you for help 


to defend 
.. . that pale, that white-faced shore 


Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders. 


May the day never come for such an appeal. It would be the 
prelude to the setting of the star of England’s glory. But if we do 
not want your active help for our home defence, we want to be 
assured at all times that your hearts are with us. And when we 
look further afield to the outlying territories of the Empire, the day 
may possibly come when it will be in your power to go out to help 
us. We have lately been confronted with dangers on many sides. 
We have faced them boldly, and we have emerged scatheless. We 
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held our ground because we know, and the world knows, that we are 
a united people. The mutual feeling of the motherland and the 
colonies was testified at the Jubilee. The patriotism of contending 
politicians at home rose superior to the petty differences of party in 
the recent crisis in Egypt. In those battles on the Nile we have 
fought for the point of honour. There was nothing else to fight for. 
Neither Khartoum nor Fashoda have the slightest value as entrepéts 
of trade. They stand in the midst of waterless deserts. But Gordon 
has been avenged, and the British army has once more shown to all 
the world that its soldiers, well led, can go anywhere and do 
anything. A glorious reputation has once more been worthily 
sustained, and British subjects in every part of the Empire will 
gladly unite in paying the tribute which is due to our brave 
defenders. 

‘My hopes of federation for the future are not limited to the 
British Empire alone. I trust that the statesmen of Great Britain 
and the United States will never rest content until they have 
established a permanent union between the two countries. The 
words used by Earl Grey fifty years ago are as true to-day as when 
they were first uttered. The hopes of the world rest upon the 
increasing numbers of English-speaking people, scattered in free 
communities upon the earth, asserting the dominion of the sea, and 
offering to the citizens of all nations the advantages of freedom and 
the resources of boundless territories. It is the sure destiny of 
federated Australia to hold a noble place among the greatest of 
those free communities. I have already detained you too long. I 
once more express my confidence that statesmanship and patriotism, 
as represented—and most worthily represented—by the Australian 
Premiers who are meeting in Melbourne, will not be wanting in this 
great crisis. The feeling in favour of federation has been steadily 
growing. With no uncertain sound, the voice of the people has 
pronounced in its favour. Failure at this stage would cause intense 
disappointment. I will not believe it possible. Most heartily and 
warmly, therefore, do I join in the wish expressed on all sides, that 
the labours of the Premiers may be brought to a successful 
conclusion.’ 


BRAsSSEY. 
Melbourne, the 7th of February 1899. 
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THE ‘LAWLESS’ CLERGY 
OF ‘THIS CHURCH AND REALM! 


So keen of late within and without the Church has been the strife of 
tongue and pen, chiefly with respect to the introduction by the 
clergy of alleged illegalities of teaching and practice, that it would 
seem as if every phase of thought had found expression and every 
argument on one side and the other been submitted for public 
approval and endorsement. Yet it may well be that a large number 
of lay Churchmen have been kept silent hitherto by a sense of their 
inability to suggest any remedy which, while efficient in its working, 
shall yet be altogether consonant with fair play towards that section 
of the clergy chiefly implicated. 

The main difficulty is that, while they mark the enthusiasm of 
the Catholic movement and recall the apathy of the Georgian era, 
and while they contrast the spirit of reverence that dominates the 
whole High Church party with the coarse destructiveness of many 
of its opponents, yet there remains the conviction that the majesty 
of the law must be upheld at all costs, and that to defy the decrees 
of the Privy Council or to drive a coach-and-six through the pro- 
visions of the Public Worship Act is inconsistent with the civic duty 
of any Englishman, be he lay or cleric. Men of this stamp are 
unmoved by blood-curdling tales of Romanising conspiracies and 
‘secret societies; they reject with scorn the cheap devices and 
trumped-up charges that constitute the chief weapons in the Pro- 
testant or secularist armoury. They have but one desire, to ascertain 
right and to see it done without favour or prejudice. 

On the other hand, upon every high-principled clergyman the cen- 
sure of intelligent and fair-minded laymen cannot but weigh heavily. 
He would be anxious, if possible, to justify himself in their eyes ; 
and it is for this reason that some pleas in defence of what is called 
‘clerical lawlessness’ are here adduced. Of course it must be 
conceded that, to judge from their vagaries, such an imputation sits 
somewhat lightly on the shoulders of a very few irresponsible and 
irrepressible clergymen. But, as their sins of commission and 
omission appear to be receiving the due attention of the bishops, 
their eccentricities need hardly form the subject of further discussion. 
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The general body of the Catholic clergy repudiate and resent the 
charge of wilful contempt of the law. The gist of their contention 
is that, finding themselves compelled to choose between two 
conflicting claims upon their obedience, they have obeyed the 
higher claim rather than the lower. It is not merely that the 
judgments of the Privy Council in ecclesiastical causes have seemed 
in themselves to be palpable perversions of justice. It is not only 
that they have been thought to defy any attempt to reconcile them 
with the plain, simple, grammatical sense of the Church’s formularies 
and directions. Behind this lies the still more serious objection 
that the Court, even if its decisions had been equitable, has attempted 
to wield an authority which does not rightfully belong to it either 
by the law of God or by the constitution of the realm. It is con- 
tended that the interference of the Judicial Committee in questions 
of Church doctrine or worship is a violation of the great fundamental 
principle laid down in the Twentieth Article, that ‘the Church hath 
power to decree Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in Controversies of 
Faith.’ The committee of the Privy Council is of course a purely 
State court, empowered to deal with matters that lie, within the 
proper sphere of the civil power, but not authorised by the Church 
to settle her teaching and mode of worship. To the State has been 
entrusted by the divine law all authority in things temporal and all 
coercive jurisdiction. But the Church, by virtue of the commission 
bestowed at Pentecost, is the sole teacher of divine truth and 
guardian of divine worship. 

The clergy who are taxed by glib controversialists with breaking 
their ordination engagement appeal in defence to the actual wording 
of that undertaking. Their promise is ‘to minister the Doctrine 
and Sacraments and the Discipline of Christ as the Lord hath 
commanded and as this Church and Realm hath received the same.’ 
How, they ask, can they in conscience acknowledge the right of 
‘this Realm’ apart from—still less in defiance of-—‘ this Church,’ 
to decide that ‘doctrine,’ to interfere with the ministration of 
those ‘sacraments,’ or to regulate that ‘discipline’? Why should 
it be deemed undutiful to demand that whatever court claims their 
allegiance in sacred things shall not only derive its coercive power 
from the Realm, but also be supported by credentials derived from 
the synods of the Church ? 

It would be a mistake to imagine that this mental attitude is 
peculiar to High Churchmen as such. It has been shared on more 
than one occasion by the Evangelicals. In 1864 the whole Low 
Church party eagerly responded to the invitation addressed by Dr. 
Pusey to the Record, and a declaration signed by 11,000 of the 
clergy was addressed to the archbishops, protesting against any 
acceptance of the decision of the Privy Council in the ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ case as binding on the Church of England. So sturdy a 
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Protestant and so able a man as Archbishop Thomson of York 
publicly denied that the clergy were under the ‘ intolerable restraint’ 
of being bound by theological statements framed by a committee of 
whom the majority were laymen, and repudiated by two of the 
professed theologians that composed the minority. ‘The Church of 
England,’ declared the archbishop, ‘depends for her teaching, not 
upon decisions of courts, but upon the solemn undertaking freely 
made by her ministers that they will teach the people according to 
her Articles and formularies.’' It is remarkable that an archbishop 
and Low Churchman should be found rowing in the same bout with 
the so-called ‘ lawless ritualists ’ of to-day. 

Another judgment of the same tribunal, insisting that a person 
was entitled to receive Communion who had publicly depraved Holy 
Scripture and denied the personality of the Devil, was regarded by 
the Evangelicals with the deepest repugnance, as also was its well- 
known and widely discussed decision in favour of Bishop Colenso. 
It is therefore within the limits of strict accuracy to say that, at 
one time or another, the claim of the Judicial Committee to deter- 
mine the doctrine of the Church of England has been openly repu- 
diated by reverent and reasonable Churchmen of both the great 
schools of theological opinion. 

No doubt it is plausibly alleged that the Judicial Committee does 
not profess to make the Church's laws, or to draw up her standards 
of doctrine and worship, but confines itself to the legitimate task of 
interpreting them. In Maine’s Ancient Law may be found a 
passage curiously pertinent to this point. In his second chapter, on 
‘ Legal Fictions,’ the writer points out that, enshrined in cases and 
recorded in law reports, there is a process of virtual legislation which 
is none the less real because unacknowledged. The law is extended, 
modified and improved by a machinery which theoretically is 
incapable of altering it. In practice it is admitted that a new deci- 
sion has modified the law. When a clear addition has been made to 
precedents, a new rule has really replaced an old one.? What is 
here said of law in general is perhaps specially applicable to Church 
law. The distinction between legislative and judicial functions in 
the proceedings of any court of final appeal, however familiar in 
idea, is non-existent in fact. Any such court, whether lay or epis- 
copal, will by its decisions narrow or enlarge the scope of Church 
formularies, and will in that sense make new doctrine. As a matter 
of fact, the decisions of the Privy Council, even where the Church's 
most vital doctrines were concerned, have purported to decide 
whether certain theological propositions are or are not in agreement 
with her formularies; in other words, whether they are orthodox or 
heterodox. To insist, therefore, that only a spiritual body should 


' Pastoral Letter, 1864. 
* The recent legal decisions on the law of betting are a case in point. 
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legislate in things purely spiritual for a spiritual commonwealth, is 
to occupy an argumentative position based alike on logic and expe- 
diency. The grievance arising from the present state of things is 
this—that, while the court is entirely lay and civil in its constitution, 
it assumes, and is very generally assumed, to possess ecclesiastical and 
spiritual character, and presumes even to pronounce purely spiritual 
sentences. Nor must it be forgotten that its decisions bind for all 
future time the ecclesiastical courts subjected to its jurisdiction ; 
so that, even if these latter were satisfactorily constituted as spiritual 
tribunals, they become, by their subordination in spirituals to a mere 
lay court, virtually secularised. Many Churchmen feel very keenly 
that for the Church to assent to such an arrangement is to abdicate 
her own proper and inalienable function as the Divine Teacher, and 
therefore to betray a sacred trust. 

But, by way of meeting this line of reasoning, it is alleged that, 
whatever may have been the original and inherent rights of the 
Church of England to interpret her own formularies, she has long 
since surrendered those rights to the Crown, and has acknowledged 
that it now pertains to the sovereign on appeal, and by virtue of the 
royal supremacy, to decide spiritual questions, 

Here the issue depends on the answer to the question, what 
was the actual effect of the rearrangement of the relations between 
Church and State carried out by Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, 
and this again is intelligible only by a reference to the state of things 
prevailing before. First, as regards appeals,’ it is true that those 
which had formerly gone to the Pope were henceforth to be heard 
by the King. The inference commonly drawn is that the Crown 
now assumed the right of trying on appeal questions of doctrine and 
divine worship. What is the fact ? It is established beyond a doubt ‘ 
that in pre-Reformation times such cases never went on appeal to 
Rome at all.° They were always tried by the bishop, with a final 
appeal to the provincial synod. As the Pope had nothing to do with 
them before the Reformation, they were not included among the 
causes transferred to the King after the Reformation. What the 
Statute of Appeals did was to bring under the temporal jurisdiction 
a mass of cases—such as testamentary and matrimonial suits, and 
questions of tithes and ecclesiastical fees—which had come to be 
dealt with by the ecclesiastical courts with an appeal to the Pope. 

Again, Henry the Eighth was not the first sovereign to grant his 
subjects the right of taking complaints—‘ for lack of justice’ in the 
courts of the archbishops—to the king in Chancery, tanquam ab 


* 24 Hen. VIII. c, 12. 

* See Report of Kecl. Courts Comm. 1883, vol. i. p. 61 (Hist, Appx. I. by Rev, Dr. 
Stubbs), 

® The annual bull, Jn Coena Domini, in which successive popes claimed the right 
of ultimately deciding questions of heresy, was never allowed to be published in 
England. 
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abusu. A precisely similar right had been given by the eighth 
Constitution of Clarendon under Henry the Second. This right of 
prohibition and injunction was exercised again and again by the 
king in Chancery for centuries before Henry the Eighth re-asserted it. 
In practice it may occasionally be difficult to distinguish the claim 
to interfere by way of prohibition with decisions of the ecclesiastical 
court, from a claim to try on appeal ecclesiastical causes on their 
merits. But in theory, at least, and largely in practice too, the 
distinction is clear. The appeal tanquam ab abusu has reference 
either to the temporal incidents of a spiritual case or to alleged 
irregularities in the form of procedure. The Crown would use this 
power of prohibition against a bishop manifestly transcending his 
function—e.g. depriving a clerk for non-religious reasons, or with- 
out giving him a fair hearing. The same line—between what is 
matter of appeal and what is matter of prohibition—is rigidly drawn 
in other countries, notably in France, where the appel comme d’abus 
has nothing in the nature of an appeal on the merits of the case. 
The French parallel is extremely instructive. The appel comme 
d’abus lies if (1) the sentence of the Church Court is one which it is 
incompetent to pass, ¢.g. a sentence of imprisonment ; or if (2) the 
proceedings violate the public laws of the State; or if (3) there is a 
reasonable suspicion of unfair dealing. Where temporal injury has 
incidentally been inflicted on a man by a spiritual penalty, the 
remedy in France is by a civil action for damages. But the Civil 
Court would have no power to revise the original sentence on its 
merits, and certainly no civil court in France :could insist on the 
priest giving Communion to a person whom he declared to be unfit 
for it, or would consider the doctrinal bearing of documents.’ Pre- 
cisely similar in principle is the English right of recourse for lack of 
justice to the king in Chancery, which Henry the Eighth expressly 
declared had been enjoyed under his predecessors. He was merely 
claiming to wield the ancient right of the sovereign, not setting up a 
novel Erastian claim to decide what we mean nowadays by spiritual 
causes. 

So with the statute embodying the submission of the clergy.’ 
The legislative power claimed by a foreign prince, the Bishop of 
Rome, was abolished, and the English clergy solemnly promised their 
sovereign to abstain for all future time from enacting any canons or 
constitutions—which, being of a coercive character, involved civil penal- 
ties—without the royal licence. But the principle which this statute 
so forcibly asserts was not a new one. Former kings of England had 
exercised very large powers in the way of veto on Church legislation. 
When the clergy made their submission, they did not concede to the 
civil power the right of legislating in spiritual matters. 


* Cf. Report, vol. 1, Appx. 7, on the Gallican Church, by Dean Church. 
7 26 Hen, VIII. c. 19. 
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hth What, then, was the main point of Henry the Eighth’s enact- 
t of ments so far as they are still in force? It was to assert the supre- 
the macy of the Crown in the sense that all coercive jurisdiction, whether 
| it. exercised in temporal or in spiritual courts, comes from the sovereign 
iim and not from any foreign potentate. Even when the king went to 
ical the length of claiming to be the supreme head of the Church of 
eir England—by virtue of a statute® which Elizabeth significantly 
the omitted to re-enact—men like Tunstal, Gardiner, and Bonner assented 
ice to the claim in the sense that the king was the source of coercive 
ed power. But, that there was no surrender of the Church’s right to 
his decide her own doctrine and discipline is evident from the preamble 
his of the Statute of Appeals, which declares that that part of the body 
h- politic called the spiritualty (‘ usually called the English Church’), 
is as distinct from the temporalty, is to declare and interpret any 
mn question of divine law or of spiritual learning. Mr. Gladstone once 
LS said ° that ‘the words of this preamble *° amount to a solemn engage- 
e. ment’ on the part of the Crown towards the Church that the eccle- 
Le siastical law shall be administered by ecclesiastical judges—an 
is engagement which, he added, was broken by the State when, without 
e the Church’s consent, Parliament set up the Judicial Committee as a 
a supreme tribunal for deciding spiritual cases. 
s Elizabeth, like her father, was solicitous to explain, in her first 
e Act of Parliament,'' that she was restoring to the Crown of England 
} no more than its ‘ancient jurisdiction.’ Ten years later she declares 
S in a proclamation that she had ‘neither claimed nor exerted any 
2 other authority in the Church than had attached from immemorial 
t time to the English Crown.’ The Crown ‘challenged no superiority 
, to define, decide or determine any article or point of the Christian 
. faith or religion, or to change any right or ceremony before received 


in the Catholic Church.’ The Royal Supremacy in matters spiritual 
meant ‘no more than this, that she being by lawful succession 
Queen of England, all persons born in the realm were subject to her, 
and to no other earthly ruler. . . . So far and no further, the Crown 
of England claimed authority over the Church.’ 

A curious piece of evidence may be cited to show how little the 
legislation of Henry the Eighth had destroyed in the English 
Episcopate—even as represented by an extreme Puritan like Arch- 
bishop Grindal—the sense of what belonged of right to the spiritualty. 
Referring to a question that had arisen between Queen Elizabeth and 
himself, the Archbishop writes :— 




















* 26 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
® Historical Remarks on the Royal Supremacy, ed. 1877, p. 35. 

© The mind of those who framed these statutes is clearly exhibited by the even 
more explicit language of the draft of the Reformatio legum, which, though it never 
became law, is valuable for the light it throws on contemporary opinion. 

" 1 Eliz, oc. 1, 
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I beg you, Madam, that you would refer all these ecclesiastical matters which 
touch religion, or the doctrine and discipline of the Church, unto the bishops and 
divines of your realm; according to the example of all godly Christian emperors 
and princes of all ages. For indeed they are things to be judged (as an ancient 
father writeth) in ecclesia, seu synodo, non in palatio, When your Majesty hath 
questions of the laws of your realm, you do not decide the same in your court, but 
send them to your judges to be determined. Likewise for doubts in matters of 
doctrine or discipline of the Church, the ordinary way is to refer the decision of 
the same to the bishops and other head ministers of the Church. 


And then he addresses his sovereign in the language used by 
St. Ambrose to Theodosius and to Valentinian.'® Elizabeth accepted 
the rebuke, and withdrew the matter in dispute from the House of 
Commons. The Thirty-seventh Article undoubtedly represents the 
Queen’s deliberate judgment on the whole question. King James the 
First, whose ideas of the royal prerogative certainly did not err on 
the side of defect, writes as follows :-— 

I never did nor will presume to create any articles of faith, or to be judge 


thereof; but to submit my exemplary obedience unto them [the bishops] in as 
great humility as the meanest of the land.'* 


The constitutional relation of the sovereign to the Church is 
summed up in the description of him as the ‘Godly Prince’ of 
Article XXXVII., who, while not usurping the functions of the 
sacred ministry, is to ‘restrain with the civil sword’ those who offend 
against the Church’s discipline." 

The first and the chief ground of defence, therefore, taken up 
by the clergy whose loyalty has been called in question is a distinct 
denial that the present Court of Appeal for spiritual causes is 
a constitutional tribunal. They say that it was never intended 
under the Reformation statutes to allow an appeal, in questions of 
doctrine, from the spiritualty to a secular court. So far from denying 
the royal supremacy over spiritual causes, they affirm that it is really 
exercised through the Church’s courts, by virtue of the coercive 
authority with which the Crown has clothed them. This is a 
privilege peculiar to an Established Church. The State gives to the 
Church’s tribunals a recognition and a sanction to which there is no 
parallel in the case of non-established bodies.» Hence, it is argued, 

"2 Grindal’s Remains (Parker Society, 1843), p. 387. 

8 Apology for the Oath of Allegiance. 

Poth Erastians and Papists have tried to prove from the wording of the oath of 
homage taken by the bishops— by which each bishop acknowledges that he holds his 
‘ spiritualities ’ as well as his ‘ temporalities’ from the sovereign—that the Anglican 
Episcopate has surrendered its inherent rights, and disclaims any authority but what 
is derived from the Crown. The real meaning of the term ‘spiritualities’ seems 
decisively settled by a letter from Wolsey to Stephen Gardiner, written from Esher 
in 1529. After describing his extreme poverty, Wolsey inquired whether he should 
‘forfeit his spiritualities of Winchester or no,’ adding, ‘ What is it to His Highness to 
give some convenient portion out of Winchester and St. Albans; his Grace taking, 
with my hearty good will, the residue?’ (Cavendish, Life of Wolsey). 


8 See Heel. Courts Comm., 1883, vol. ii. Evidence of Rev. Dr. Littledale, p. 233 
and Mr W. Phillimore, quest. 1373, 1403, 1428. 
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for the temporal power to break through this compact without the 
Church’s consent, and to set up purely temporal courts to settle her 
doctrine, worship, and discipline, is an infringement of rights that 
have been acknowledged for 1300 years, and an unconstitutional 
act that cannot bind churchmen in foro conscientie. Convocation, 
though arbitrarily silenced for nearly a century and a half, acts 
under royal licence as a legislature in spiritual things, as does 
Parliament in temporal. The statutes creating the present Court of 
Appeal '* and the Church Discipline '’ and Public Worship Regula- 
tion '* Acts were passed in disregard of this estate of the Realm, which 
was practically extruded from its lawful cognisance of the matter. 
Again, a distinction is drawn between a supremacy exercised by 
the sovereign in person and that claimed on behalf of a body com- 
posed as the House of Commons now is. The ‘Godly Prince’ of 
Article XXXVII. was supposed to interpose personally in Church 
affairs. English sovereigns before the Conquest used the title 
Vicarius Christi. The idea is avowedly derived from the Jewish 
kings. It would be offensive to suggest that the place of the‘ Godly 
Prince’ has been taken by a godless Parliament, though it is the 
literal fact that a member of Parliament need not in these days be a 
Christian. But the sovereign was conceived of as a persona mixta— 
as partaking of the sacredness attributed in the Old Testament to 
‘the Lord’s Anointed.’ It has even been held that his coronation 
imparts to the king an ecclesiastical character, and certainly he has 
from early times been clothed with a distinctively ecclesiastical vest- 
ment. Although the sovereign may wield by commission the civil 
sword, he can hardly invest the existing House of Commons with 
the ‘ godliness’ which—ecclesiastically, at any rate—is his attribute. 
Whatever the cogency of the foregoing considerations, however, 
the question still arises, whether a clergyman, by virtue of his holding 
a benefice, is not under contract either to submit to the State courts 
when they claim his obedience, or else to resign his position. It is 
urged—doubtless with truth—that if he profits by the advantages of 
establishment, he must also accept its drawbacks, and that his 
benefice, inasmuch as it is a temporality, must come within the 
legitimate sphere of the control of the secular courts. The argu- 
ment would be unanswerable if a parochial benefice were nothing 
but a temporality. This, however, is not the fact. The temporali- 
ties of a benefice are conferred by Induction: the spiritualities are 
conveyed by Institution. The cure of souls is the raison Wétre of a 
parochial benefice. The tithes, the glebe, the fees, the parsonage, 
the freehold of the material church, are incidental. A parish incum- 
bent may therefore not illogically contend that, as his commission 
has been entrusted to him by the bishop, he cannot be deprived of 


2&3 Wm. IV. c. 92. 7 3 & 4 Vict. c. 86. 8 37 & 38 Vict. c. 85. 
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or suspended from it by the secular authority ; although he would 
recognise the right of the State to strip him of his temporalities.'® 

But, after all, the stone most frequently thrown at the ‘ lawless’ 
clergy is the charge that they refuse obedience even to their bishops, 
thus defying the same spiritual authority which they constantly 
invoke against the secular power. They are reminded that in the 
Church of Rome episcopal authority amounts almost to despotism. 
Cardinal de Bonnechose, a recent Archbishop of Rouen, declared that 
when he said to his clergy ‘march,’ they marched, and when he cried 
‘halt,’ they halted. This may be true, but is it the Anglican ideal ? 
Is it not evident that such an autocracy, if it overrides the rights 
and responsibilities of the humblest parochus, violates the Church’s 
constitutional polity ? * 

Certainly the normal attitude of a parish priest should be one of 
subjection to his bishop. He is not to be perpetually contriving to 
render the minimum of obedience, or seeking some loophole by 
which he may escape the necessity of submission. He can only 
hesitate as to his duty if the mandate of an individual bishop 
directly contravenes the supreme law of the Church, as set forth 
with the authority of the Provincial Synod in the Book of Common 
Prayer. On the other hand, the Church’s regular judicial system 
fully provides for the citation of a disobedient priest before the 
Diocesan Court, with a right of appeal to the Provincial Court.” 

In addition to the defects of which they complain in the con- 
stitution of the Final Court of Appeal, many Churchmen of repute 
bring against it grave accusations of miscarriage of justice. Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, who himself sat upon the Judicial Committee, and 
filled the high office of Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, declared 
that its judgments had been ‘judgments of policy, not of law.’ To 
this statement even the late Lord Selborne could make no other 
reply than that the learned judge was ‘a garrulous old man.’ To 
quote other dissentients, the late Sir John Taylor Coleridge, a great 
lawyer and a great churchman, taking a course never before adopted 
by any other judge of the realm, criticised the Purchas Judgment on 
vestments :— 

It is conceded in the [Committee’s] Report that the vestments, the use of 


which is now condemned, were in use by authority of Parliament in that year 
[2 Edw. VI}. Having that fact, you are bound to construe the Rubric as if those 





” See Puller’s The Duties and Rights of Parish Priests (1877), pp. 5-14. 

* In primitive times the diocese was a single large parish, of which the bishop 
was incumbent and his clergy the curates—as they would be termed nowadays. But 
when the diocese was divided into various parishes, the bishop delegated some of his 
ruling power and responsibilities to each parochus. Hence the distinction still exist- 
ing between the status of a parish priest and that of his curates. The latter can be 
removed ad nutwm episcopi. The former possesses definite rights which prevent his 
removal except by regular process in the diocesan court.—Jbid. pp. 21-30. 

Ibid. pp. 16-20. 
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vestments were specifically named in it, instead of being only referred to. If an 
Act should be passed to-morrow that the uniform of the Guards should henceforth 
be such as was ordered for them by authority, and used by them in the 
Ist Geo. I., you would first ascertain what that uniform was; and, having 
ascertained it, you would not enquire into the changes which may have been 
made, many or few, with or without lawful authority, between the lst Geo. I. 
and the passing of the new Act. All these, that Act, specifying the earlier 
date, would have made wholly immaterial. It would have seemed strange, I 
suppose, if a commanding officer, disobeying the Statute, had said in his defence, 
‘There have been many changes since the reign of George the First; and as to 
“ retaining,” we put a gloss on that, and thought it might mean only retaining to 
the Queen’s use; so we have put the uniforms safely in store.’ But I think it 
would have seemed more strange to punish and mulct him severely if he had 
obeyed the law and put no gloss on plain words.”* 


Dr. Walter Phillimore—now Mr. Justice Phillimore—in a speech 
delivered in 1874, showed that some of the Privy Council’s decisions 
were conflicting and irreconcilable.” 

Lord Chancellor Cairns, who was actually chief of the Judicial 
Committee in both the Mackonochie and the Purchas cases, said 
that the judgments of the Privy Council ‘were irreconcilable and 
could not stand together.’ 

Bishop Wilberforce spoke of ‘the present gross system of unfair- 
ness,’ and denounced the Gorham decision as ‘this vile judgment 
. . . to be treated as a mere State decision.’ Mr. Gladstone declared 
that that judgment ‘laid a foundation for emptying of all their force 
the Articles of the Creed, one by one, as public opinion by successive 
stages shall admit and encourage it.’ Commenting on the Denison 
case, Mr. Gladstone observed that it was plain that even ‘in the 
sacred halls of Justice there are now two measures—not one—in use : 
the strait one for those supposed to err in believing too much, and 
the other for those who believe too little ;’ and he added that ‘judicial 
proceedings are governed by extra-judicial considerations.’ * 


2 Letter to Dr. Liddon on the Purchas Judgment (1871), pp. 7, 8. 

*3 In ‘ Westerton v. Liddell’ it declared that the Ornaments Rubric plainly sanc- 
tioned the vestments in use in the second year of Edward the Sixth. In the Purchas 
case it affirmed that this same Rubric did nothing of the kind, and that to wear 
the vestments was even a punishable offence. An even more flagrant instance is the 
contradictory construction placed upon the Rubric preceding the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion. When the court wanted to condemn Mr. Mackonochie for bending the knee 
after the Act of Consecration, it declared that the clause, ‘ standing before the Table,’ 
governs the whole of the words that follow. But when, only two years later, the 
object was to prohibit Mr. Purchas from taking the eastward position and to force 
him to stand at one end of the Table instead of ‘ before’ it, it was ruled that the 
very same clause (‘ standing before the Table’) applies only to the ordering of the 
Bread and Wine.—<Speeches on the P.W.R. Bill, made at a Meeting of the £.C.U., 
16th of June, 1874, pp. 51, 52. 

* The Judicial Committee, in the Ridsdale judgment of 1877, ruled that the 
Ornaments Rubric, which has the authority of 13 & 14 Car. II. cap. 4, must be held 
to forbid what it seems to enjoin; its meaning being governed by 1 Eliz. cap. 2 (a 
statute a century earlier !), in which the vestments and other ornaments of 2 Edw. VI. 
are directed to be used ‘ until other order shall be therein taken by the authority of 
the Queen’s Majesty.’ Their lordships contended that. this ‘other order’ was taken 
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It is even possible to allege the authority of four archbishops in 
support of the view that the present Final Court of Appeal is so 
unsatisfactory that it ought to be abolished. It was through Arch- 
bishop Tait’s influence that the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Courts was appointed. The draft scheme now before Convocation, 
and embodying the Commission’s recommendations, was the work of 
Archbishop Benson, whose judgment too in the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
case certainly ignored, if it did not contravene, the Privy Council’s 
previous decisions. The present archbishops have already incurred 
the wrath of Sir William Harcourt for having assumed a similar 
attitude. The ‘lawless’ clergy may ask why that which, in the 
mouths of these weighty authorities, is but a choleric word, should 
become, when they utter it, flat blasphemy ; and why they are to be 
denounced as ‘mutinous,’ as ‘ perjured priests,’ as ‘traitors,’ for 
calling in question the authority of a court whose existence the 
bishops themselves are anxious to terminate. 

The proceedings of the Judicial Committee have evoked serious 
disapproval by the evidence they afford of strong bias. High 
Churchmen hold that, while the Court has been stern and strict in 
its treatment of them, it has been lax in toleration of others. 
While whitewashing Mr. Gorham and Bishop Colenso, it has, under 
penalties, forbidden at the Holy Communion the use of the Elements 
in that form in which they were unquestionably used at its original 
institution. Both by the Final Court of Appeal and by Lord 
Penzance’s tribunal a hostile animus has, it is felt, been shown 
towards High Churchmen—an animus heightened even to the point 
of contumely. The Church Association’s bill of costs against a 
clerical defendant revealed the fact that Lord Penzance held private 
conferences with its agents. Its counsel in the first Mackonochie 
case, Dr. Archibald Stephens, was allowed, without rebuke, to style 
the Mixed Chalice ‘grog.’ It hired a man, under pretence of Com- 
munion, to secrete and take away the Sacrament, which was brought 
into Lord Penzance’s Court pinned to a sheet of paper as an ‘ exhibit,’ 
and was ultimately given up to Archbishop Tait at his request. 
Such facts and incidents have been a great cause of offence. 

The clergy who are denounced as ‘ lawless’ have some reason to 
complain of the partiality which selects them for censure, while 
ignoring or excusing the notorious shortcomings of the Puritan 
school. They say that little account is taken of Puritan neglect of 
Daily Service, or of the thoroughly Jesuitical pleas put forward to 


in the queen’s Advertisements of 1566, abolishing the vestments. But a most eminent 
scholar, Mr. James Parker of Oxford, after an exhaustive investigation, proved con- 
clusively that the queen never took ‘ other order.’ Mr. Parker appeals to a draft of 
Archbishop Parker’s Advertisements endorsed by Lord Burleigh, ‘ These orders were 
never published.’ Yet on the strength of this curious historical reading five clergy- 
men suffered imprisonment ! 
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defend it, and they ask if anything can be imagined more 
irreligious in the broadest sense of the term—more opposed te those 
primary instincts of piety which even Mahomedans and heathen 
exhibit—than that a parish clergyman, holding an endowment and 
having a parish church at his disposal, should dare to omit that 
daily tribute of public worship to which he is solemnly pledged. 

One word as to the somewhat hackneyed dictum, ‘So long as the 
Church is established, she must be subject to whatever trammels the 
State chooses to impose on her. She can easily obtain her liberty 
at the price of Disestablishment.’ The notion that Establishment 
necessarily involves the acceptance by the Church at the hands of 
Parliament (ultimately, that is to say, from the man in the street) 
of any conceivable modifications of her Creed and Worship is dis- 
proved by the ecclesiastical position beyond the Tweed. In spite of 
one or two recent attempts to blink plain facts, it has been demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the Scottish Kirk would not tolerate the 
State bondage prescribed for its southern neighbour. English 
Churchmen claim that the liberty enjoyed by the Scottish Establish- 
ment is already theirs de jwre, if not de facto. 

Lastly, to suppose that a non-established denomination is free 
from the royal supremacy is to deny the great constitutional maxim 
that the sovereign is over all persons—that is to say, over Cardinal 
Vaughan and Mr. Price Hughes, no less than over the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—within her dominions supreme. 

All that reasonable Churchmen really want is a court, competent, 
by virtue of its spiritual origin and consequent spiritual jurisdiction, 
to decide spiritual causes ; capable, by reason of its sufficient know- 
ledge of the subject-matter, of forming a correct judgment; and sure 
to deliver the same with fairness and impartiality. 

What Churchmen withstand is the setting up of a new Popery. 
Popery in its essence means autocracy. In past centuries the Church 
has had to resist from within the autocracy of the Roman Curia and 
of the Crown. To-day she has need to resist an even more unwar- 
rantable attempt from without, to destroy her privileges and depre- 
ciate her authority. 

GEORGE ARTHUR. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE NATURAL DECLINE OF WARFARE 


In view of the Tsar’s proposals, people are dividing themselves 
between two persuasions. There are those who drearily believe that 
war is an incurable evil, and that human nature will be in the future 
much the same as it has been in the past. Others, of more hopeful 
temperament, feel that wars must have an end, and that the world 
is ripening slowly for the change. I purpose to show that 
history beyond a doubt supports this happier conclusion. For it 
tells us how, with the birth and death of the centuries, human 
sympathy has been developing, and how, as it grew, it has been 
sapping the military spirit. A minute enquiry brings the conviction 
that this beneficent process, so far from being spent and ended, is 
now more vital and more active than ever. 

It is true that the man who confines his attention to his own 
time and his immediate surroundings must fail to see this change, 
just as he will fail to see at a single glance any movement in the 
hands of a clock. But let him choose an adequate interval, and 
examine the warlike spirit as it seems at the beginning and at the 
end of that interval, and the change is too evident to be for a 
moment doubted. 

Let me trace the amelioration of the centuries as shown in our 
English race, taking intervals of four centuries, and thence derive 
our faith in the future from the belief that it will be continuous 
with the processes of the past. Start, then, in the seventh century, 
with our ancestors of forty generations ago. If we, who are accus- 
tomed to the peaceful ways of a modern city, could be dropped back 
into one of these Teutonic tribes, our lives would seem one long 
ferocious nightmare, wherein no occupation was of any repute save 
that of the warrior, nor any pursuit capable of kindling ardour save 
that of slaughter. As Thorpe' says: ‘A rough plenty at home 
and the bloody game of war abroad were the only delights’ of 
these races. Every man had a natural right to avenge with sword 
or knife any injury he received. Brawls, wounds, deaths were too 
common to excite surprise or attract attention. 

We talk of their laws, but he who reads the voluminous Leges 


' Northern Mythology, i. p. 202. 
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Barbarorwm will see that for tribe after tribe, without exception, 
these were only statements of the money compensation which 
it had grown customary for the injurer to offer the injured to 
appease him. Whether they were to be received or not was 
entirely in the option of the person injured. If he preferred 
blood, it was his inalienable right to slay, or mutilate, or torture, as 
his revenge might dictate and his power enforce. To be able to fight 
well was thus the essential and almost the only foundation on which 
rested a man’s life, liberty, and reputation. To train himself in 
arms, and to be ready at any moment to use them, became the great 
objects of solicitude ; and, as Guizot says, ‘all was war, and everything 
had the character of warfare.’ Peaceful industry was degrading and 
fit only for slaves; and a man’s surest passport to the heaven of 
wassail was to die amid the frenzied slaughter of battle. 

But these habits rested on a basis of bloodthirsty character. 
Before a battle the priests solemnly devoted to the gods the whole of 
the hostile army then in sight, and, if possible, no man of it was left 
alive. When Hermann decoyed the great host of Varus into the 
forest depths, all the Romans that escaped death in the battle were 
captured and led into the dark recesses, where every man of them 
was sacrificed upon hastily erected altars.* Latham, in his edition of 
Tacitus, quotes six contemporary authorities to show that this practice 
of concluding a victory with human sacrifices was customary among 
our Teutonic ancestors. Some crucified their prisoners ; others hung 
them up to trees for archery practice ; but in general a captive was 
either slain on the spot or else reserved to be sacrificed to the 
gods. Even when the progress of agriculture induced them to keep 
a majority of the prisoners alive to be slaves, they appeased the 
gods for this indignity by increasing the tortures inflicted on 
the small remainder. Gibbon describes how, before the blazing 
altar, every hundredth man’s arms were hacked off him and, before 
his eyes, thrown into the flames. All that a Red Indian would 
have done last century was freely practised by our ancestors of 
twelve centuries ago ; and the highest ideal of a man then included, 
as a duty, dark cruelty and gruesome revenge against all his 
enemies. 

When the Teutons swept through Spain and the populous North 
of Africa, we know from Procopius, an eye-witness, how they 
wantonly soaked their sword-blades in the blood of every human 
being they met, sweeping away five millions of inoffensive people for 
nothing but the mere craving for slaughter. They led the unresist- 
ing women and children out of the cities and slew till they were 
weary, casting the bodies up into huge heaps that polluted the air 
for miles. Michelet draws from contemporary chroniclers the same 
picture of the Teutonic invaders of France. Wherever they went 

2 Tacitus, Annales, i. 61. 
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they swept the land clear with wanton massacre. If we ask how it 
came, then, that any of the population escaped, the answer is that an 
army would find it a task demanding huge labour and long time to 
visit each part of a large country and exterminate its people. But 
they did what they could; and Dr. Robertson says of our forefathers 
in the seventh century: ‘ Wherever they marched their route was 
marked with blood, for they massacred everybody on their way.’® 
When the sport grew stale through monotony, they devised 
humorous variations, as when the Franks rolled their waggons 
over two hundred maidens and cast their bodies to the dogs. Only 
a wide reading of early chronicles will give any realisation of the 
devilment in the nature of mankind in these ages. 

When our Teutonic forefathers made good their footing in 
England they swept the land of human beings. A certain 
proportion escaped to the west; all the others were destroyed. Dr. 
Gardiner records, however, that in some parts ‘a considerable 
number of women were preserved from slaughter.’ Heads were 
plentifully used for decoration, and we know that then and long after 
it was a favourite and common sport to throw infants up in the air 
and catch them deftly on the point of the spear as they fell. Two 
centuries later a chief obtained his nickname through his zeal in 
trying to stop the practice. 

If anyone nowadays is inclined to despair of progress, let him try 
to imagine the feelings of the cloistered man of peace with all that 
sea. of carnage and murderous instinct around him. He must have 
thought it incurable. And so it was in his day; but there were 
days to come after, and if we move along four mile-posts on the way 
of history, and look at the men of the eleventh century, while we still 
find bloodshed and atrocity, yet we must be satisfied that progress 
has been made, in regard both to private and to public warfare. 

The individual has largely lost the privilege of washing out 
incontinently in blood the injury he conceives himself to have 
sustained. The laws of Ina and of Edmund are fully in force, accord- 
ing to which the injured man must first demand his money compen- 
sation. 

There is a strong king now, instead of an inconsiderable chief, 
and if the injured party strike without first demanding compensation 
he has to reckon on the royal vengeance for breaking the ‘ king’s 
peace.’ And if compensation is refused, the injured man has no 
longer the right to kill his enemy when and how he can. He must 
meet him in fair combat, for the ‘ ordeal of battle’ was only the old 
right of every man to sustain his quarrel with his own sword, but 
rendered more orderly, and with due formalities so as to avoid the 
spreading of the feud. By this and the system of ‘ compurgation’ 
individual brawling had been greatly reduced ; but every noble who 

® View of the State of Burope, sect. i. 
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could gather fifty men to follow him claimed, and had his claim 
allowed, to fight out his quarrels with his neighbours just as nations 
now do. Thus, as Gibbon says, ‘in the eleventh century every 
peasant was a soldier and every village a fortification; each wood 
and valley was the scene of murder and rapine.’ No man in these 
days could lie down to rest with any security, save such as his own 
and his comrades’ weapons could bring him. Every town, village, 
castle in the most secluded inland part, set its watch night and day 
to guard it from surprise and slaughter, and a well-known law of 
England declared that anyone approaching an inhabited place had 
to blow his horn three times, in order to warn the inmates of his 
approach. Otherwise they were justified in regarding him as an 
enemy and slaying him on the spot. All men were at all times 
armed or had arms within reach, and none ever travelled on the 
highways without comrades. 

The belligerent passions were thus of mighty power, and yet in 
the gloom there were gleams—nay, broad floods—of early daylight 
appearing ; for it had ceased to be consistent with the spirit of the 
times that women and children should be slain. After the siege of 
a stubborn city a promiscuous slaughter might occur, but it was no 
longer customary. All prisoners taken in arms were, however, put 
to death, and William the Conqueror sometimes cut off the hands 
and feet of the leaders, leaving them to die by inches. 

He who carefully compares the civil wars of Stephen and Matilda 
with the wars of the Heptarchy will be able to perceive how definite 
had been the progress of the intervening centuries. They were 
bad enough, Heaven knows, and Green calls them ‘a mere chaos of 
pillage and bloodshed’ ; while Gardiner tells us that ‘ the barons hung 
up men by their feet, and smoked them: hung others up by their 
thumbs,’ and so on through a catalogue of brutalities; but men at 
least had moved on from that stage in which they quaff wine from 
enemies’ skulls, and decorate their horses with human scalps, and 
burn men for sacrifices, and slaughter women, and catch babies upon 
pikes. 

And so, as men’s tempers had grown milder, they were ripening 
for the great innovation of the ‘Truce of God,’ which in its day 
seemed as wild as in our days a proposal for disarmament may 
seem. Every baron claimed the right to lead his men when he pleased 
to fight his neighbour and harry the lands of his neighbour’s vassals. 
The incessant fighting, burning, and slaying which thus arose filled 
the wisest minds of the period with despair—so hopeless everywhere 
was the prospect of stemming or in any way calming that tide of 
brutal passions! But they knew nothing of the great under-flowing 
current, which with unseen force was working to mitigate the human 
temper. Century after century the reforms appeared that had 
seemed so impossible. First, in the softening mood of men, the 
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Church was able to secure that its holy days should be free from 
bloodshed ; then that the Sundays should be equally free; and in 
the end that great boon called the ‘Truce of God’ came to be 
secured, and the Church was able to exact from every male when he 
reached the age of twelve the solemn oath that fighting should cease 
with the Wednesday evening in each week and not be resumed till the 
Monday morning. Itis not to be conceived that this ‘Truce of God’ 
was universally adopted, or in any place as scrupulously observed as 
the Church had hoped. But there were wide regions to which it 
brought ‘an unexpected degree of restfulness. There was a new charm 
and a delightful relief in being able for four days out of seven to 
remit the strain of a life or death watchfulness. 

But suppose we now move forward to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and picture England as she was in Tudor times. What a 
change in the military feeling! War has assumed a new aspect. 
The old lust of killing as in itself a delight has disappeared. Even 
prisoners in arms are now spared. It is two centuries since an English 
commander has deliberately slain his captives after a battle. It is 
true that at Agincourt Henry the Fifth gave orders to butcher the 
prisoners ; but this was done under a mistake, and the orders were as 
soon as possible countermanded. After the battle he was careful to 
excuse himself, and the whole incident proves how much the temper 
of men had been altered. 

Occasionally the slaughter of the populace of a city after an 
obstinate siege occurred as an old survival. But from the time when 
the Black Prince massacred the populace of Limoges in the fourteenth 
century the practice had died out among English commanders. 
The only exceptions were those cases where religious animosities 
supervened, as in Lord Grey’s massacres in Ireland during the 
reign of Elizabeth, or Cromwell’s excesses at Drogheda. On the 
Continent also, brutal slaughters of this sort had come to be rare, 
unless when sectarian rancour embittered the minds of the captors. 
But when the Spaniards slew the populace of the captured towns in the 
Netherlands, the general execration throughout Europe showed how 
the feelings of men had been sweetened in the previous centuries. 

Grotius, writing about this time, gives in his book De Jure Bell 
a very definite statement as to the prevailing sentiment. At the 
devastation of a province or the capture of a city, he thinks it right 
that children, women, old men, clergy, farmers, merchants, and other 
non-combatants should be spared. He allows that tradition and 
precedent are against him, but he claims to be speaking of the newer 
spirit. He is doubtful as to whether it is right for the victors to 
ravish the women of captured places. All precedent, he says, 
establishes the right, but he praises those generals that refuse to 
exercise it.‘ Speaking as a lawyer, bound by tradition, he has to 

* Book iii. chap. iv. 
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admit the right of the victor to slay all prisoners taken in arms, but 
he thinks that if heathen they might be more wisely enslaved, and 
if Christian they ought to be only held to ransom. It was not 
till another century had gone by that the feeling of Europe was 
absolutely clear and definite about the matter, and that Montesquieu 
was able to say without reserve that ‘slaughter of prisoners made 
after the heat of action is now condemned by every civilised nation.’ ° 

If one wishes to see clearly how far the new sentiments had 
travelled, let him compare the civil war of Cavalier and Roundhead 
with the war of Stephen and Matilda five centuries before, or even 
with the Wars of the Roses half-way between. He will find an almost 
complete absence of the earlier ferocity. Men make war with grave 
regret; it is not the aim and object of life, but a sad necessity 
reluctantly complied with. Non-combatants are as little as possible 
molested, and property is’rarely destroyed in wantonness or in malice. 
In short, it is by comparison a war between gentlemen, and it has 
little trace of the mad frenzy for strife, and none at all of the fierce 
thirst for blood, that characterised the earlier times. 

On the Continent the progress was somewhat slower ; still, it 
went forward ; and Niebuhr says that the devastation of the Palatinate 
by the troops of Louis the Fourteenth was the last instance of the 
old practice whereby the houses, crops, and every kind of property 
throughout a fertile province were burnt, and the inhabitants turned 
out as homeless wanderers. But, of course, the greatest contrast 
between the seventeenth century and the seventh is found in the 
growth of a huge civil population. Every man of the seventh century 
was trained to arms. He had to be so trained. It was his only 
chance of prospering, and thus it became his only pride. In the 
seventeenth century not one man in a dozen had been in any way 
trained to arms or taken part in warfare. Great bodies of men had 
learnt to live in absolute peacefulness among themselves ; and this 
alone was a clear mark of a huge alteration in warlike sentiments 
effected in the intervening thousand years. 

Now make the final transition to the England of our own time. 
For two and a half centuries her soil has been practically free from 
war ; for a century and a half it has been absolutely free from it. 
Scotland and Ireland have been very nearly as long undisturbed by 
conflicts, It now appears that forty millions of people can live at 
absolute peace among themselves in a land where, ten centuries ago, 
our ancestors of the Heptarchy spent their whole lives in fighting 
each other, till, as Milton says in his history of those unlovely times, 
the tangle of feuds and wars, murders and devastations, became,too 
sickening to be recorded. If we contrast the present habit of going 
unarmed and never dreaming of the need of arms, with the dire 
necessity of those days, when his weapons were a man’s constant 
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companions, we can see how far the race has travelled on the road to 
peace. So, if we wish to see how far it has travelled on the way to 
humanity, think with what gusto our ancestors slew the wounded on 
the field of battle, and then consider how the army surgeon—an 
invention of the last two centuries—cares for the wounded of the 
enemy, with almost as much solicitude as for his own. 

When war in our time arises, the opposing forces are on a far 
grander scale than has ever been known in the world’s history. And 
yet the total amount of warfare is immensely diminished. For 
war is now much rarer, and it is comparatively brief. In spite of all 
the ingenuity of our great weapons of destruction, the loss of life in 
Europe by war during the present century has not exceeded one per 
annum out of every ten thousand of the population. One in a 
hundred would be a very low estimate of similar deaths in the Europe 
of a thousand years ago; so that warfare is now less than one- 
hundreth part as destructive as it was in the early Middle Ages. 

And this change in our habits and passions and ambitions has 
arisen from certain radical changes in human nature. Ask the 
average man who passes up Fleet Street to throw a baby into the 
air and catch it on a spear. He is physically incapable of the cruelty. 
If he saw another person do it, his nerves would react with violent 
repulsion at the sight. But if you could touch his sympathies you 
would find him contributing his hard-earned money to save from 
. starvation babes he had never seen, and never would be likely to see, 
by the banks of the Ganges or the Whang-ho. There is plenty left 
of the old temper, and sometimes its upheaval gives reminiscence of 
the past, but in the main a newer spirit prevails that is founded on 
nerve organisms at once more intelligent and more sympathetic. 

Those, therefore, who dream that a reign of peace may, after all, 
be not so very far away, should find some comfort in noting that all 
the current of historic tendency is in favour of their dream. If they 
were striving against that current, their cause would be manifestly 
hopeless. But it bears them on towards their goal. And it is wise 
at times to reflect amid our efforts that, though man may dip his 
paddle and either help or thwart a little, it is the current itself that 
really settles the direction of progress. Beneath our busy efforts, 
that seem so great and fill so large a place in our interests, there are 
great, slow world-forces, which work out results on a far grander scale. 
While our ears are filled with the rumours of the streets, the babble- 
ment of papers, and the wrangles of politics, and while we think that 
these things make history, the true forces which mould our human 
destiny flow deep and silent beneath these eddies and that froth. 

Among the giant forces which thus work in unobtrusive might, 
there is the growth of human sympathy, which—neither made nor 
marred by human effort—moves steadily forward from century to 
century. It is a natural process, through which brutal and unsym- 
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pathetic strains by slow degrees are worked out, leaving the earth to 
be possessed by the sympathetic. If it were only the withdrawal of 
one per cent. at each generation, the change, being cumulative, would 
make itself strongly felt. See what breeders can do by persistent 
culling of their flocks. And a natural process culls the human race 
with equal efficiency. If the brutal fellow finds it hard to mate, and 
finds it hard to make his union permanent when mated, it is plain 
that his particular type will leave less than the average of offspring. 
If the unkind and unsympathetic parent loses more of his children 
than the average parent, then here again we have a culling process, 
and in the new generation the sympathetic type will be better repre- 
sented than the unsympathetic. If the low and callous fellow gets 
himself hung, or thrust in prison for ten years at a time, he leaves 
the world to be peopled by better men than he. But—apart from the 
criminal classes—the quarrelsome, selfish, unsocial man, the generally 
undesirable citizen, has always, in spite of what cynics may say, a 
less chance of thriving and leaving grandchildren behind him than 
his honest, helpful, and kindly competitor. 

And as with individuals, so with races ; kindness and honesty make 
the best policy in the end. The clan whose members stand shoulder 
to shoulder in mutual trust and good-fellowship will prosper and 
multiply when the neighbouring clan, rent with jealousies and 
weakened with feuds, grows thin and inconsiderable, and in the end 
disappears. Great nations obey the same law. When Germans 
could forget the antipathies of forty fragments, and make an empire, 
strong with brotherly cohesion, the day of their greatness began to 
dawn. While that continues, they must prosper and multiply. The 
solid unanimity recently displayed in England makes the nation 
secure, and will help her to people the world with her race in far-off 
colonies, which have owed their existence in part to a strong paternal 
feeling. Want of sympathetic cohesion paralyses a people, and it 
grows feeble and dwindles among the nations. 

A vast process of elimination is therefore going on, by means of 
which the world is given more and more into the possession of the 
sympathetic type. While we amuse ourselves, and argue and quarrel 
and threaten, this great but unobtrusive change is going forward. 
Marriages are made or fail to be made; children are reared or die 
out; citizens succeed or fail; nations expand or decay in such a 
fashion that, on the whole, the kindly dispositions tend ever, more 
and more, to prevail over the cruel. 

And therefore, Tsar or no Tsar, wars are eventually doomed, and 
peace must come in its own good time. That will be when the 
military instincts, born in our bone and thrilling in our blood, shall 
have been diluted to such an extent that our intelligence can fully 
control them. 

There is, of course, no reason why human ingenuity might not 
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do something to hasten the process. Men are not like the cattle, 
that take no interest in the alteration of their own character. We 
have souls in us, and aspirations, which might readily enough 
change the process from one of centuries to one of only generations. 

It is wise, however, not to be too sanguine, for the share of man 
is small and the influence of Nature hugely preponderant. From the 
Teuton chief who massacred women for the delight he had in killing, 
to the British officers I met on their way home from the Soudan, 
there has been an interval of twelve hundred years, filled with a long, 
slow, beneficent process of elimination, that has raised the human 
character immensely. If it required another four hundred years to 
carry us to the abolition of war, we could scarcely regard the rate of 
progress as having diminished. And yet I believe that this rate is 
being quickened at every generation, for in our day the law of the 
survival of the more sympathetic is allowed a far clearer course. 

At any rate, there is not the smallest reason for looking upon war 
as incurable. Every evil has in its day been so regarded, and many 
of the darkest features of the military spirit in medizval times were 
held to be inevitable. But they have been swept away by the 
swelling current of humanity; and we may rest in faith—or, better 
still, may work in faith—that the fate of war will be the same as that 
of cannibalism, and human sacrifices, and baronial wars, and the duel 
in England. For the ever-inflowing tide of sympathy will bear it 
away, and men will look back and wonder that ever such a thing 
could be. It is only a question of patient hopefulness, with as much 
of helpfulness as we can devise. 

ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. 





THE THAMES AS A SALMON RIVER 


Many reasons have been given for the decay and extinction of the 
once flourishing Thames salmon fishery, among them the want of 
piety—or, at any rate, the want of pious reverence—on the part of 
the fishermen. In olden days the Abbot of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
claimed, and for centuries received, tithe of all the salmon caught 
within the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, from Yantlett Creek to the 
City stone at Staines. According to the legend, the Abbot’s claim 
was based on the plea that when St. Peter consecrated the church 
named after him at Westminster he made a grant to the convent of 
the tithe of the salmon, and as the fishermen gradually left off making 
their accustomed offering so the salmon gradually disappeared from 
the Thames. 

The recently established Thames Salmon Association should bear 
this in mind, and arrange to let the Abbot of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
have his due share of the salmon when they have re-stocked the 
Thames. 

Coming down to later times, there is no difficulty in showing by 
reference to acts passed for the protection of Thames salmon, and 
from records of their presence and capture in the river, that from the 
thirteenth to the end of the eighteenth century the Thames salmon 
fishery was a very important one. 

That invaluable mine of antiquarian lore, Notes and Queries, tells 
us that in the churchwarden’s book of Wandsworth, under date 1580, 
is this entry: ‘In this somer, the fysshers of Wandesworthe tooke 
betweene Monday and Saturday, seven score salmons in the same ‘ 
fishings, to the great honor of God.’ 

Izaak Walton, writing about the middle of the next century, 
refers to Thames salmon as being the best in the kingdom, and to 
the great plenty of samlets in the river about Windsor ; he says the 
fish would return in much larger numbers from the sea but for the 
neglect of the wise statutes of Edward the First and Richard the 
Second against the erection of salmon weirs in the Thames. These 
erections were more in the nature of traps, placed probably in the 
arches of the bridges, than what we understand now by the word 
‘weir.’ These salmon traps were called ‘kidels,’ and it is interesting as 
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proving the importance of the fish that among the things the Barons 
made King John dispense with were his salmon traps at the Tower. 

As an instance of the numbers of salmon in the Thames 
hundred years after Walton’s time may be mentioned the fact that 
in 1754 the take of fish was so great at London Bridge that the price 
fell to sixpence per pound, and in one day in July 1766 one hundred 
and thirty Thames salmon were sent to Billingsgate market, and the 
same record says: ‘There never was known a greater plenty of 
salmon in the river Thames.’ 

Two years previously there is a record that ‘a fine large salmon 
trout was lately catched with a casting net at Eaton’s Ferry, near 
Waltham Abbey, which measured one yard and two inches in length 
and weighed 16 lbs.,’ proving that that fine tributary of the Thames, 
the Lea, was open to the ascent of salmon. 

At this time there were about twenty locks on the Thames, but 
the lowest being Bolter’s Lock at Maidenhead, over fifty miles from 
London Bridge, the fish still had spawning grounds open to them 
both in the main river and in such important tributaries as the Wey, 
Mole, Colne, &c. Griffiths, in his Description of the River Thames, 
published in 1758 by T. Longman, says of the Medway that it 
‘abounds with salmon’ and other fish. 

Mr. W. Wright, author of Fishes and Fishing, published in 1858, 
says he ‘ perfectly remembers in the year 1789 seeing a Thames 
salmon of seventy pounds which had been caught at Laleham.’ 
Salter confirms this, and says the fish was sold to Howel, a fishmonger 
in the Minories, for a shilling per pound. 

Mr. Lovegrove, in 1860, published a list of salmon captured at 
Bolter’s Lock and Pool from 1794 to 1821, in which latter year 
only two were taken ; the number was 483 and weight 7346} lb., an 
average of over fifteen pounds per fish, but of only about eighteen a 
year—a terrible falling off from the 130 in one day in 1766 
mentioned above. 

In 1820 Thames salmon were so scarce that one of twenty pounds, 
caught near Windsor, was sold to the king ata guineaa pound. Next 
year one was wanted for the coronation of George the Fourth, and 
thirty shillings per pound was offered ; none could be caught in time 
for the dinner, but next day two were taken between Blackheath and 
Woolwich. 

On the 3rd of October 1812, at Shepperton, Mr. G. Marshall, a 
London angler, killed a 21}-pound salmon on single gut and without 
a landing net. 

Wright mentions that when angling at the Horse and Groom 
Fishery, at Lea Bridge, in 1805 he hooked and landed a nine-pound 
salmon. Yarrell says the last Thames salmon he had a note of was 

taken in June 1833. 
There can be little doubt that the chief cause of the extinction 
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of Thames salmon was the erection of pound locks and weirs under 
the Thames Navigation Acts of 1788, 1795, and 1812. Writing in 
1858, Mr. W. Wright says: 


Formerly, in walking by the side of the Thames on a summer's evening, any- 
where above Sunbury up to Windsor, you would see numbers of large salmon leap 
out of the water by the side of the osier aits, either in sport or after flies. Now 
the locks and weirs are so unscientifically constructed, that if salmon wers to run 
the gauntlet of passing the pool, their further passage upward would be completely 
obstructed by these badly contrived erections. 


He goes on to describe the good effect improvements in opening 
up the Severn have had, and says : 


I have had the pleasure and advantage of a conversation with Mr. Boccius, to 
whom the improvement of the Severn fishing is very much to be credited, and he 
assures me if the weirs were altered, so as to allow the salmon to pass up and down 
the Thames freely, that he will undertake to re-stock that river with salmon. 


This was written over forty years ago, and Mr. Wright fears ‘ that 
the traffic on the river and its filthy state’ are against the success of 
the experiment. He suggests the experiment might be tried in the 
Lea; it might have been tried forty, years ago, but for many years 
past the state of that river between Tottenham and the Thames has 
been too foul for description, to say nothing of fish, and nearly all the 


lower Thames tributaries are in a like plight. 
Dr. Giinther, in his great work, An Introduction to the Study of 
Fishes, published in 1880, observes : 

It is said that the migratory species of the salmonide invariably return to the 
river in which they are bred. Experiments have shown that this is normally the 
case; but a small proportion appear to stray so far away from their native place 
as to be unable to find their way back. Almost every year salmon and sea-trout 
in the grilse state make their appearance at the mouth of the Thames (in which 
the migrating salmonoids have become extinct for many years), ready to re-ascend 
and to re-stock the river as soon as its poisoned water shall be sufficiently purified 
to allow them a passage. 


This fact, that some salmon annually come in, as it were to test 
the state of the river, was the incentive to the many re-stocking 
experiments made during the past twenty-five or thirty years. Frank 
Buckland was a great enthusiast for re-stocking our national river 
with the noblest of fish. I had many talks with him about it, and 
nothing gave him more pleasure than to chronicle in his paper, Land 
and Water, the capture of a salmon or grilse in the lower reaches of 
the river or in the Medway. In his Natural History of English 
Fishes, he gives a list of some salmon rivers in which the fish have 
been exterminated by human agencies, and I am afraid he indirectly 
blames the bishops: ‘It appears, therefore, that no less than 
eighteen bishops out of twenty-seven, preside over dioceses that either 
do produce salmon, er ought to produce salmon.’ 
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He attributed the ruin of the Thames salmon fishery to weirs ' 
and pollutions, but added: ‘I trust, however, that the exertions we 
are making to re-stock the Thames will cause it to become a salmon 
river again in our time.’ 

Thanks to the exertions of Frank Buckland, Stephen Ponder, and 
other enthusiasts (most of them members of the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society) between 1862 and 1880, many thousands of 
young salmon were bred and turned into the Thames. Not one, 
so far as is known, ever returned to the Thames above London. Mr. 
Wm. Senior, the angling editor of the Field, has published an 
interesting résumé of these experiments, and noted the joy with 
which Buckland heralded the capture now and then of a salmon in 
the estuary, as the attempt of one of his prodigals to return to its 
foster-father. 

Since, however, not a single salmon of all the many thousand 
fry put in ever re-appeared above London Bridge, all attempts 
hitherto made to re-stock the river must be considered absolute 
failures. 

The undoubted great improvement in the condition of the water 
of the Thames which has taken place in the last few years, due to 
the excellent work of the London County Council and the Thames 
Conservancy, has brought this most interesting question of re-stocking 
with salmon again to the front. In common with others, I have been 
glad to call attention to the fact that in consequence of the increased 
purity of the water—it would be more correct, perhaps, to say its 
decreased impurity—the fresh-water fish, such as roach and dace, are 
found lower down and salt-water fish are coming higher up. I 
mention this because it has been said in some quarters that I am not 
in favour of seeing salmon in the upper reaches of the Thames again. 
So far is this from being the case, that I doubt if even Frank Buck- 
land would have been more pleased than I should be to see such a 
result achieved. I should rejoice to see it, not because I think the 
Thames will become a great salmon river again, but because it 
would be the most encouraging proof that, however bad the state of 
a river may be, its case is not hopeless, One of the greatest blots on 
our fair fame as a nation is that so many of our rivers are not so much 
rivers as sewers, and if it can be shown that London and the other 
towns on the Thames can restore our national river to something like 
its former purity, then surely we may hope that Leeds, Newcastle, 
Dublin, Glasgow, and a hundred others will do the same. 

The Times, in a leading article dealing with much interesting 
correspondence on the question of attempting to re-stock the Thames 
with salmon, said : 


1 In 1405, in spite of the opposition of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir John 
Woodcock, Lord Mayor of London, ‘ caused all the fish-wears from Stains Bridge to 
the River Medway to be destroyed.’ 
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Such an experiment is assuredly well worth trying, nor do we think that its 
promoters need be discouraged by the letter of Mr. R. B. Marston, which we 
publish. Although roach have latterly been taken in a somewhat exhausted 
condition between London and Woolwich, Mr. Marston holds that the river at that 
point is still in so foul a state, especially at low water, that no such delicate fish 
as a samlet could live in it, and no such noble fish as a salmon would attempt to 
pass it on his way up the river from the sea. To this we can only say, solvitur 
ambulando, or, rather, natando, The salmon does not tarry in his journeyings. 
He speeds at the impulse of the strongest instinct of his nature, he shoots rapids 
with the velocity of an arrow, and he finds no bar to his passage in the narrow, 
turbid, and polluted waters of the Tyne or the Liffey. 


The bad state of the Tyne and Liffey are so often quoted as showing 
that pollution of the water is no bar to ascent of salmon that I made 
some special inquiries, and obtained information which I think con- 
clusively proves that, bad as are the Tyne and Liffey, the Thames is 
ten times worse. 

Although the condition of the Tyne and Liffey is bad enough, it 
must be remembered that whereas the Thames is in a very bad 
condition for fifteen or twenty miles, in the Tyne only about one 
mile above Tyne Dock is very bad, and there chiefly on the south 
side of the river; on the north side the fish are clear of danger. 
The Tyne is very deep, and the salt water goes up to Scotswood above 
Newcastle, and the river is tidal higher still (up to Newburn, six miles 
above Newcastle). There is a strong flow of fresh water in the Tyne, 
and, to quote the words of a correspondent at Newcastle, Mr. Henry 
A. Murton, who has most kindly sent me full particulars as to the 
condition of that river, ‘except in dry seasons, the Tyne may be 
considered fairly clean.’ The great number of salmon caught in it is 
proof positive that, badly polluted as the river is in the neighbour- 
hood of Tyne Dock for a mile or so on the south side, the fish can 
and do pass through on the north side, and very few fish are found 
poisoned. 

For information about the river Liffey I wrote to Sir Thomas 
F. Brady, late Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Ireland, and received 
the following reply, which I have his permission to publish. 

It will be seen that Sir Thomas makes what I think is a most 
valuable suggestion for a simple and inexpensive experiment for 
testing whether young salmon could live in the Thames. 


Dublin. 
January 2, 1898. 

My dear Mr. Marston,—I am in receipt of your note, and with pleasure give 
you the information you require about the Liffey. 

(1) The length of really foul water through which salmon and samlets have to 
pass is about three miles, about two of these the foulest that can be imagined at 
low water. 

(2) The tide runs up through the city of Dublin to a place called Island Bridge 
Weir, about half a mile above the city. 

(3) For these three miles the water may be said to be brackish, as it mixes 
with the fresh coming down. Below the three miles it may be called pure (or 
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nearly so) salt water, and some seasons a very profitable net fishing is carried on 
there by the public fishermen. Immediately below the Island Bridge Weir, which 
may be said to be about half a mile above the influence of the sewage, there is also 
a good salmon fishery—private property belonging to the Corporation. 

(4) I have never heard of any fish being killed by the sewage, and in certain 
seasons in the worst part of it a ring net is used from the stern of a boat for the 
capture of rough fish. I have often thought that an experiment might be made in 
the Thames by floating down a cage with a few samlets through the whole length 
of the estuary. It should not be a very difficult affair. A large wire cage, say 
6 or 8 feet x 4 feet x 4 feet, close enough to prevent samlets escaping, and floated 
by buoys and towed down between two boats. Only a few samlets at the migrating 
stage would be necessary, and I would like to see it tried. If samlets are brought 
down safely, I don’t see any risk of salmon. The great difference between the 
Liffey and the Thames is that of length of estuary. In the former the fish have 
only to run the gauntlet for a short distance, and I suppose instinct makes them 
take the top of the tide running up and a flood when descending, while in the 
Thames they have a very long estuary. How it is that the sewage in the Liffey 
has not utterly exterminated the salmon long ago is marvellous, for I don’t think 
there is such a polluted river in the kingdom. 

I am glad to say our new main drainage works now in progress will improve 
matters in this respect. 


You may always reckon on my giving you, with pleasure, any information in 
my power. - 


Yours faithfully, 


Tuomas F, Brapy. 
R. B. Marston, Esq. 


In reply to other questions, Sir Thomas said : 





I do not think it would be necessary to make any long delays in floating the 
smolts down the ebb tides ; say you apportioned the river in three or four divi- 
sions would be ample, and to be sure that at each halt you examined the smolts 
to see they were all right, or if not, in what part of the river and what portion of 
the ebb tide any loss was sustained. Care should also be taken to examine them 
on the flood tide at each halt. I would also try the experiment of bringing them 
down the whole twenty miles if possible in one tide, for I have a notion that 
salmon smolts when actually migrating would through instinct run the distance 
in the one tide. Of course it is hard to be positive about this. Ihave not known 
and never heard of salmon smolts returning with the flood. Take the Shannon 
for instance ; that has an estuary, from Limerick to Loop Head, of over sixty miles, 
and I have never known of fry delaying in that length. When once they start on 
. their course, it appears to me, they run right through to sea. 
I do think the experiments would be worth trying, and very well worth the 
expense of carrying them out. The expense would be a mere bauble compared 
with the advantages if the experiments proved successful. 






















I can find no definite information in any of the authorities as to 
the manner in which the small smolts go down through long tidal 
rivers. It will be seen. that Sir Thomas Brady is uncertain on the 
point, but thinks they go straight through. My own idea is that the 
little fish would go as far as they could with the ebb tide, then hang 
about the shore in the slack water and backwaters until the tide 
again began to ebb, and so reach the sea. I think it unlikely smolt 
could swim through or make much headway against such a tide as 
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sweeps up through the London bridges. As the Zimes points out, 
grilse and salmon can swim rapidly against any stream, but there 
can be no salmon without smolts, and the question is what they do 
and how long they would have to be in the turbid water before 
reaching the sea. 

Since the above was in type, I wrote to Mr. J. Willis Bund, 
Chairman of the Severn Board of Conservators, to ask what his 
experience was as regards the manner in which the Severn smolts go 
down to the sea, and he very kindly replied as follows :— 


15 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
March 17, 1899. 

Dear Mr. Marston,—With us (7.e. in the Severn) the smolts go down in small 
shoals, and when they get to the tidal water (below Tewkesbury) they go back- 
wards and forwards with each tide for some days, but getting each day lower 
down and so not coming back so far. I think that in this way they become 
accustomed to the salt water. The proof of this is the gulls and cormorants (there 
are always plenty of them about in the smolt time) always fish with their head to 
the tide, upstream when the tide is going out, downstream when it is running up. 
That is, they wait for the smolts to come to them and doubtless take their toll. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. W. Wittis Bunn. 


This is most important evidence, although not absolutely con- 
clusive. It seems to me more natural that the smolts should drop 


down gradually and so get, as Mr. Willis Bund says, accustomed to 
the salt water ; and if this is so, then it is clear the Thames smolt 
may be days in the tideway, thus greatly reducing his chance of 
getting through. 

Thanks to the action of the London County Council, the condi- 
tion of the water in the Thames tideway is greatly improved, there 
can be no question about that. Is the improvement so great as to 
admit of reasonable hope of success for the experiments which are 
to be carried out by the Thames /Salmon Association and by the 
Thames Conservancy? Much as I should like to be able to say 
there is a chance of success, I must say I do not think much 
encouragement is to be found when the facts are examined. 

In the course of his evidence before the London Water Commis- 
sion,? Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, M.P., Chairman of the Thames Con- 
servancy, said the work of Thames Valley drainage was going on 
satisfactorily. Lord Llandaff, President of the Commission, asked 
when we were to have salmon in the Thames. Sir F. Dixon-Hart- 
land replied that smelts had been got in the Thames below Blackwall, 
and that the Conservancy were going to turn out some salmon trout 
at Sunbury this year. 

Not only have smelts been caught at Blackwall and Woolwich 
and other places below London, but also in considerable numbers as 


* Field Report, the 11th of March, 1899. 
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high up as Kew and Richmond. But I am afraid this fact is not of 
such importance as it appears to be at first sight. 

The smelt has never been entirely absent; like the poor, they 
are always with us, but their presence, whether in more or less 
abundance, causes little comment in the ordinary way. Even in the 
worst periods of Thames pollution smelt passed up to Chiswick, 
Kew, &c., to spawn. The fact is the smelt, although a small fish, is 
an extremely hardy one and lives in docks in very foul water, and 
may be called a scavenger among fishes. It is a mature fish when 
it comes up to spawn, and a very pugnacious one. If the salmon 
smolt or baby salmon was as hardy as its cousin, the sea smelt, it 
would have a far better chance ; but to compare a smolt to a smelt is 
like comparing a St. Bernard puppy with a full grown terrier. The 
samlet or smolt is a delicate, immature fish; the smelt which comes 
up on the top of a strong salt tide to spawn above London is a 
mature fish of a voracious and pugnacious character, much like the 
fresh-water stickleback in that respect, and found in docks and creeks 
where the water seems to be too foul for other fish. 

To argue that because smelts have been caught in larger 
quantities than usual, therefore the Thames is ready for salmon, is 
fallacious, in my opinion. There were plenty of smelt in the Thames 
above London fifty and sixty years after salmon were practically 
extinct. The Thames flounder and lampern fisheries flourished 
above London for seventy or eighty years after the salmon had 
practically disappeared. There were plenty of flounders in the 
Thames above London Bridge as late as 1883, and it was only about 
1880 that the Teddington fishermen ceased sending lamperns to 
Holland by the Dutch boats which formerly came to buy them for 
bait for deep-sea cod fishing.* 

It is quite true that in 1896 and 1897 many thousands of roach 
and dace were caught in the Thames as low down as Woolwich, and 
this fact has been used as an argument in favour of the chance of 
catching salmon. And on the face of it, it does sound most encoura- 
ging, but when you discover that these fish were scooped out of the 
river in an exhausted and dying condition, and that large numbers 
of fine eels were ‘caught’ in the same way, and in the same condi- 
tion, it is difficult to see where the encouragement for the salmon 
comes in, 

There are two theories as to where these roach and dace came 
from, one that they were fish which had dropped down from the 
upper tidal parts of the river above London, the other that they 
found their way out of the Commercial Docks. I think there can be 
little doubt that they came from Richmond, Kew, HammersmitL, 


* For some reason or other’ the Dutchmen have given up buying lamperns for bait, 
so a lampern fishery proprietcr on the Trent informed me. 
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&c., and were drawn below their usual haunts—for these fish have 
always been found even as far down as Lambeth. 

But whether native Thames fish, or coming from the Surrey 
Canal through the Docks (which I think most unlikely), the fact 
remains that when found in the reaches down to Barking they were 
in a dying and nearly suffocated condition. A well-known angler, 
Mr. W. G. Northam, of Woolwich, who has for many years taken the 
keenest interest in this question, tells me that hardly a fish has been 
seen there since 1897, and he attributes the fact that so many 
thousands of fish were taken out in a dying condition entirely to the 
want of oxygen ; some of the fish recovered when placed in fresh water. 

All who are interested in the great question of river purification 
should study the admirable Report on the Condition of the Tidal 
Thames, by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, late Chemist to the London County 
Council, published for the Main Drainage Committee by Mr. Edward 
Stanford. Mr. Dibdin’s report gives the results of the analysis of 
6,400 samples of Thames water, taken between Teddington and the 
Nore between the 7th of July 1893 and the 24th of March 1894. 
The report contains many elaborate tables and diagrams; it would 
be out of place to refer fully to these here, but I have Mr. Dibdin’s 
permission to quote from his letter to me of the 10th of February 
1898, which seems to me to be most ominous for the fate of any 
experiment in re-stocking until there is a still further improvement 
in the condition of the tidal Thames. 

2 Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
February 10, 1898. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot do better in reply to your queries, than to refer you to the 
accompanying report on the results of the examination of the River Thames from 
Teddington to the Nore. On page 5,I have referred to the presence of fish in 
regard to the degree of aeration of the water. On turning to table 8, you will find 
a record of the quantity of oxygen in terms of percentage of the total possible at 
high and low water respectively. This is also given in diagrams for each part of 
the river. 

Whenever the percentage quantity of oxygen dissolved in the water is below 
50 per cent., then I do not think there is the least chance of salmon living in the 
water, This, if correct, precludes them from existing anywhere between London 
Bridge and Erith (fifteen miles of river), The report is dated 1894, but the same 
conditions prevail at the present time. 

Iam, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. J. Dispry. 


Having had occasion recently to see Mr. Dibdin’s partner, Mr. 
George Thudichum, F.C.S., about the Spey pollution by whisky 
distillery refuse, I asked him what he thought of the chances of 
salmon living on the lower Thames tideway, and he says : 


My personal knowledge of the condition of the Thames does not extend later 
than 1897, but in that year the conditions had distinctly not altered from those which 
obtained in 1894, The chief source of pollution now, as then, is the London sewage 
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effluent, which is discharged into the river to the extent of two hundred million 
gallons daily.* Above the points of discharge of sewage, the river is fouled by dis- 
charges from wharves, by foul water from the docks, &c., and from the Lea, which 
for the last mile or two before entering the Thames is nothing but a stinking ditch. 
The area of maximum impurity described in the report still exists. The oxygen 
in this area is for many months of the year below 20 per cent. of the amount 
required for saturation. Until the London sewage is treated bacteriologically, in 
a way similar to that adopted at Sutton and elsewhere, I fear the area of greatest 
impurity will exist and I do not think salmon could face this condition, 

It seems to me that it is impossible to ignore such scientific 
evidence as this in considering this question. Mr. Dibdin says until 
we get 50 per cent. of dissolved oxygen in the water between London 
and Erith he does not think salmon can exist in it, and his tables 
show that for the greater part of the year there is not 20 per cent., 
and at the time when the smolts would be going down in May and 
June, and the time when the grilse and salmon should be running 
up, the percentage is far less. 

The sewage of London is now treated by precipitation by 
chemicals, the solids from it are pressed into sludge and carried out 
to sea, and there discharged. But in addition to the great rivers of 
sewage which discharge near Barking on the north side and Crossness 
on the south side of the Thames, there are several storm outlets, and 
after a long drought they come into operation automatically, and 
sewage is carried into the river from them. Then there are the 
West Ham and West Kent sewage outflows, and the refuse from 
gas works, factories, wharves, shipping, c. ; with all this the salmon 
smolts will have to contend, as well as with the accumulation of mud 
churned up by the constant traffic. 

Seeing that the experiment of the Thames Salmon Association is 
a strictly limited one—viz. to see if samlets, or rather salmon smolts, 
which are young salmon under two years old, will go down past 
London to the sea and return from the sea to Teddington as grilse 
of some pounds in weight—seeing that this is all that is proposed to 
be attempted, it is quite unnecessary to go into the question of their 
subsequent fate, and the opening up of the river by means of fish 
passes to allow them to get to places where they might spawn. These 
are matters which it will be quite time enough to discuss when 
salmon are again seen in the river above London, 

As there has been much misapprehension and many erroneous 
statements have appeared in the press as to what the Thames Salmon 
Association proposes to do, I think it will be useful to give an out- 
line of their programme, 

On the 21st of June 1897 a meeting was held of gentlemen 
interested in various ways in the River Thames, and an Association 
was formed for the purpose of carrying out a series of experiments 


* This is more than the total amount ofwater flowing over Teddington weir during 
some months of the year. R. B, M. 
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with the object of restoring salmon to the river. The executive 
committee includes the Duke of Portland, Lord Boston, Mr. W. H. 
Grenfell, Mr. Montagu Guest, the Hon. F. D. Smith, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, the Hon. John Ward, the Hon. Algernon Bourke, 
Mr. Alfred Gilbey, and Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth. There was a 
general consensus of opinion at the meeting that there was 
every reason to hope that the experiment would prove successful. 


It is proposed to turn into the tideway as large a number as possible of two 
year old salmon smolt, just ready to go to sea, and conduct the experiment every 
year for five years. If salmon are subsequently seen in the neighbourhood of 
Teddington (the first lock on the river which would stop them), it will show that 
they can pass through the estuary, and it would then be worth while to make 
arrangements for the rearing of young fish on a scale sufficient to stock the Thames 
with salmon, This, however, is a separate matter outside the scope of the proposed 
experiment. Lord Boston has kindly placed his stews at Hedsor, which are well 
adapted for growing young salmon, at the disposal of the committee. The smolt 
when ready to migrate to the sea would be conveyed as near the tideway as possible, 
in order to diminish the risk of loss by coarse fish (pike and perch), and put in the 
river there. 


This extract is from a circular sent out by the committee 
asking those who would care to assist the experiment for subscrip- 
tions, which can be sent to the account of the association at the 
Piccadilly branch of the Capital and Counties Bank. Subscriptions 
already promised range from ll. ls. to 501. I have given my 
mite, because I should rejoice to see the experiment succeed, although 
for reasons already given I do not think it has the least chance of 
success until the condition of the river below London is much better 
than it still is, also because I hope the committee may decide to try 
the very simple and inexpensive experiment suggested by Sir Thomas 
Brady, and described in his letter to me quoted previously. 

I should like to see Sir Thomas Brady’s suggestion tried, because 

I feel convinced it would prove whether young salmon could live 
through that fifteen miles of turbid water between London and Erith. 
If they lived, it would be encouraging for the greater experiment of 
putting in ten thousand every year for five years. If they died, 
what hope would there be for the ten thousand? For the risks the 
fish would run when conducted down in a wirework cage, floating in 
the stream, would be small as compared with their chances of find- 
ing their way down by themselves. As the Times says : ‘ Solvitur 
ambulando, or, rather, natando.’ 
' In any case, the experiment, in whatever way it is made, is of 
national importance, as it cannot fail to do one thing, and that is to 
help to cali public attention to the folly of destroying our rivers by 
poisoning them with refuse from our towns and factories, making 
them deadly to fish life, and useless or dangerous to all other life. 


R. B. Marston. 
Vor. XLV—No. 266 RR 
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A SAMPLE OF CHINESE ADMINISTRATION 


A rew weeks ago when I was staying in Kashgar a proclamation 
was issued by the Taotai or Governor of Kashgaria. It was notified 
‘that, for the benefit of the people who were always his dear children 
and whose interests he placed before every other consideration, orders 
had been given that grain for seed should be issued to all cultivators 
of land, varying in amount according to their holdings.’ On the face 
of it it seemed an extremely laudable action, for at this time of 
year grain is naturally dear ; but it was soon evident that the Kashgaris 
were not overjoyed at the announcement. On investigation it 
appeared that the conditions on which this advance of grain was to be 
made were somewhat onerous : the peasants were obliged to take the 
grain from the Administration ‘by order,’ and whether they wanted 
it or not; for this privilege they were to pay at the rate of four 
tungas per charuk, which is the same thing as tenpence for twenty 
pounds ; the bazaar rate at the time was three tungas percharuk. In 
return for this privilege, they were to return a similar weight of grain 
to the Government military granaries after the harvest, when they 
would be repaid at the rate of two tungas per charuk. The Govern- 
ment were therefore to make 150 per cent. in about four months’ time 
on their original outlay. To make matters worse, I was told the 
unfortunate peasants were not likely to receive the full amount of 
the grain they had paid for; it would be weighed out in bulk by a 
Chinese official of low grade, whose measures are notoriously false, 
and who has to make something for himself before the grain is 
handed over to the Bais, or headmen of the villages, who, in turn, 
take their toll before distributing it. My informant, who has spent 
sixteen years in Kashgar, told me that certainly a quarter, and 
probably more, of the total weight of grain will never reach the 
peasants’ hands. These Bais are, perhaps, the worst part of the 
Chinese Administration; everything is left in their hands, and, 
though Kashgaris themselves, they prey on the people like vultures. 

I have made some inquiries about this curious method of replenish- 
ing cheaply the Government granaries; but I am told by those who 
should know that such customs are usual enough throughout the 
Celestial Empire. About the same time, the Yarkand Amban issued 
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a proclamation, of which a copy was shown to me and translated 
for my benefit, raising a Government loan of 6,000 yambas (about 
60,000/.) in his district ;' the people were then ordered to subscribe 
in amounts, varying from 100 yambas for a rich Bai to six taels 
(about 1/.) for a poor man; the interest was to be 5 per cent. 
guaranteed by the Chinese Government, who would issue the scrip 
as soon as the silver reached Pekin. The silver will certainly 
take six months to reach the capital, and how long it will be before 
the people receive their bonds it is impossible to say. Probably they 
will never receive any paper at all; but, even if they do, the bonds 
are to be made out in the names of the Bais, who will certainly take 
a fair percentage of the interest due before handing it over to the 
people. 

These are only two cases, but I could mention many other 
similar instances. The fact is that the Chinese Administration in 
Turkestan is nothing else but plain and open robbery: these Bais, in 
whose hands lies all the interior administration, are a pack of rapa- 
cious scoundrels ; but woe betide an unfortunate peasant or merchant 
who appeals to a Chinese mandarin to get redress of his grievances. 
I will show what redress he will get. 

A short time ago a man came from Yarkand to appeal to the 
Taotai, as the chief magistrate, against certain actions of the Yarkand 
Amban. The Taotai, who will never take any responsibility on his 
own shoulders, promised to do what he could, and sent the man back 
to Yarkand. When he arrived there the Amban had him seized and 
severely, flogged, the man receiving 1,000 lashes for daring to petition 
against the Amban. 

One would naturally ask how it is that the people do not rise and 
expel this iniquitous Government; but the reason is very apparent : 
they. have no leaders to make a head, for the Bais are far too contented 
with their present position, in which they are allowed to plunder the 
people to their hearts’ content, to agitate for any change of 
Government. So long as they keep the Chinese well supplied with 
money and do not bother them, no questions are asked, for the 
Chinese maxim is, above all things, ‘ anything for a quiet life.’ 

A revolt will probably some day occur. When it does, the Russians 
will step in ‘to maintain order on their frontier’ and will absorb the 
whole of ,Kashgaria. No resistance can or will be offered by the 
people, who will not object ; the Bais will be the only persons who 
will not appreciate the change, for their wings will be clipped. 
The Chinese will run away as fast as they can, and a few sotnias of 
Cossacks will suffice to complete the conquest of this very large 
province. 


' The proclamation runs as follows: ‘It is only of your own free will that you 
are asked to lend money to your father ; but if you are not willing, then I shall take 
measures to force you to do so.’ 
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Personally I have not travelled in China proper; but, from 
accounts which missionaries who have spent all their lives in the 
interior give of the state of affairs prevailing there, I fancy that the 
ways of the mandarins are much the same throughout. 

This is the Chinese Empire whose integrity our Government are 
so anxious to preserve—‘ an impotent and unwieldy mass of corruption.’ 
It is said that ‘it is of paramount importance to our trade that the 
integrity of China shall be preserved.’ I venture to think that the 
value of such a declaration is open to discussion. 

If we intend to carry out such a policy we shall have to risk 
a conflict with Russia to do so. That country has no intention what- 
ever of leaving the Chinese Empire to stew in its corruption; not 
from any philanthropic notions, but because the country lies at her 
mercy. She will most assuredly absorb Manchuria if she thinks fit, 
and in spite of all the resolutions that may be passed in the House of 
Commons, there is nothing to prevent her doing so. There are said 
to be, including some 50,000 men serving with the colours, upwards 
of half a million of soldiers of the first and second class reserve in 
the Amur Province settled by the Government along the northern 
frontier of Manchuria ; and what resistance can the Chinese, even if 
we or the Japanese supported them, offer to such a force ? 

Supposing that we risk a war with Russia on the question of 
the integrity of China, what harm can we do Russia? Practi- 
ally none. We can prevent the occupation of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan ; we can destroy a few Russian ships of war ; but what else ? 
Russia has no mercantile navy that we can strike a blow at. Shall we 
land a force and endeavour to seize the Amur Province, or shall we 
make an advance from India and seize some of the barren provinces 
of Russian Central Asia? Assuredly we shall not attempt either. 
Russia, on the other hand, can do us incalculable harm ; and granted 
that if the Amir and the Indian army stand loyally to us her armies 
would be beaten back in any advance she might try on India, the 
cost of such a struggle would far outweigh the benefits that we can 
hope to derive from our attempts to preserve the integrity of China; 
and in any case the partition of the Celestial Empire would only be 
deferred for a short time, for it will certainly come about eventually. 
Russia might suffer financially from the result of a struggle with 
Great Britain, but then we must remember that the Emperor has 
only to write a few words on a slip of paper for an Imperial ‘ ukase’ 
to be issued placing an extra duty on some foreign import, or an 
addition of twopence in the pound to the income tax; none can 
dispute it if he does. 

Russian ‘ assurances’ go for nothing, and should not be considered 
seriously. How many times in the last half-century has the Russian 
Government given distinct ‘assurances’ to our Cabinet that there 
was nointention of occupying Khiva, Tashkent, Khokand, Bokhara, 
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or Merv ?—-and yet all these places have in turn been absorbed : in one 
instance, even, the Russian Emperor himself gave distinct orders to 
General Kaufman that he was not to advance farther; but, in spite 
of the Imperial order, the very place which he was instructed to leave 
alone was within six months taken, and the country incorporated, 
because, as he said, ‘ circumstances rendered such a step advisable.’ 

I have noticed that these ‘assurances’ have been given and the 
subsequent advance carried out notwithstanding, principally hitherto 
while a Liberal Administration was in office; but now it seems that 
no party distinction will be made. With the death of Lord Beacons- 
field, whose name one finds generally respected in Russia, the whole-_ 
some awe of the power of Great Britain has vanished. 

Russians I have met are generally interested in politics, and I 
find the idea prevalent that the present Government is one which 
can be easily dealt with by a little ‘blarney,’ or, if that fails, some 
judicious squeezing. The one member of the Cabinet whom they 
appear to regard with some consideration is our Colonial Secretary : 
him they admit, and in my humble opinion rightly so, to be a man 
of action and not merely of words. 

It may be admitted, I think, that it is a great question whether 
‘the preservation of the Chinese Empire’ is so essential to the 
interests of British trade as to be worth the probability of war; on 
the other hand, the acceptances of ‘assurances’ on behalf of the 
Russian Government that whatever country they may occupy will be 
free to British traders will also turn out to be a poor foundation to 
stand upon. Rightly or wrongly, the Russian Government has never 
considered it necessary to act up to such ‘assurances’ if they be 
found inconvenient or contrary to the promotion of commerce or 
political interests ; and I cannot see that they have lost ground in 
the eyes of the world by their repeated disregard of such obligations. 
On the other hand, the strides in commerce that Russia has made in 
Central Asia, and the height to which her prestige has risen, are facts 
that everyone must admit and admire. 

It is very evident to anyone who has travelled in Russian territory 
that they have a good deal of reason on their side in their wish to 
exclude foreigners as much as possible from the numberless openings 
for profitable trade which can be seen everywhere ; in Asiatic Russia 
in particular. Wherever the traders of other nations are met on an 
equal footing, be they English or Americans, French, Germans, or 
Belgians, the Russians will inevitably go to the wall; they have 
not the commercial instincts developed to the same extent—none 
of that quickness to seize an opportunity—and they have but very 
little capital. 

There are portions of the Russian Asiatic Empire still untouched, 
where the mineral wealth alone is known to be practically unlimited ; 
but it is very improbable that foreigners will be allowed a fair chance 
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to exploit these riches, though the Russians cannot do it themselves ; 

difficulties are always thrown in their way which a man must possess 
unlimited patience and large capital to overcome. It is a ‘dog in the 
manger’ policy, and one cannot admire it ; yet you will never get a 
Russian to admit that it would be more beneficial to his country to 
allow reasonable facilities to foreigners to exploit its resources than 
to keep it practically closed till Russian merchants shall be in a posi- 
tion to open it up for themselves; the Russian will always reply, 
‘Why should we let foreigners in to take away all the wealth of our 
country with them and leave us the refuse ?’ 

In spite of all ‘assurances’ of free ports &c., one may be perfectly 
certain that ere long prohibitive tariffs will be imposed ; and there- 
fore, instead of much ‘paper warfare,’ in which only our dignity 
suffers, it will be much better to allow Russia to complete her projects 
in the north without our interference, and to turn our attention to 
securing some of the richest plums in the Chinese cake, of which 
there are plenty for us as well as for others. 

The time for ‘ genteel’ politics and pourparlers is past ; we have 
for many years pursued such a policy in all parts of the world and 
with disastrous consequences. In Central Asia, the Niger, Madagascar, 
the Burmah frontier, and now the Indian frontier—everywhere it has 
been the same: fair words are spoken; assurances given and 
swallowed ; and then we retire modestly, to the laughter of the whole 
world, and with an inevitable loss of prestige. If all the other great 
European Powers would pursue a similar policy all would be well, 
but unfortunately they do not; what they want they will take if 
they can, and if they can get their wishes granted without resistance 
so much the better. 

Our efforts, therefore, should be directed to secure for ourselves 
what really will be of use to us before it is too late ; and no occasion 
may occur better than the present. 

It is curious to see how the position in Pekin is exactly reflected 
in Chinese Turkestan. Here, as there, Russian influence is at its 
height, British influence is nil; Russian trade has increased some 
millions of roubles during the past year, British trade has fallen 
correspondingly in proportion to its volume. The causes which have 
brought about this position are not difficult to fathom. 

The Russian Consul in Kashgar applies to the Taotai to grant 
some demand he has made. If the latter does not comply, he tele- 
graphs to the Governor of the New Dominions, whose headquarters 
are at Urumchi; if he fails to get satisfaction there, he telegraphs 
to his Minister in Pekin, when, if his demands are to the further- 
ance of Russian commerce or are of political importance, he is quite 
certain of being strongly supported ; in the end, pressure is put on 
the Tsungli Yamen, and the Consul’s demands are granted. 

Contrast with this the position of the British Representative in 
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Kashgar. Owing to the weakness or neglect of our Government, the 
Agent of the Indian Government apparently occupies no recognised 
position at all; he has been given no official status by the Indian 
Government, excepting some ridiculous title connected with the 
Resident in Kashmir. The Chinese do not recognise him as one who 
can be allowed to treat with them on anything like an equality. 

In the month of March last his business called him to Yarkand. 
There, a number of petitions were presented to him by British sub- 
jects praying him to adjudicate in cases of dispute which had arisen 
between traders ; no redress could be obtained from the Amban, though 
repeated efforts had been made; but without liberal ‘ backsheesh ’ 
to all the hangers-on, they were not allowed even to enter the Yamen. 
Amongst nearly a hundred petitions which he was asked to read was 
one in which the defendant was also a British subject ; and in this 
case the Government Agent considered he might fairly arbitrate ; 
and he did so. As soon as he had left Yarkand, the Amban promptly 
reversed his decision entirely; threatened the petitioners with a 
hundred lashes each, and forbade them ever to pay any attention to 
English travellers, either by going out to meet them, as the custom 
has been hitherto, or by assisting them in changing Indian rupees 
or cheques into Chinese currency ; they were also forbidden to visit 
them during the time they might stay in Yarkand, or to invite them 
to any entertainment. 

The evil effects of such an action are incalculable. The Indian 
traders are discouraged to continue their already hard battle to gain 
a living ; they have lost all confidence in the power of their Govern- 
ment or its Agent to support them, and much evil will undoubtedly 
be done by the reports they will take back to their homes in India ; 
the Russian officials and merchants are laughing in their sleeves ; 
and the Afghan merchants, of whom there are a good many, will 
conceive a bad impression of the Indian Government, and will contrast 
it unfavourably with the Russian Government, which always supports 
its traders, and the officials, who watch their interests, whenever it is 
necessary to do so; they also will spread reports in their country by 
no means calculated to improve our prestige, which it is all-import- 
ant for us to maintain. 

Everyone knows how bazaar rumours fly in Asia; and now from 
bazaar to bazaar has been handed on the news of the Yarkand 
Amban’s insult to the British Representative, probably exaggerated 
too a hundred times: yet I should not be surprised if the Indian 
Government found fault with its Agent in Kashgar for overstepping 
his powers. This would be rather hard, considering that, so far as can 
be seen, although that gentleman has been eight years in Chinese 
Turkestan, the Government has not so far considered it worth its 
while to inform him for what reason he is stationed in Kashgar, or 
what his powers really are. 
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"Russian trade has, as I said before, increased by Jeaps and bounds 
during the past year. This is not surprising when one considers the 
attention their officials bestow on the improvement of trade routes, 
and the interest the Government takes in offering every facility to 
its merchant subjects. On the other hand, the Indian Government 
still forces the Kashmir Durbar to spend some thousands of pounds 
on the Ladakh road, which, if you spent some millions on it, would 
always remain impracticable to really profitable commerce of large 
extent. 

This road, by which our traders are now forced to convey their 
goods from and to India, is about one thousand miles in length, 
from the plains of the Panjaub to Kashgar, including the Karakoram. 
It traverses six passes averaging 18,000 feet in height; it is only 
open for four months in the autumn; and for twenty days not a 
blade of grass can be seen. 

In addition to handicapping trade by obliging the merchants to 
use such a route, the Government has recently dealt a final knock- 
down blow by imposing a heavy duty on ‘Charas’ or Bang. This 
drug is now, owing to the depreciation in the value of gold and 
silver in India, practically the only article which traders can take 
back from Turkestan to India with the certainty of making a fair 
profit, which they richly deserve after braving the awful road of the 
Karakoram. This year they are reduced to purchasing Russian 
roubles to sell in Bombay, in order to get their money back at all. 

Yet there are two other roads by Gilgit and Chitral, one of which 
could be easily kept open all the year round—the former in winter 
and the latter in summer. Both are immeasurably superior in every 
respect to the road over the Karakoram ; the journey is, roughly, 
shortened by one month; and there is grass everywhere, excepting 
in a march or two on the Gilgit road. 

Merchants therefore, if they make a living now by the Ladakh 
route, could make twice as good a living by either of these roads ; 
and the opening of these would at once induce a greater number of 
traders to enter into commercial relations with Chinese Turkestan. 
The Kunjutis and Chitralis, too, would be glad to earn the money 
that trade through their countries would inevitably bring with it. 
One may ask, then, why it is that the Indian Government persist in 
their pig-headed policy of keeping these roads religiously closed to 
traders, and even to British travellers. They will tell you that it is 
for fear of wounding the nice susceptibilities of the Kunjutis and 
Chitralis. This is absolutely imaginary. I never saw people in my 
life more delighted to see a traveller, and the sight of silver, than the 
inhabitants of Hunza-Nagar some six months ago when I passed 
through that country. 

No, the real reason is—why not confess it at once ?—that they 
are afraid of a Russian advance by one or both of these roads. Yet, 
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I fancy that Lord Roberts, who probably knows more of the Indian 
frontier and the possibilities that it presents to a Russian attack 
than any living authority, would say that an attempt on India by 
either of the passes which cover these roads would most assuredly 
fail if they were properly held ; and when the forces of England and 
tussia meet in Asia, as some day they undoubtedly will, it will not 
be in this portion of the frontier, where at the most no more than 
a feint could be attempted. 


R. P. Coprorp. 
(Late 60th Riffs). 
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LADIES’ CLUBS 


Or clubs and their origin Addison, writing nearly a hundred years 
ago, says : ‘ Whena set of men find themselves agree in any particular, 
though never so trivial, they establish themselves into a kind of 
fraternity.’ The motives of human nature time does not alter, and 
probably what was true of the origin of men’s clubs at the end of the 
eighteenth century, is equally true of women’s at the end of the 
nineteenth. It is the agreement of a number of people on some 
matter which brings clubs into being. 

In this era of the Advancement of Women it is akin to high 
treason to suggest that the ‘trivial particular’ may also be the same 
to-day as it was a century ago, and that the original motive of many 
of the ladies’ clubs of to-day may not be altogether of a high 
intellectual nature. Again, to quote the ‘ Spectator,’ speaking of many 
of the most celebrated clubs of his time: ‘ Eating and drinking are 
points wherein most men agree, and in which the learned and the 
illiterate, the dull and the airy, the philosopher and the buffoon may all 
take a part.’ 

From a practical, if not from an ideal point of view, no better 
basis than this for a club exists. Creed and thought may perish, 
theories rise and wane, but food as a human necessity is always likely 
to remain ; and the folk who set about a club without fully recognis- 
ing and attending to this special ‘trivial particular’ would have but 
a small chance of lasting success. I believe it is because ladies’ clubs 
rest mainly upon this solid, if prosaic, basis of providing food for the 
hungry, that they are likely to attain a permanent position in our 
midst. 

Not that for one moment I wish to imply that because they rest 
upon a basis of things material, those things are necessarily the be- 
all and end-all of their existence. Far from it. A great deal less, I 
should say, is this the case among ladies’ clubs than among men’s. 
No doubt there are a large number of ladies’ clubs which frankly avow 
their whole aim and object to be the creature comforts of their 
members. They are deservedly successful. They belong to that 
large portion both of humanity and of institutions who do not go 
very far, but are perfect as far as they go. And this limited perfec- 
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tion and absence of sense of effort is a very great charm. Clubs of 
this kind do not pretend to have Ideals, Motive, or Mission ; they are 
places to lunch at in peace, places to stay comfortably, for they nearly 
all provide bedrooms for their members, places to which parcels can 
be sent ; in fact, the nearer they approach to the comfort of a private 
house and can be used as a sort of annexe of home, the more are 
they appreciated by the people they are there to serve. 

The best of this type is the Alexandra, which, with one exception, 
has the further honour of being—if I may be forgiven an ambiguous 
expression—the oldest ladies’ club in London. The Empress and the 
Victoria are also run on the same lines. There are, however, a 
number of clubs to include which in this category would be to insult 
mortally. They too are comfortable, they too cater well; but there 
their function does not cease. It has been suggested by a serious 
Scoffer that the object of their existence is to fill an obvious gap in the 
educational system of the country, and to provide Higher Secondary 
Education for the Adult Rich. Others of a less flippant turn of mind 
have it that they are there to prove the utter fallacy of the dictum of 
the German Emperor that women’s interests are only three—Kinder, 
Kiiche, and Kirche. 

A middle course between these two definitions would most truly 
describe their position. They are clubs that aim at providing food 
for the mind as well as for the body; clubs which, like the Somer- 
ville or the Sesame, have sprung from the united minds of a set of 
people all interested in one subject; or that have been gathered 
together, as in the case of the Pioneer, by one guiding spirit peering 
into the future; or, again, they are as the Grosvenor Crescent Club, 
whose object is to become a nucleus round whieh all forms of 
women’s work may gather. The ground that they cover with their 
discussions, literary evenings, and debates, is practically limitless. 
Instance the subjects set down for consideration in the spring 
programmes of the four just mentioned. The Pioneers propose to 
deal not only with such time-worn subjects as Vaccination, Vege- 
tarianism, and Women’s Suffrage, but have found a clergyman to put 
in a plea for the loafer, and intend to deal in drastic words with the 
further regulation of Home Industries, in the iriterest both of the 
worker and of the community. 

The Sesame, on the other hand, while keenly interested in life 
and all that pertains to men and women, makes a special point of 
the New Education and the rationale of learning; and the modern 
teaching of languages and a series of studies in Child Nature form 
prominent subjects in their spring sylJabus. Ibsen and Browning 
are also set down; the Artistic Motive is dealt with by Mr. Grant 
Allen, and the Stage by Mr. William Archer. The Grosvenor 
Crescent Club concerns itself with such various subjects as the 
improvement of English Public School Education, Dante's ‘Com- 
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media,’ and False Patriotism ; the Somerville, with the Condition of 
Women’s Work in the Potteries, and Rational Dress. Surely a wide 
enough range of interest in itself sufficient to justify the existence 
of any new movement whatever its form! It is not to detract from 
the value of the less ambitious institutions to say that it is before 
clubs such as these that a future lies. 

Who first originated Ladies’ Clubs, is a question often asked, but 
always difficult to answer. If, as some folk say, they only came into 
existence as an imitation of men’s, why was that imitation not made 
long ago? Centuries passed: generations of women lived and died: 
yet there were no clubs. Why should they have burst suddenly 
upon the world? Who brought them? Not the hausfraw of life, 
who now so gladly hails them as a means of evading the daily 
wrestle with the domestic mutton; not the social butterfly, who 
flutters round a club tea-cup in preference to her own; not the 
women with money, means, and opportunity to start them—not to 
these do we owe our clubs. It was only when women took to work, 
asserted their independence, and set up for themselves to earn their 
own living, when in twos and threes, and one by one they came and 
settled in lodgings and residential flats, it was only then that some- 
thing in the nature of a club became apparent. 

As usual, the demand created the supply, and clubs came into 
being. 

The first experiment to be tried in this direction was the 
Albemarle Club in 1874. It was not, however, absolutely and 
entirely a ladies’ club, men and women being members in about 
equal proportions. The constituent parts owing to force of circum- 
stances have slightly changed during the last quarter of a century, 
and of its 800 members about 600 are women and 200 men. Its 
lists are full for the next five years, than which there can be no 
better test of a club’s popularity. In 1878 came the Somerville, the 
first genuine ladies’ club. It was, I believe, an outcome of the 
Women’s Club and Institute, which was opened in 1869 and lasted 
not very long. The original intention was that it should be a place 
where women of all classes met on a common ground for discussion 
and for recreation; the qualifications for membership, two only: 
personal respectability, and interest in social and political questions. 
The Club has had its ups and downs, but it still continues, and is a 
meeting-place for journalists, for workers, for women having every 
variety of occupation. In 1884 the Alexandra Club was founded. 
Its number of members is now close on 900, and it frankly states that 
its aim in life is the providing of a convenient centre for ladies and 
a permanent London address. It demands of its members that they 
should be eligible to attend Her Majesty’s Drawing-rooms. "After 
this, in 1887, the University Club came into existence, its mission 
to be a meeting-place for students and women who had been at 
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college together. It limits itself to 300 members, and the qualifica- 
tions necessary to members are a degree at any University, Registra- 
tionas a Medical Practitioner of the United Kingdom, and certain other 
diplomas. 

During the next five years no clubs of any importance seem to 
have been formed, and it is not till 1892 that we find the late Mrs. 
Massingberd creating the Pioneer, a club whose members have always 
prided themselves on being in the vanguard of progress, and slightly 
in advance of their time. This Club was, I think, the first to give 
professional women the advantage of a lower rate of subscription and 
entrance fee; the differentiation proving that all classes of women 
were beginning by this time to appreciate the movement. The year 
1892 also witnessed the originating of the Writers’ Club. It re- 
quires of the members that they should be engaged in literary or 
journalistic work, gives out that its aspirations are of a social and 
friendly kind, and fixes 300 as the limit of members it will admit 
at the same time. In 1894 clubs began to spring up rapidly. 
We find the Bath Club, the Green Park, and the Victoria all dating 
from that year. The Bath Club is also a ‘ mixed’ club, but the propor- 
tion is such—1,200 men to 300 ladies—that it is doubtful whether it 
should be included at all in a list of ladies’ clubs. Its object is to afford 
to its members opportunity, at all seasons, for recreative exercise 
under cover, especially swimming. The subscription is higher than 
that of any other ladies’ club in London, 71/.7s., the average at present 
being from 3/.3s. to 5l.5s. It is, however, unique in not charging an 
entrance fee to lady members. The aims of the Green Park Club 
are social and musical, and long and varied is the list of actors and 
singers who have helped to entertain the members and their friends. 
The Victoria, on the other hand, has no ambitions either of an 
athletic or artistic nature. It desires to provide a town house for 
country members, and all it exacts as a qualification from its members 
is that they should be that old-world thing ‘ gentlewomen of no 
profession or calling.’ Its subscription is among the lowest, and it is 
one of the clubs where smoking is taboo. The Sesame was first 
opened in 1895. Its list of members, both men and women, is a 
long one, and includes much that is best in the literary and educa- 
tional world. Literature and Education are its primary aims, but 
being wise in its generation it does not neglect the social side of 
London life. A contemporary is the County Club, since reconstructed 
as the New County Club: its spécialité, the hiring out of club 
rooms for weddings, dinners, or at homes. 

The Grosvenor Crescent Club dates a year later. It is closely con- 
nected, one might almost say affiliated, with the Women’s Institute ; 
both it and the Sesame have lower subscriptions for professional 
women, teachers more especially. In the same Jubilee year the 
Empress and the Victoria Commemorative also were founded, the 
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one frankly social and nothing else, the other for the use of those 
nursing in hospitals or engaged in any similar calling. No new 
ladies’ clubs of any importance seem to have been formed during 
1898, but it is more than likely that 1899 will add to the present 
number, which, according to the Englishwoman’s Year Book, stands 
at present at twenty-four in London, besides two in Edinburgh, two 
in Glasgow, and one apiece in Dublin, Bath, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester. Rather less than half the number are proprietary, the others 
being managed by guarantors or committees of members: about a 
third of them are residential for limited periods, varying from a week 
to a month. 

Such in brief are the principal clubs for ladies at present in 
existence. They are many and they are varied; but notwithstand- 
ing their radical differences as to management, aims or accommoda- 
tion, there is little doubt, taking into consideration the time at which 
they first began, their general character, and the way in which they 
have gone on steadily increasing and keeping pace with the times, 
that clubs as a whole are a direct and pleasant social outcome of the 
so-called Emancipation of Women’s movement. Whatever our views 
on Women’s Rights, whether we do, or do not, believe that whatever 
a woman can do well, that she should not be debarred from doing, 
whatever our private opinion of the advanced woman may be, we 
must all acknowledge our debt of gratitude to her, for she it is no 
doubt to whom we owe the original inception of club life for women. 

Two points are there which make it very difficult to write accu- 
rately and definitely about clubs for ladies. The one, involving 
accuracy, is that it is practically impossible to define what is a 
ladies’ club; for, to talk Irish for a moment, some.of the best ladies’ 
clubs in London are not ladies’ clubs at all. They are what is known 
as ‘cock and hen clubs ’—clubs to which men and women are equally 
eligible as members. Fearful, at the outset of their career, were 
the predictions of trouble in these mixed clubs; but in their practical 
working they have been found eminently successful, and so far have 
not given the enemy any just cause to blaspheme. Still, no doubt, 
it is a little hard on its men members to speak of the Albemarle, 
for instance, as a ladies’ club ! 

The other difficulty which forbids a satisfactory finality in a sketch 
of ladies’ clubs is, to speak frankly, our age, or, rather, our lack of it. 

We have all the faults of youth. We are raw, ungainly, awkward 
and gawky. Our ignorance is unfathomable. Our identity is un- 
developed. Our character is, for the most part, unformed. 

Of no ladies’ club can it as yet be said, that this is the smart one to 
belong to; or, that the refuge of the destitute; or, that one again so 
pompous and respectable—it is for all the world like dining with the 
duke, with the duke dead upstairs! No club, as yet, is the home of 
all Unionist or of all Radical women; we have not yet our Carlton 
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or our Reform; our Atheneum is still nebulous, our Rag not yet 
called into conscious being ; our Travellers’ exists not at all. 

Time will remedy these defects, and in the future, characters will 
form and emerge. The more women go in for different occupations, 
the more professions they make their own, the greater interest they 
take in politics, partisan or otherwise, the quicker will these things 
come to pass. In the days of the near future an account of ladies’ 
clubs will not resolve itself, as it seems always to do at present, into 
a statement of the acreage of the conservatory or a Walt Whitman- 
esque inventory of the furniture in the drawing-room. This extreme 
youthfulness is also the cause of a painfully truthful jeer which the 
Scoffer rejoices to hurl at ladies’ clubs—a jeer which it is most 
difficult to refute with due regard to our truth-loving nature. ‘ What 
on earth do you want a club for? An excuse for gossip and tea- 
drinking, of course.’ A feeble tu quoque is our only resource; a 
vision of the drawing-room of any ladies’ club one knows between the 
hours of four and six rises before one, a room overflowing with guests 
and tea-parties as never yet was the club of mortal man! The fact 
is that ladies’ clubs are still at the young and bridal stage—they are 
still busy giving house-warming parties and entertaining friends ; 
they have not yet settled down to take themselves and life seriously. 

Time, again, must come to the rescue ; he is the one element in 
life which never fails. His cures are very safe and very sure. They 
are called Age and Experience. 

In another phase we must invoke his aid. It is in the evolution 
of the average woman into the ‘compleat clubwoman.’ At present 
she is in a half-developed state, and there is a delightful ignorance 
in her social attitude towards her club. She does not yet quite 
know what is expected of her. ‘The first problem is the relation of 
proposer and proposee. Women have not yet defined for themselves 
how far, if asked, they are at liberty to decline to propose a certain 
woman, if they should chance to find her tiresome. Some solve the 
difficulty by proposing anyone who asks them without demur, and 
blackballing gaily when the day of election comes, a method which 
seems scarcely to carry into effect the original uses of proposer and 
seconder. Others, again, if a candidate proposed by themselves 
chance to be blackballed, consider it as a deadly personal insult, and 
go about the world loudly proclaiming that they will leave no stone 
unturned till they find out who has done the deed. It cannot with 
truth be said that women have yet learned to be great respecters of 
the secrecy of the ballot. 

There exists a certain club whose committee, not long ago, found 
to its amazement that every candidate without exception had been 
firmly and deliberately blackballed! Consternation reigned and ruin 
frowned, till one of the committee happened to overhear the follow- 
ing dialogue between two fellow-members, sitting over their dish o’ 
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tea: ‘Did you get through your voting all right?’ ‘Of course I 
did. I filled up the white spaces opposite Constance, and I put 
crosses in all the black squares opposite everyone else. They weren't 
special friends of mine, so I thought it was the best thing to do; I 
suppose you did the same, didn’t you?’ In the minds of that 
committee it became a moot point how far voting by ballot was the 
wisest course, and how far the clubs whose committee undertook the 
whole responsibility of election had not really chosen the better 
part. In this latter case a paper is sent out to each proposer asking 
her to state, for the information and guidance of the election com- 
tnittee, all she knows about her candidate. By the answers received, 
it seems to be monstrous difficult to describe another woman in a 
few lines, or rather to give information worth having. It really 
does not help the committee much to be told that the candidate is a 
most agreeable woman and gets all her dresses from Paris; and her 
exact age within a year or two is not the matter of the vast importance 
proposers appear to think it! On the other hand, some of the 
descriptions sent in show an epigrammatic perception of character 
that would, if revealed, not only destroy half the friendships in 
existence, but would make the fortune of an enterprising novelist. 
Strange that no writer of fiction has thought of becoming the tempo- 
rary secretary of a club. He or she would learn a good deal more 
than they ever dreamed about human nature—without its veneer. 
So far, it appears that it is only to an official in a different sphere 
that such an idea has occurred. 

A story is told of a ladies’ club which one day found it necessary 
to change its cook; the committee hied them to the registry and 
made known their wants. The next day one of the best chefs in 
London came and offered his services with exceeding alacrity—an 
alacrity which, to the modest minds of the committee, was so great 
as to be almost unnatural. The reason of his desiring to be engaged 
was inquired into. ‘ Mesdames,’ replied the chef, ‘I will tell you de 
truth. I am writing a book, and it is necessary for that book to be 
very valuable and good, dat I have some experience of ladies’ clubs ; 
therefore, mesdames, I come!’ Visions of future gibbeting in 
classical literature should they severely criticise his dinners, flashed 
through the committee’s mind, and history relates not whether they 
had the courage to accept the chef and criticise the dinners with the 
freedom of English citizenesses, relying upon the law of libel for 
their future protection, in case at some future date the chef chose to 
startle the literary world with the assertion, that women at their clubs 
did not know a vol aw vent from an apple tart, and preferred buns 
and tinned sardines to his most succulent chefs d’ceuwvre. 

As a matter of fact, the food at ladies’ clubs is good, though human 
nature would not be true to itself were there not complaints to be 
heard on the subject; indeed, these complaints are perhaps more 
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resonant than need be, for the joy of writing culinary insults on the 
back of her bill has not yet fully dawned upon the average member, 
and she consequently resorts to the uninteresting and commonplace 
methods of victimising her friends with her grievances on this score. 
Whatever may be the general quality of the food to be found in 
clubs, it is inexpensive; and in the matter of catering ladies’ clubs 
are managed much more economically than men’s, Experience has 
shown it quite possible, in a club whose coffee-room prices met with 
no cavil, not only to feed the entire staff from the remains of the 
food, but also to make a profit of something like twenty per cent. on 
the outlay ; this without superhuman effort, but only by reason of 
the same amount of supervision being given that would be exercised 
in a private house. Even has it been suggested that certain old- 
established men’s clubs would be well advised to hand over their 
affairs to such successful caterers ! 

Turning sternly aside from the reputedly all-absorbing topic of 
cooks, I come back to the question of the evolution of woman into a 
clubbable animal. Presuming that by ballot or otherwise she has been 
duly elected, it is no uncommon thing for her not to use the place 
for months together, simply because she is too shy to go there. 
Does she anticipate being treated as a suspicious character should she 
venture unprotected within the sacred precincts, or is she not quite 
sure what to do when once she gets there? Usually she flies to the 
drawing-room and buries herself in a fashion paper, and from over 
its topmost pages she watches her fellow-members. If she has her 
wits about her, she will soon, from this point of vantage, become 
initiated into all the devious ways of the ‘compleat clubwoman.’ 
Before long will she share in the illegitimate joy of crouching over the 
fire and admirably usurping all its warmth ; discover how exceedingly 
comfortable it is to collect some half-dozen papers and sit upon them 
all; appropriate her own special chair, and glare with murder in her 
eyes at any one who may have taken it before her; she will soon 
discover the joy of talking loudly in the closest proximity to an 
occupied writing-table ; above all, she will soon realise that to shut 
the door when she leaves a room is quite an unnecessary effort. On 
the other hand, she will begin to see that in clubs there are some 
things which it is unusual to attempt. She will realise that it is 
scarcely fair on her fellow-members surreptitiously to cut from the 
several fashion-papers a picture of a fascinating dress ; she will no 
longer in all innocence suggest to the secretary, if she wants a sitting- 
room to herself, that it is perfectly easy to attain that object by 
taking down the placard ‘For members only’ and substituting 
‘ Private’ on the door. She will cease from tea-partying, and gradually, 
if she has the true instincts of the clubwoman and a real appreciation 
of the joys of club life, she will migrate to the peaceful sanctum of the 
reading-room, where households cease from troubling and the weary 
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are at rest from the intruding bore. Possessing this esoteric know- 
ledge her individual evolution is complete; she may be said to have 
attained. 

Although there are many women who in their ignorance say a 
club would be no use to them, there are very few who once having 
belonged to one would willingly give it up. very year the roll of 
members lengthens, every year entrance fees go up by leaps and 
bounds, and in the minds of proprietors, committee, and members 
alike, visions of Pall Mall palaces are shadowed. 

Another ten years, the number of clubs will be doybled, and they 
will not be confined to London alone, as they are at present to a great 
extent. I venture to predict—speaking as I hope—that before the 
next century is out of its first youth there will hardly be a county 
town of any importance which does not possess its ladies’ club, as 
much as a matter of course as it has its county buildings or its post 
office. It is curious that they do not already exist, if only on the 
ground of convenience. Who does not know the weariness to flesh 
and spirit of an hour spent crawling along in a local train, or a ten- 
mile drive to the county town, followed by a day passed in shopping 
at indifferent shops and an ill-conditioned lunch, of a bun at the 
pastrycook’s, or an underdone joint at the country hotel? Who, I 
say, has not suffered these things, and while sitting shivering in the 
airless parlour of the inn during that interminable half-hour after the 
carriage is ordered and before it comes round, has not from the 
depth of her clubless heart envied her mankind his club from which 
he emerges warm and happy, primed with the local gossip and the 
news of the day? For these ends alone I wonder that ladies’ clubs 
have not sprung more generally into existence. 

But it is not merely the shoppers’ club that I should like to see. 
That certainly ; but only as leading up to the other class of club which 
for want of a shorter generic term I will call the Social-Educational. It 
is these that are wanted, and there is no reason why the great manu- 
facturing centres and provincial towns of England should not—to 
paraphrase the saying about Lancashire—do to-morrow what London 
does to-day, and each town have its ladies’ club. The personnel and 
the occasion both in town and country abound. There are numbers of 
girls who, until they leave school, are crammed with learning and ideas, 
and who, after a year or two of the enjoyment of doing nothing except 
playing daughter of the house, begin to feel that that unenviable oc- 
cupation leaves them mentally not a little hungry. Thereare plenty 
of clergymen’s daughters who do not find the parish and reading to 
Betty Brown and Gaffer Green an eminently intellectual occupation. 
There are women who, having lived all their girlhood in the middle 
of things, marry a man with a ‘place’ at which he will insist on 
living all the year round, and who fee] that even a husband—eked 
out by books and magazines—is not all-sufficient to keep them in 
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touch with what is being thought and done in the outside world ; 
mothers oppressed with a horrid sense of their own ignorance on the 
subject of the education of their children, and older women who, 
because there is nothing to unite them together, have not the force 
to struggle out of their prosaic daily groove and try to keep pace 
with the times; to all these different women a centre of interest, 
such as some of the London clubs are to their members, would be 
a godsend. There is no conceivable reason why this should not be. 

The lectures and debates which in London take place in the 
evening could just as easily be held in the afternoon, and every 
county ought to be as competent as the metropolis to produce its 
own lecturers. Why, for instance, should not Vanity, Vulgarity, and 
Sentimentality be spoken of with authority in towns other than 
London, and although it is not likely that a second Augustine Birrell 
would be found to do it, yet has not genius always its understudy ? 
What though Sir Walter Besant might not be willing to stand 
permanently, at the beck and call of, say, the Cranford Ladies’ Club, 
to speak of the Proposal to establish a School for English Literature ; 
what though Sir John Lubbock might not be ever ready to fly off 
to any part of the United Kingdom to explain the mysteries of Pro- 
portional Representation ; though an Anthony Hope or a Frederic 
Harrison might not always be available; though Telegraphy without 
Wires, and the Communication of the Living with the Dead might 
not always secure the unique exposition of Mr. Preece and Mr. F. W. 
Myers respectively ; yet others would surely be found to do adequate 
justice to these subjects, and such as these, and audiences would 
gather readily to applaud their efforts. 

Given the place, given the opportunity, giving a modicum of 
energy on the part of a few individuals, it really is not a great busi- 
ness to start a ladies’ club in a county town. A sending—broad- 
cast but circumspectly—throughout the desired area of a flight of 
circulars setting forth the general idea and notions of the thing, is 
the first step. It will soon be seen whether the scheme does or does 
not meet with general approval; though I would warn intending 
promoters of clubs not to be too easily downcast by adverse criticism 
or by wonderful and partial misinterpretations of their intentions. 
They will learn strange things. I would bid them beware, for 
example, of using the word ‘woman’ in preference to ‘ lady’ in their 
circulars: the chances are, if they do so, that they will be met with 
a chorus of vehement disapproval from the genteel recipients. In 
vain will they protest that no man would ever describe his club as a 
club for gentlemen ; circular after circular will be returned to them 
with the word ‘woman’ crossed out with fiercest pen-stroke, and the 
word ‘ ladies’ written in its stead. This merely as.an instance of the 
strange things ! 

The next thing wanted is a small committee of two or three; a 
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committee content to work on common-sense lines, content to profit 
humbly by the experience of elder clubs, and not too keen about 
trying experiments on its own account. With it should rest all 
power to fix or vary subscriptions, select premises, furnish the club, 
draw up rules, engage servants, and last, but not least, find a capable 
secretary. On this point the committee should be very picksome 
and particular, realising what a good position they have to offer; for 
though the places must necessarily be limited, the post of secretary 
to a ladies’ club is one of the most delightful that a girl who has to 
make her own living can have. This fresh opening should be another 
incentive for those interested in the sphere of women’s work to 
encourage the starting of clubs. The committee cannot be too 
particular in its selection, for it is upon the secretary that much of 
the success of the club will depend. It is essential that she should 
be thoroughly trained in business habits, and not be merely a failure 
in some other branch of life. Most necessary is it that the club 
should stand upon a firm financial basis of its own, not bolstered up 
by private doles and secret subsidies to cover awkward deficits ; if 
the secretary has no knowledge of book-keeping, matters are apt to 
become complicated, and the services of the auditor at the end of the 
year a cause more of pain than of pleasure. 

These are two rocks ahead which in the early days of every 
ladies’ club will endanger its career, and between which it is well to 
steer a careful course. The one is of an advanced character; the 
other is—dare we say ?—retrograde ; at any rate it leans to the other 
side of things, when the nursery, and not the club, was considered 
women’s proper place. Smoking is the first difficulty. Fierce are 
the storms which, at preliminary committee meetings, rage around 
the question whether it shall or shall not be allowed. For better, 
for worse, it has in most cases been settled in the affirmative. But 
the non-smoking member never becomes entirely reconciled to the 
decision, and will continue for many a year to say unpleasant things 
about the waste of a good room! Seeing that in the recent 
balance sheet of a certain club the monthly income from cigarettes 
amounted to the sum of 2d., there may be something to say for this 
contention ! 

More difficult to deal with is the other problem—it is one which 
faces ladies’ clubs, and ladies’ clubs alone. I think I am not making 
a statement untrue or libellous when I say that never yet has the 
committee of the Carlton or the Turf had to solve the momentous 
question of whether it be justifiable for any member to turn the 
club drawing-room into a temporary nursery by the introduction of 
an infant—albeit that infant is in her opinion the only perfect 
creature on the face of the earth! In vain will the harassed 
committee fly to their harbour of refuge and advice—the rules of the 
best men’s clubs; nothing exists there to help them; not even the 
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possible bye-law: ‘Children and dogs to be left with parcels and 
umbrellas in the hall!’ Suggestions as to the advisability of institut- 
ing créches in connection with clubs have been advocated ; limita- 
tions as to age advised ; but it has been found that, while it appears 
to be very easy for each individual member to define the age at 
which her own children cease to be a nuisance, there is a grave 
discrepancy in her views when dealing with other people’s children. 
As farasIcan gather, though the general tendency is firmly and 
sternly to exclude the nursery element, and to placard the walls with 
the brutal bye-law—‘ Children are not admitted !’—ladies’ clubs in 
toto have not yet arrived at a unanimous decision either on this 
question or on the moot point as to whether men should be admitted 
as visitors. In most of the best clubs, men and women as guests are 
allowed impartially, but in some cases the prejudice and opposition 
have doubtless been strong, and in certain instances rather strange 
compromises have been arrived at. In one club, which shall be 
nameless, there is a rule which runs to this effect: ‘Any man intro- 
duced as a guest, must be either the husband, father, son, or brother 
of the member introducing him.’ The members are said to find it 
necessary, in consequence of this rule, occasionally to adopt other 
people’s brothers as their own; but for the truth of such evasions of a 
rule, obviously framed by a careful committee for their moral welfare, 
far be it from me to vouch. 

Flippant as these details sound, they have a very real bearing on 
the spirit of the club, and bring one to a point which no committee 
can be too careful of. I mean as to the making of bye-laws. It is 
impossible for a committee to be too reticent in this matter. Far 
better is it to start the club without any bye-laws at all, and to make 
them as the occasion arises. They area constant source of very often 
quite unnecessary irritation. It seems to me the heaw idéal ofa 
club is to give each individual member a sense of absolute freedom, 
not to let her be conscious that she is fettered by rule and regula- 
tion, and yet for the committee always to keep as their watchword 
and aim the greatest comfort and convenience of the greatest number. 
It is that spirit which tends to make a delightful club, and it is a 
spirit which, emanating from the committee, would spread quickly 
among the members. 

Now we have our clubs, we want them naturally to be perfection, 
and there is no reason why we should not goa fair way to attain 
that object. We have to deal with a new movement. All the 
energy of youth is with us; we are not hampered by tiresome pre- 
cedent, and wide vistas of what may be stretch out before us. I 
would see ladies’ clubs in every town, and see them made that which 
I know, over and above their aims at creating comfort, they have it in 
them to become—intellectual centres for all women, places where 
women of various social grades could meet on equal terms without 
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pose and without effect, away from the tyranny of petty cliques and 
dressmakers and social customs ; places where ideas would come quick 
and fresh, where new notions could be aired, and personal trivialities 
give way to, or, at any rate, be mixed with, discussions and debates on 
all manner of themes and theories ; places where the routine of daily 
existence would not stultify, and the interest and the joy of life and 
thought be always quick and young and strong. Certain of the London 
clubs already mentioned have set an excellent example in this 
respect, and though I speak without the slightest authority from any 
one of them, they would, I am sure, be glad to lend a helping hand, 
and let other towns and centres profit by their experience. 

‘But,’ says the Supercilious Man, ‘there is one difficulty in the 
way before this ideal can be attained, one difficulty which may be 
insuperable. 

‘You have your clubs, you have your members, you have all the 
accessories of club life, but how are you going to make woman qua 
woman a clubbable animal? She is not clubbable, she never will be 
clubbable. She has too strong a natural aversion and distrust of her 
own sex en masse. Her clubs are clubs only in name. They are a 
collection, never a cohesion, of people. Woman does not under- 
stand the spirit of a club. She has proved that she can appreciate 
the value of a subsidised restaurant to which only a privileged 
few belong. But a residential restaurant, however delightful, and 
by whatever name it goes, has not the subtle essence of a club. 
She has shown, in a way unknown among men, that she delights in 
some centre where she can find mental sustenance and improve 
her mind; but a continuation school is not a club in the true 
sense, though she may so describe it. So, too, though, if she be 
one of any special profession, she may care greatly to belong toa 
society of women all having the same interests as herself, she has 
yet to discover that a place where shop is talked is not necessarily a 
club.’ 

What, then, is aclub in the real sense? It may take many legal 
luminaries to settle ‘ What is a place?’ but it seems as though even 
they would be baffled if set down to say when a club really is a club! 
Negatively, it is easy enough to define it; positively, it is another 
matter. ‘A society of men knit together by a love of society, not a 
spirit of faction, meeting together not to censure or annoy those that 
are absent, but for their own improvement or the good of others, and 
to relax themselves from the business of the day, by innocent 
and cheerful conversation,’ is Addison’s definition, a definition more 
respectable, perhaps, than attractive, and rather suggestive of a 
village mothers’ meeting! What is the vague intangible something 
that makes man a clubbable animal and woman not? The Super- 
cilious One finds it hard to say, though he is quite right in his conten- 
tion, and has put his finger on the one weak spot in the relation 
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of women to clubs. May it not be that, whereas friendship among 
women is more usual and counts for more in their lives than it does 
among men, the sense of good comradeship, should they chance to 
be thrown together, which men show one towards the other, which 
they have learnt at public schools and at college, is a sense lacking, 
or, at any rate, very undeveloped among women? Its absence has 
been demonstrated over and over again in the difficulty found in 
getting women to co-operate and combine together; and the lack of 
it is probably the reason why women’s clubs, however perfect their 
outward form, give sometimes the impression of empty shells. 
Women do not, I think, feel that the fact of belonging to the same 
club constitutes any bond of union whatsoever between them; to be 
members of a club, gives no sense of good fellowship; there is no 
vague, intangible feeling of communion among them, as all being 
members of one body; not only do they seldom speak to each other 
when they meet in the club, but unless they happen to be acquaint- 
ances elsewhere, they ignore one another as frigidly as if they were 
in a first-class railway carriage. A woman uses her club to eat in, 
or to learn at, or to entertain her personal friends; she does not yet 
look upon going to it as a means of passing the time in a place 
which is congenial to her among people who are her very good 
comrades while she is thrown with them. 

Women’s social attitude to each other in the majority of clubs 
is not such as to make club life attractive, or give a spirit of unity 
to the club. Though it is a confession of weakness to say so, it 
would almost seem as though, in truth, they were very deficient in 
the one sense which vivifies and makes a club a vital thing. But it 
is just this lacking sense that we look to clubs to evolve and bring 
out in us; and though we may seem to have begun at the wrong end 
of things by starting clubs without it, as we have done, we had no 
alternative. We may, at the present moment, seem in the curious 
position of possessing all the accessories of club life without the 
clubbable spirit to animate us; but we are in a state of transition 
in this respect, we are awaking toa new order of things; and how, in 
these days, when the air is full of Trade Unions, of co-operation and 
of combination in every form, can we fail to evolve eventually into 
that mysterious unclassified creature of men’s imaginings—the club- 
bable animal? And in those days which are not far distant, the 
Supercilious and the Scoffer will sit side by side in silence! 


Eva ANSTRUTHER. 
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THE NEW PLANET, ‘EROS’ 


On the 13th of August last a little planet was discovered at the 
Urania Observatory of Berlin by Herr G. Witt, to which he has since 
given the name of Eros. Its discovery has been the great astro- 
nomical sensation of the past twelve months, because its orbit passes 
out of the zone in which all the other small planets move into a very 
remarkable proximity to the Earth—a proximity which will cause 
Eros to be of the highest value in connection with some of the most 
important problems of astronomy. 

In order to appreciate the method of its discovery and the reasons 
which make that discovery so important it will be well briefly to 
recall what had been previously achieved in the same line of research. 
Copernicus had proved and Kepler and others had drawn attention to 
the greatness of the gap between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
Then, in 1781, Sir William Herschel detected the planet Uranus at 
a distance from the Sun agreeing with the next term of a series 
which Titius and Bode had noticed as almost exactly representing 
the distances of the other planets, except that for one term, between 
those which corresponded with Mars and Jupiter, there was no 
planet known. 

While twenty-four astronomers were arranging a search for such 
a missing member of the solar system, Piazzi (who was not one of 
them) unexpectedly detected at Palermo on the Ist of January 1801 
a little planet,‘afterwards named Ceres. Three more were found by 
two out of the twenty-four astronomers in the course of the next six 
years. A fifth was found in 1845, after an interval of thirty-eight 
years; then the progress became rapid. Since 1846 no year has 
passed without such a discovery. In 1868 the total reached 100; in 
1879, 200; in 1890, 300; in 1895, 400; and now it is nearly four 
hundred and fifty. After a few of the brighter ones had been 
detected the search for others became a wearisome process. New 
star-charts had to be constructed, with great labour, so as to include 
the fainter stars. If a small star was noticed with the telescope 
which could not be found in them, it was carefully watched, and if it 
exhibited an orbital movement it was entered on the list of planets 
and the various elements of its orbit were calculated and recorded. 
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But when many astronomers were inclined to look upon all this 
work as well-nigh profitless, and too wearisome to be continued, 
photography with startling suddenness did away with all need of 
star-charts and of any comparison of observations with them. Upon 
a photographic plate suitably exposed, Herr Max Wolf of Heidelberg 
found that a little planet had recorded its place on the 22nd of 
December, 1891. There was no need to compare the plate with any 
chart of stars. The planet had asserted its right to the name of 
Wanderer by moving on a little way in its orbit amongst the stars 
during the exposure of the plate. The stars left their traces in dots 
(the effect of the rotatory motion of the Earth having been duly com- 
pensated) ; the planet left its trail in a little straight line drawn by 
it in the direction of its motion. 

In the next year Max Wolf found thirteen more, and in the 
same year Charlois ten, by this new method. And since the early 
part of 1892, out of 100 discoveries of such planets, only three 
or four have been made by the old method of eye observation. 
Once more, however, the great abundance of these photographic 
discoveries of planet after planet began to make astronomers despair 
of the possibility of so keeping count of their orbits and positions as 
to be able to determine whether the little trails, of which several 
were sometimes found upon the same photographic plate, indicated 
the presence of planets previously seen or hitherto unknown. It 
would, indeed, have been quite impossible to do so had it not been for 
the unremitting industry of German computers, as evidenced year by 
year in the Berliner Jahrbuch. 

These little bodies were even termed astronomical nuisances. 
But one of them—the 433rd—has at last proved to be a great 
astronomical treasure. It has proved that it would have been most 
unwise to have neglected any of these minute portions of our solar 
system. Some—e.g. Hilda (No. 153), Thule (No. 279), and one which 
is still unnamed (No. 361)—approach so near to the orbit of Jupiter 
that they will be of much use in the accurate determination of that 
great planet’s mass. Others are of especial interest in the com- 
parison of their very oval orbits with those of certain periodic 
comets. But by far the most important are those whose orbits lie 
nearest to that of the Earth. Only three or four, however, such 
as Aithra (No. 132), Brucia (No. 323), and Ingeborg (No. 391), 
have hitherto been found which approach the Earth, even to a very 
moderate extent, within the distance of that part of the somewhat 
oval orbit of Mars in which he is at his farthest from the sun; 
and they do so only in a small portion of their orbits. 

But in the case of Eros we meet with something utterly different 
and unexpected. A new planet has been discovered whose average 
distance from the Sun is less than that of Mars; a planet which 
at times comes within a distance from the Earth not much more 
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than one-third of the nearest distance within which Mars ever 
approaches it. 

On the 13th of August, 1898, Herr Witt exposed a photographic 
plate with the hope of obtaining upon it the trail of another 
previously known minor planet. He succeeded, but upon the plate 
there was also a second, fainter trail—faint and of unusual length 
because of the rapidity with which the planet had moved. This indi- 
cated an unusual orbit. Further observations were at once made. 
From them Herr Berberich calculated what proved to be a most sur- 
prising orbit. The path of Mars up to this time had practically 
formed the boundary beyond which minor planets had hardly trans- 
gressed. This new planet came forty-five millions of miles within the 
mean distance of Mars. With the exception of the Moon, it is by 
far the nearest celestial neighbour of the Earth, the nearest approach 
even of Venus to the Earth being not’ much less than twice as great. 

But let us now ask, Why should the near approach of Eros to the 
Earth attach an extraordinary value to our acquaintance with it? 
Is it because we may hope to see the details of its surface, or 
to set up some communication between it and the Earth? By no 
means. If we may judge by the amount of light which it reflects 
to us, we may conclude that its diameter is probably less than twenty 
miles. The largest telescope, therefore, will barely reveal in it any 
disc of measurable breadth. On the contrary, the great value of this 
little Eros depends upon its enabling us to measure the scale upon 
which the whole universe around us is constructed with an accuracy 
much surpassing any that has been previously attained. 

Our estimate, for instance, of the distance of any star, or of the 
size of the orbits of any pair of double stars, in fact all our measure- 
ments in the celestial spaces, depend upon our knowledge of the 
distance of the Earth from the Sun. To determine that distance a 
direct trigonometrical method, such as is used in surveying, and such 
as may be applied to find the distance of the Moon from the Earth, 
cannot be used, as no instruments can be constructed of the necessary 
delicacy. But there is a remarkable proportion connected with the 
movements of the planets in their orbits, discovered by Kepler and 
more fully investigated by the genius of Newton, which enables us at 
once to determine the distance of the Sun, if only we can measure 
the distance of any one of the other planets from the Earth. 

It was at one time hoped that this might be accurately determined 
in the case of Venus by observations made on those rare occasions 
when it passes in transit across the Sun’s disc. But the glare of the 
Sun’s light, the ill-defined edge of the Sun’s disc, and the atmosphere 
of Venus itself, combine to deprive such observations of the necessary 
accuracy. Apart from some other methods, involving long periods of 
time and highly complicated theoretical investigations in their use, 
attention was therefore next given to an attempt to obtain the 
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distance of the planet Mars when it makes its nearest approaches to 
the Earth. It was, however, found to be difficult to measure the 
exact position of the centre of its disc. Whereupon it was suggested 
that some of the nearer minor planets, although they would be 
farther from the Earth, and their distance from it proportionately 
more difficult to determine, might more than compensate for this 
disadvantage by the great accuracy with which the positions of their 
starlike telescopic images might be observed. And this was found 
to be the case. The most accurate value of the Sun’s distance 
known at the present time is believed to be that which has been 
skilfully deduced in this way from observations of certain of the nearer 
minor planets by Dr. Gill, H.M. Astronomer at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The new planet, Eros, is of the utmost value for such observations, 
because the accuracy of the result which they afford is proportionate 
to the nearness to the Earth of the planet that is observed. The 
method of calculation employed depends upon the ratio of the 
planet’s distance to the distance between two observers simultaneously 
looking at it from two widely separated points upon the Earth’s 
surface, or to the distance through which an observer may himself 
be moved, by the rotation of the Earth upon its axis, between two 
observations made, the one soon after sunset, and the other shortly 
before sunrise. The movements of the Earth and the planet in their 
orbits in the interval (as also if in the first case the two observations 
made are not exactly simultaneous) can be allowed for, and will not 
affect the final result. An observer may be moved between such an 
evening and early-morning observation when this latter (termed the 
diurnal) method is employed, provided he be near to the equator, to 
a position which may be separated by about 7,000 miles, supposed to 
be measured in a straight line drawn through the Earth, from his 
previous place. The effect would be the same in altering the 
apparent direction in which the planet would be seen as if he were 
looking at it at one moment from Jamaica, and then were suddenly 
transported to see it from Aden. 

The difference in the directions in which the planet is seen 
from two such standpoints, as compared with the positions of the stars 
around it, which are so distant that no change is produced in their 
apparent places, is in such cases large enough to be capable of very 
accurate measurement, and will be so much the larger and 
more easily measurable the nearer any planet employed is to the 
Earth. 

It was a few years ago supposed that the diurnal method would prove 
to be the most satisfactory possible, because in it the same observer 
and the same instrument can be employed for all the observations. 
We are inclined to think that this may ultimately prove to be the 
case, if an observatory suitably equipped, and situated near to the 
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equator, can be employed. Dr. Gill has, however, introduced such 
improvements into the other method that it has been chiefly used 
under his superintendence for the last published ' and most accurate 
result that has yet been obtained, viz. from observations of the minor 
planets Victoria, Sappho, and Iris, made in 1888 and 1889 at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and at Yale, Leipzig, Gottingen, Bamberg, and 
Oxford (Radcliffe) Observatories. But it is very interesting that it 
is also found that observations (nearly 3,500 in number) made at the 
same time by the diurnal method upon the planet Victoria at the 
Cape, although that observatory is unfavourably situated for the use 
of this method, in a latitude thirty-four degrees south of the equator, 
gave almost precisely the same result—a value of very nearly 
92,875,000 miles as the distance of the Sun from the Earth. 

This is a very trustworthy value, but it nevertheless involves an 
uncertainty of about 50,000 miles, or possibly somewhat more. It 
was obtained by the observation of planets selected for their suita- 
bility of position and because their orbits were very accurately 
known, which did not, however, come within a distance equal to six 
times that of the nearest approach which Eros may make to the 
earth. There is every reason, therefore, to hope that our future 
observations of Eros may give us this all-important unit for all our 
celestial measurings—the distance of the Earth from the Sun—with 
an accuracy six times greater than any which has hitherto been 
secured. 

It is very fortunate that Eros, when at its nearest approach to 
the Sun, is also almost in the plane of the Earth’s orbit. If the Earth 
is at the same time in the corresponding part of its own orbit, the 
planet’s approximation to the Earth is consequently in nowise hin- 
dered by its being elevated above, or depressed below, the Earth’s 
orbit. But the two are only simultaneously in these positions once 
in about every thirty years, and it is very unfortunate that an ex- 
ceedingly favourable concurrence of such positions occurred in 
January 1894, so that the next occasion will not be until January 
1924. In the latter part, however, of 1900, and in the beginning of 
1901, the Earth and Eros will come within about thirty-one millions 
of miles, and this, their nearest approach to one another before the 
year 1924, will enable observations of much importance to be made, 
which ought to suffice for a decided improvement in the accuracy 
of our present estimate of the distance of the Sun. 

A few further statements with reference to this very remarkable 
planet may be of interest. Its mean distance from the Sun is five and 
a half millions of miles lessthan that of Mars. That distance ranks, 
therefore, not with those of all the other little planets as between that 
of Mars and that of Jupiter, but as between the Earth’s and that of 
Mars. Owing, however, to the ovalness of its orbit, it passes in 

' Annals of the Cape Observatory, vol. vi., published in 1897. 
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one part of its circuit about eleven millions of miles beyond the 
maximum distance of Mars, which is, nevertheless, a comparatively 
slight excess. Its period of revolution round the Sun is 643 days, 
that of Mars being 687. There is no fear of its ever colliding 
with Mars, because the two orbits, where they would otherwise 
intersect, are separated by an interval of about twenty-one millions 
of miles, owing to the difference of their tilts, or inclinations to the 
Ecliptic. 

Besides its great usefulness for the purpose already explained, 
the perturbations of its motion by the Earth’s attraction will afford 
another indirect and theoretically very interesting method of 
determining the distance of the Sun, by its enabling a comparison 
to be made between the masses of the Earth and the Sun. The 
perturbations of the motion of Eros by Mars will, in addition, be very 
valuable to astronomers. Certain recondite effects of its proximity 
in reference to the Moon may also prove to be important. The 
great alterations in its distance from the Earth at different times 
will afford an excellent test as to whether the light received from it 
varies exactly as the inverse square of its distance from us, or meets 
with any hindrance, or absorbing medium, in its passage. The 
comparison of its light with the phases of its little disc corresponding 
to its positions relatively to the Earth and the Sun will also be 
instructive. 

The discovery of Eros has afforded a most important proof of the 
value of stellar photographs carefully kept and preserved. For the 
more accurate determination of the elements of its orbit it was very 
desirable to obtain, if possible, records of its exact position in 
previous years. Very careful search was therefore made amongst 
the many plates preserved at the Harvard College Observatory, in 
America, in order to see if its faint trace could be found upon some 
of those which had been exposed in 1896. It seemed almost 
impossible to detect it. But at last success rewarded a search which 
proved most trying to the eyes. Mrs. Fleming, well known for her 
splendid work in connection with stellar spectra in the Harvard 
Observatory, detected the trail upon a plate dated the Sth of 
June, 1896. It was soon found upon other plates of that year, 
as its probable position could now be more precisely calculated. 
Then on others of 1893 and 1894; upon thirteen plates in all. 
Its orbit is consequently known at the present time with great 
accuracy. 

There is no reason to suppose that Eros is a body recently 
drawn, by the attraction of the Earth, into its present orbit. Its 
near approach to the Earth is by no means near enough for such an 
event as that to have occurred. It has doubtless escaped previous 
observation because its light has only exceeded that of an eighth 
magnitude star (or, for the purpose of photography, as it seems to be 
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wanting in violet rays, that of a ninth magnitude star) for about two 
months in the last eleven years. On the comparatively rare 
occasions of its very nearest approach it will be barely within the 
range of visibility to the naked eye. 

In conclusion, it may be noticed that the proximity of the orbit 
of this little neighbour to that of the Earth may afford one more argu- 
ment against the hypothesis put forward by Olbers of the supposed 
origin of the minor planets by the explosion of a larger planet, a 
hypothesis which for a while met with much acceptance. When 
only four minor planets had been discovered, three at least of their 
orbits tended to support his hypothesis. It has, however, since been 
discarded by nearly all the highest authorities in astronomy, to the 
regret, no doubt, of those whom the idea of any celestial catastrophe 
seems to fascinate, whether it be the possible collision of two suns, 
the destruction of the Earth by a comet, or the blowing of a planet 
into pieces by its own inherent forces. Even if such an event could 
have occurred, and have produced the minor planets, it must have 
been at an exceedingly remote epoch; otherwise, by the laws of 
mechanics every fragment would have continued, once in each of its 
subsequent revolutions round the Sun, to pass again and again through 
the point of explosion. Millions of years would have been required 
to have enabled the mutual perturbing attractions of the fragments 
upon each other so to change their orbits as to have effaced all trace 
of the point where the catastrophe took place. Apart, however, from 
this, and apart from the fact that it is difficult to conceive how the 
orbits could have been spread over seven-eighths of the vast interval 
which separates those of Mars and Jupiter, apart also from the great 
extension of the region in which they move which is involved in the 
newly found orbit of Eros, another argument against the hypothesis 
seems to be conclusive. 

It appears impossible to conceive of such an amount of explosive 
energy in any globe as should not only hurl away a number of 
ejected portions in the directions and with the velocities which 
would produce such widely differing orbits, but such as should 
break up and suitably project the whole mass of the globe, 
leaving no fragment of any importance unprojected. A cannon- 
ball, as Proctor has remarked in his Old and New Astronomy, 
‘might be driven by a certain charge of gunpowder to a distance of 
two or three miles, but a thousand times that charge would not 
scatter the fragments of the cannon (if the ball had been tightly 
driven in) over a similar distance all round the place of explosion. 
Nothing known about our Earth’s interior, nothing which we can infer 
about the interior of any other planet fermed by processes such as we 
recognise in the development of the solar system as at present under- 
stood, suggests the possibility that a millionth part of the force 
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necessary to shatter a planet, as Olbers’s theory requires, can ever be 
generated or accumulated within the planet’s interior.’ ” 

Rather may we see in a planet such as Eros a portion of the 
primeval solar nebula unused in the formation either of Mars or 
of the Earth. The minor planets are probably no fragments 
of a larger planet previously existing, but the fragments that 
might have helped to form a larger planet had it not been for the 
influence of the mighty globe of Jupiter. We may see in them one 
more instance of the effect of that process of tidal action which 
Professor Darwin has of late so wonderfully applied to show how the 
matter of the Moon may, in bygone time, have been disrupted from 
the then viscous Earth, in the form of a succession of lumps broken 
off by centrifugal effect from the summits of great tidal waves—a 
hypothesis which is found to be of ever-widening application, as, for 
instance, to the genesis of double stars, and to the temporary outburst 
of such stars as that which Kepler saw in 1572 in Cassiopeia. 

The attraction of the globe of Jupiter, as the solar nebula con- 
tracted within his orbit, may well have produced such tides in its 
mass as, in place of allowing a greater quantity of matter or a 
nebulous ring to be more quietly detached at some subsequent epoch, 
so as to form another large globe, may have caused many and many 
a smaller portion to have been broken off and left behind. These 
portions we may now see in the hundreds of minor planets which 
have so far been discovered. After a while, it may be supposed that 
the influence of Jupiter was so far left behind by the continued con- 
traction of the solar nebula that the formation of larger globes, such 
as those of Mars and the Earth, Venus and Mercury, began again. 

However this may be, let us hope that in the succession of celestial 
photographs now being continuously secured other similar fragments 
may ere long be revealed whose orbits may be as interesting as that 
of Eros, whether they may revolve within, or, like it, outside of the 
orbit of the Earth. Let us hope that some of them may approach the 
Earth even more closely than Eros. If so, they will be still more 
useful rewards of the unwearied industry of observers and computers, 
and of the skill displayed in astronomical photography. 


E. LEDGER. 
2 Old and New Astronomy, p. 563. 
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THE NAVAL SITUATION 


I. GrowtH or NAVIES 


THE growing cost of armaments and the strain which their maintenance 
imposes upon the nations of the world have been the subject of an 
extraordinary amount of attention since the date of the Czar’s rescript 
and the beginning of the peace ‘crusade.’ There is some danger 
that the eager and not too well instructed peace prophets may 
mislead the public as to the naval position of this country, with the 
inevitable result of risk to national interests. When novelists and 
editors of repute are found asserting that if England increases her 
estimates or adds to her naval programmes she must be held to have 
deliberately rejected the Czar’s olive branch, some misconception is 
evidently abroad in the land. 

It should be noted that, while the rapid and remarkable develop- 
ment of the British Navy during the past ten years has been much 
commented upon, the equally rapid and equally remarkable develop- 
ment of foreign navies has been to a great extent overlooked by these 
writers. Between 1879 and 1888 Great Britain launched 160,700 
tons of battleships; between 1889 and 1898 no less than 363,300 
tons, thus more than doubling heroutput. But the six! other great 
naval Powers maintained this same ratio, and raised the tonnage 
launched from 262,900 tons in the former decennial period to 
578,500 tons in the latter period. The British percentage of the 
total tonnage launched by the seven Powers (including Great Britain) 
was thirty-eight in the first and thirty-eight and a half in the second 
period. That is to say, it remains virtually the same. Only be- 
cause others are building more we have had to build more. 

The diagram illustrating the naval expenditure of the Great 
Powers during the last thirty years, which I prepared for this Review 
of May last, will show that the first move in what Mr. Labouchere 
calls the game of ‘ beggar-my-neighbour ’ did not come from England. 
It came from Russia, who in 1882 decided upon an immense naval 
programme, which was slowly but steadily executed. In 1882 also 
France, and in 1883 Germany, began to increase markedly and 


' France, Russia, Germany, Italy, United States, Japan. 
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abnormally their naval outlay. England did not reply till 1884, 
when, by the confession of so optimistic a critic as Admiral Colomb,? 
her navy was ‘not superior to that of France alone, either in iron- 
clads or in cruisers,’ while other perfectly qualified critics considered 
it distinctly inferior. Of the possibility of British success in a war 
with one Power at this time our ablest Admirals appear to have had 
the gravest doubt. ‘I always hoped,’ says Admiral Sir R. Vesey 
Hamilton, at this date commanding in China, ‘I might not be in the 
first rank of officers in command, as I felt sure some of the leading 
admirals or generals were safe to share Byng’s fate, powr encowrager 
les autres.’ Hornby was equally uneasy, and the upper ranks of the 
service were distinctly alarmed. Surely no one now wishes to go 
back to this perilous state of things. 

Taking the figures of the naval estimates of the leading 
Powers at intervals of ten years, it will be noted that Russia is 
the Power which has made the largest proportionate increase in 
outlay : 


-- England France 


£ £ 
1879 105 7 
1889 14-9 8s 
1898 23:7 ll: 
1899 | 266 12: 9 


® Provably no portion of the special grant of £10,000,000 for new construction is included in these 
figures, 


To correct the Continental figures the tax of compulsory service, 
which makes no showing in accounts, must be added in, and, in the 
case of Russia, the annual cost of pensions, which does not appear in 
the Navy Estimates. To some extent this is true also of France 
and Germany, as these Powers pension many of their retired officers 
and seamen indirectly, by giving them positions on the railways and 
in the civil service. In England the charge for pensions on the 
estimates exceeds 2,000,000/. Correcting for these items, it may 
safely be said that the amount spent directly and indirectly upon 
the French and Russian navies is quite as large as that spent upon 
the British Navy.* The extreme economy and honesty of British 
administration explain our very superior results. 

To a certain extent the growing estimates may be due to the 
tendency of civilisation, which Adam Smith so clearly discerned, 
towards increased costliness of weapons. The standard battleship of 


* Life of Sir A. C. Key, p. 428. 

* Russia pays her 42,000 officers and men 455,000/., or a little under 117. por 
head. England pays her 105,000 men 56,000,0002., or nearly 50/. per head. France 
pays her 43,000 officers and men 1,700,000/., or about 497. per head. In pensions 
France spends only 446,000/., yet she has more officers in the lieutenants’ and sub- 
lieutenants’ list than England. 


Vor, XLV—No, 266 7? 
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1860 cost 400,000/. complete; the standard battleship to-day costs 
1,000,000/. The largest British cruiser of thirty years ago cost 
250,000/.; our new ‘mighty’ ships will come to four times as much. 
And when it is said by agitators that the working classes are 
‘plundered’ to build such vessels, let it be remembered that from 
tirst to last the cost of a big ship in England goes almost entirely in 
wages to the working man. Of the raw materials the best iron-ore 
and nickel alone come from abroad. It would be no exaggeration 
to say that, of the 1,000,000/. to be spent on the Formidable, five- 
sixths will reach the collier, the iron and steel worker, the shipwright 
and the labourer. Nor can it be maintained that economically such 
outlay is a waste of resources. It gives security, and security is a 
very precious possession. 

A very good idea of the relative position of the seven great 
Powers may be obtained by examining the figures for battleships, 
(1) launched in the two decennial periods 1879-1888 and 1889-1898, 
and (2) on the stocks at the beginning of this year, or projected 
under the naval programmes for 1899. 


Building or 

Projected 
| ent — Total 
1879-1888 1889-1898 1899 


Launched 


Ships Tons Ships | Tons | Ships Tons Ships Tons 
1 


England . ‘ 17 ‘| 160,700 26 | 363,300 
France . ‘ 14 131,200 15 | 154,600 | 31 313,000 


2 (170,000 | 55 694,000 
9 ‘ 

Russia 40,000 16 (145,100 8 | 93,400| 28 | 278,500 
5 
3 
3 


Germany. . 12,600 7 | 73,900 14 = 141,500 
| Japan ° s — 3 | 40,000 | 5 6 85,000 
Italy _ 5 | 79,100 4 | 43,700 | 40,500 | 13 | 163,300 
i * See — 3 |121,200' 6 78,000] 19 | 199,200 


Note.—The new British battleships (1599 programme) are reckoned at 14,000 tons; the six new 
Russian battleships at 12,300 tons each. 


These figures give fairly accurately the efficient battleships ‘ (down 
to vessels of 4,000 tons) belonging to the seven Great Powers, and 
some idea of the relative positions of those Powers. It will be 
noticed that Russia, the United States, and Germany are gaining 
rapidly upon France, whose naval position must be very soon lost. 
In the near future Russia is going to be the second Power in Europe. 
Italy is dropping steadily behind. Of her three ships entered as 
‘ building,’ only one has as yet been begun, and with her poverty the 
construction of a battleship usually occupies from six to seven years, 
against three years in England and four in France. 

Next, taking cruisers launched during the ten years ’89-98 and 
building in January, 1899, the figures are : 


* The older (1879-88) ships of France are more efficient than those of England. 
See p. 623. 
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Building or 


Projected 
1898 1899 


Ships Tons Ships Tons Ships Tons 
England ; J 418,000 9 184,400 93 602,400 
France i ; 3! 135.200 i 120,400 51 255,600 
Russia ‘ ‘ 3 26.900 ; 109,000 24 135,900 
Germany . : 3 64,800 : 20,200 | 21 85,000 
Japan . : ‘ 65,400 48,400 21 113,800 
Italy . : : 33,700 : 23,700 14 57,300 
U.S.A. P : : 66.600 { 52,500 24 119,100 





The fact that Russia is building an extravagant number of cruisers, 
which can only be used against England, will not escape attention. 
Those who railed at Lord Salisbury’s far from sanguine speech on 
the opening of Parliament, and who are exalting Russia’s pacific 
intentions, would do well to study these figures. It is true that nine 
out of ten 25-knot cruisers of 3,000 tons each are as yet only in 
project, but as they form part of the 1898 programme they have 
been included. The movement in France and Russia towards cruiser 
construction unquestionably reveals hostility to England. As 
Admiral de Cuverville, chief of the French General Staff, said before 
the Extra-Parliamentary Commission: ‘Onone side the Triple Alliance 
compels us to build a certain number of battleships; on the other 
side the prospect of conflict with England obliges us to build yet 
more and to add to them in sufficient number cruisers to attack 
commerce, with a large radius of action.’ When we see more and 
more cruisers of high speed being built in France we know what it 
portends. And, as has been pointed out in the Marine Frangaise, 
whereas only five British battleships are required to look after each 
three of the Dual Alliance, by our Three Admirals’ Report, two British 
cruisers are needed to watch each French and Russian one. By 
constructing cruisers wholesale France and Russia thus impose a 
severe strain upon us. 

The figures, however, given above by no means represent the 
naval activity of France. For the last two years she has been spend- 
ing very large sums upon the complete reconstruction and rearmament 
of her older ships. In 1898-99 she laid out no less than 1,200,000/., 
while this year she will spend 650,000/. in this way. The battleships 
Hoche, Caiman, Requin, Terrible, Furieux, Marceau, Dévastatien, 
Courbet, Redoutable, Neptune, Duperré, Magenta, Indomptable, 
and Bauwdin, have recently undergone, or are now to undergo, drastic 
alterations, Nothing on this scale has been attempted in England. 
As one consequence France was in the autumn of 1898 hopelessly 
unready for war; in 1900, however, the tables will be turned, and 
this formidable fleet of rejuvenated ironclads will confront our older 
ships, which are year by year—as nothing is done to them—becoming 

5 Marin: Franczise, 1898, p. 491. 
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less formidable. As in 1900 several of the new Russian battleships 
and cruisers will be ready for sea, this will be a critical time for 
England. 

Signs that the French naval authorities intend to follow the Czar’s 
‘pacific’ example, and apply a large extra vote to shipbuilding, are 
not wanting. Naval interest since the Fashoda crisis has been strong 
in France, as witness the huge subscription raised by such a very 
fourth-rate (in circulation) journal as the Matin, to provide sub- 
marines, and the establishment of a French Navy League, modelled 
upon our British one. M. Lockroy, the French Minister of Marine, 
has taken the very extraordinary step of pressing officers and officials 
to join this league and to further the naval movement. This is cer- 
tainly very significant, as it indicates that the new league will have 
at its back the whole force of the authorities. A similar move- 
ment in Germany led two years ago to the establishment of a 
‘ Flottenverein’ with the motto ‘Our future lies upon the waters,’ 
and in Italy one year back to the establishment of a ‘ Lega Navale’ 
with the motto ‘ Italy must be a naval Power or cease toexist.’ The 
German Navy League has already quite outstripped its British pre- 
decessor, and counts no less than 80,000 members. It grows clearer 
and clearer from such signs as this that, far from naval disarmament 
being at hand, the competition is going to grow fiercer and fiercer. 
And this suggests that the mere progress of armaments will crush 
out the weaker Powers of the world without war. It is a new phase 
of the unending and desperate struggle for existence. The portents 
are gloomy for States with finances in hopeless disorder, such as 
France and Italy; bright for the Anglo-Saxon and Teuton. The 
last consular report on Germany draws attention to the fact that ‘in 
the prosperous state of the country’s finances it is expected that the 
large expenditure for the navy may be met out of the ordinary 
revenue.’ It is certain that in England and the United States any 
outlay on the Navy can be met in the same way. Japan, Russia, 
Italy, and France must have recourse to loans which bring present 
relief at the cost of future embarrassment: As two of these Powers 
are our allies or friends, British financial help might be extended to 
them in future. But any friction with Germany would place this 
country in a most dangerous position. The Nonconformist conscience, 
however, may be trusted to safeguard us against trouble with a 
Protestant and kindred Power, while Germany’s trading interests are 
such as more and more to identify her policy with ours, She will 
not, doubtless, risk war on our account, nor will she ever quarrel with 
Russia for our beaux yeux. But she is not likely to join a great 
coalition in upsetting the British Empire. Our change of attitude 
to her and our evident naval strength—a factor with which the 
Bismarckian policy had not to reckon—will gradually cement the 
‘union of hearts,’ if England is not suddenly carried away by some 
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gust of anti-German sentiment. Already the growth of cordiality 
since January 1898 has been surprising and most satisfactory. The 
first interest, too, of Germany and England is peace and the ‘status 
quo,’ so that the anti-armaments man can warmly support such an 
alliance. 


II. New Factors 1n Nava War 


The trials of the submarine boat Gustave Zédé in France have 
led to the most extravagant anticipations as to the influence of the 
submarine on war. Since the days of Admiral Aube, the ‘ Young 
School ’—its theories really date back to Napoleon’s age—has held 
that England can be humbled and defeated by the magic means of 
torpedo boats, submarines, and warfare against commerce. Torpedo 
boats are to harass her ships by night; submarines by day; and 
croiseurs corsaires meanwhile are to play havoc with her merchant 
service. No one who has seen anything of fleets at their work would 
be disposed to doubt the very real and terrible menace of the torpedo 
boat. No fleet could close in on a hostile port in which were many 
such craft in the hands of bold and enterprising seamen. But to 
suggest that the torpedo boat can destroy our maritime supremacy is 
ridiculous. If, in war, the torpedo boat proves its value, England’s 
shipbuilding resources would enable her in a few months to cover 
the sea with destroyers and torpedo boats. Implements of war are 
relatively little; trained personnel and engineering resources are 
everything, and both are there. The roots of sea-power strike far 
deeper than the ‘ Young School’ imagines. 

And now for this much-puffed Zédé and her qualities. She is an 
electrically propelled, cigar-shaped vessel with a speed on the surface 
of fourteen knots and below the surface of eight knots. Her 
radius of action does not in practice exceed forty-five miles. Her 
weapon is one torpedo tube, discharging the Whitehead. She has 
made voyages from Toulon to Marseilles in rough weather, and out 
from Toulon in calm and storm. She has torpedoed a slowly moving 
battleship before a gun could be laid upon her spasmodically 
appearing conning tower. She is not asea-going ship ; her personnel 
is known to suffer acute discomfort when she is in diving trim; and, 
unless she has some secret properties® not hitherto divulged, she 
cannot, under water, see or steer. Like all other submarines as yet 
constructed, she is liable to dive and to dive suddenly and disastrously. 
A French editor has challenged her officers to torpedo him in a fairly 
fast ship, as yet with no result. To the outside critic she seems in 
every way inferior to the Nordenfelt submarine boat, which, as far 
back as 1887, could do all that she can do and yet steamed fifteen 
knots on the surface. Such is this appalling engine which is to 
revolutionise naval war. 


* Which I doubt, as we should have heard more of them. 
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Her sphere of activity is very limited. She can only be dangerous 
to an enemy near her own coast-line. There, running on the surface, 
she will be extremely formidable, especially at night, if she knows 
the exact bearing of the quarry she hunts. If she does not know the 
exact bearing, she will find it hard to discover a battleship or cruiser 
with all lights out. Her own conning tower emerges but a few feet 
from the water. One great and practical difficulty with the ordinary 
torpedo boat is the small field of vision which its low deck gives, 
rendering navigation excessively hard. With the submarine, of what- 
ever type, the field of vision will be yet more limited. Moreover, the 
people who imagine that the Zédé and her kind will have things all 
their own way off a blockaded port deceive themselves in the most 
singular manner. The submarines will be attacked by destroyers, by 
torpedo boats, by armed launches, and by fast steamers, such as the 
Gloucester, taken over from the merchant service and equipped with 
a few six and twelve pounders. The submarine’s course could proba- 
bly be followed in daylight, when she dived, by the bubbles ; at night, 
when she once went under, she would lose all sense of orientation as 
does a man in a trainin atunnel. A very great strain would thus 
be imposed upon her crew. The compass, it should be remembered, 
cannot be trusted in a steel hull when surrounded by electrical 
machinery. Heavy mines would be planted beforehand in her 
probable course ; possibly guns throwing charges of high explosives 
would be mounted to meet her. The big ship would carry instru- 
ments, already devised, to give warning of the neighbourhood of the 
submarine, and, when these sounded the alarm, would run out to sea 
at twelve or fourteen knots. Thus, though the submarine may cause 
the loss of a ship from time to time, we may rest practically certain 
that in its present form it cannot change the fate of a Navy. 

In the United States two submarines, which look perfect upon 
paper, have been building for the last two years. One at least of them 
could have been finished in time for the operations before Santiago, 
had American naval officers been convinced of her value. But they 
came to the conclusion that the practical difficulties in her case were 
not easily to be overcome. The motive to use a submarine to clear 
away the mines closing the entrance to Santiago was very strong at 
the beginning of July. Shafter on the 2nd of July urged ‘that 
you {Sampson} make effort immediately to force the entrance,’? to 
which Sampson replied that he could do nothing till the channel 
was cleared of mines. This is work for which a submarine would 
appear peculiarly qualified, yet no application was made to Washing- 
ton for such a vessel. 

Even in France there are some cool heads. Thus‘ P. D.’ (probably 
Admiral Dupont) writes in Le Yacht:* ‘ While recognising that great 

7 Official Reports, p. 608. * The 21st of January, 1899. 
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progress has been made in submarine navigation, and that practical 
results have been obtained, which will, we may feel certain, be further 
developed, let us beware of asserting that the submarine or the 
surface boat has condemned to destruction this or that type of ship. 
For the time we have not reached that position . . . The Gustave 
Zédé is still only a defensive craft.’ The Admiral has great hopes of 
the new Narval, which more closely approaches the Nordenfelt boat and 
which is to be able to enter British harbours. Such hopes have been 
since submarine navigation began. We shall see if they are realised 
when she is afloat. Meantime we might do worse than apply a small 
sum to experiment with submarines. Then we should be ready to 
send boats into Cherbourg or Brest, if they proved a success. 


Ill. How we StTanp 


With the Navy estimates for 1899 in our hand, it is worth our 
while to consider our present position, and the measures most neces- 
sary to enhance the efficiency of the navy. This will give some test 
of the adequacy or otherwise of the Government proposals. 

Official returns are not wholly to be trusted. ‘The strictest regard 
for the truth,’ wrote Sir Robert Peel to the Duke of Wellington in 
1845, ‘does not compel a minister of the Crown publicly to proclaim 


that this country is in a most defenceless state.’® No one, of 
course, would to-day allege that England is defenceless, but there 
are weak points in her armour. Now, at this very date, Sir Robert 
applied to the Admiralty for a return of our naval forces. As this 
return would largely determine the policy ofthe Cabinet with regard 
to the strengthening of the national defences, its accuracy was of 
immense importance. Yet though he had asked for the number of 
steamers ‘ready for service’ in the navy, he was actually furnished 
with a list of vessels including steamers in need of heavy repairs, and 
therefore unavailable, and ships on the stocks for which neither 
boilers nor engines were provided.’® Grossly misled, Peel arrived at 
the conclusion that England was not so defenceless after all. But 
some critic must have got hold of the return and convinced him of 
its worthlessness, as we find him a little later stating that it ‘turned out 
on inquiry to be erroneous—a great over-statement of our strength.’ '! 
No wonder he asked in despair, ‘ What are these Boards for ?’ 
Happily our position to-day is vastly different from what it was 
in 1845. Yet it cannot be denied that the official return of the 
17th of May 1898 does convey to the public an erroneous impression 
of our strength. It will be shown later that England is qualitatively 
superior as against France and Russia, but in effective ships she is not 


* Parker, Sir R. Peel, iii, 207. 
” Briggs’s Naval Administration, pp. 145-6. " Parker, op. cit., pp. 217-8. 
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numerically superior, as this return would show. In the British 
figures appeared many battleships older than those in the effective 
list of any other Power, with dilapidated boilers, obsolete engines, 
antiquated batteries, and inadequate coal-supply; and ‘armoured 
cruisers,’ which were officially declared ineffective in March 1889. 
One of these precious ‘cruisers’ has her back broken; another, 
stripped of masts, is used asa hulk. Ships in better condition in 
foreign navies were omitted—for instance, the Couronne, Implacable, 
Surveillante, and Triomphante in the case of France. It may be 
said that in French official lists these vessels do not appear, but they 
are just as effective as the Warrior or Black Prince and are even 
more capable of being used in war. One does not want to be unjust 
to the hard-worked and very capable Naval Intelligence Department. 
No doubt it was not allowed to discriminate between ineffective and 
effective. But the consequence certainly was that the public was 
to some extent misled. 

More trustworthy as an index of naval strength were the figures 
prepared by Lord Charles Beresford in June 1898. He rejected all 
British ships armed with muzzle-loaders and all foreign ships of 
contemporary date which had not been re-armed. Of course these 
have some value, but only asmall one. The Jron Duke's muzzle- 
energy of fire per minute is, for instance, but 20,000 foot tons 
against the Formidable’s 400,000 foot tons, while the old Iron 
Duke's weakness is enhanced by the use of smoky powder and short- 
range guns, as well as by her old-pattern armour and her low speed. 
Lord Charles’s figures corrected to March 1899 are: 
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* Class A, seaworthy ships, heavy armament, speed 16 knots, quick-firing guns, displacement of over 


9,000 tons. 
Claes B, older or smaller battleships down to 4,000 tons, 


Class O, old ships re-armed throughout. 


To get some idea of the fighting value of these ships we must 
reduce them to a common factor. A fairly accurate estimate will be 
secured if a numerical value of five is assigned to each ship in A, 
three to each in B, and two to each in C. There are ships in each 
class which rise above or fall below these imaginary coefficients, but 
the average has to be considered and some allowance made at the 
same time for the value of numbers in this day of torpedo warfare. 
The results are then : 
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Battleships 
—— - Cruisers® Total Points 
Ready Building 


England . . ] 90 


5 
France . ‘a ‘ 8! 35 
5 


Russia 58 


* For list of cruisers see below. A are given 2 points, B 1}, and C 1. 


And this actual result coincides with the evaluations arrived at 
abroad by foreign officers, who may be considered fair authorities, 
with the tables of the German Wislicenus,’* and with the estimates 
of Signor D’ Adda and the Marine Frangaise. With such a con- 
sensus of expert authority we may feel on tolerably firm ground, 
though there are foreign estimates of British strength much below 
the above. Roughly speaking, our effective battleships are very 
slightly superior to those of France and Russia, but it should be 
noted that no responsible strategist has expressed his satisfaction 
with such a bare superiority. The present First Sea Lord was one 
of the signatories of the Three Admirals’ Report, and these declared 
a proportion of five or at least four British battleships to the enemy’s 
three, plus a British reserve, necessary to blockade. This is not an 
alarmist’s utterance, and is thoroughly confirmed by the evidence of 
the Spanish-American War. 

In cruisers the three countries stand thus: 


England 


A. Modern armoured cruisers 2% 
B. Large cruisers, guns behind 

armour . ; . ‘ ‘ 10 
C. Protected cruisers (of and over 
16 knots) . ; ‘ ° ‘ 93 


* Such as Powerful and I Eatrecasteaux, 


Some of these vessels would be dangerous antagonists for the 
older battleships ; a Diadem, at long ranges, might work great havoc 
to such a vessel as the French Magenta, just as the D’Entrecasteaux 
might prove a very ugly customer to a British Collingwood. But, 
generally speaking, the cruiser is not built to face the battleship, 
and cannot face the battleship. The engagement at Santiago, even 
when allowance is made for Cervera’s miserable plight, emphasises 
this fact. The line of demarcation between ‘armoured’ and ‘ pro- 
tected’ cruisers is again a hazy one; but, whatever individuals can 
do, the typical protected cruiser is at a great disadvantage against 

'? When corrected and brought up to date. They appeared in the Mittheilungen 
des Scewesens and Marine Rundschau. Admiral Colomb gives England an advantage 


of 64 per cent. in number of ships and 79 per cent. in displacement over Russia and 
France. This is the most optimistic estimate I can find. 
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the typical armoured cruiser. In England we have been slow to see 
this, else, in place of the Diadem class, we should have laid down 
vessels of the Condé or Cressy type. Santiago has shown strikingly 
the difference which exists between the protected '* and the armoured 
cruiser in fighting quality. 

In torpedo craft England owns 108 destroyers and about forty 
serviceable torpedo boats to ten French destroyers and about 150 
serviceable torpedo boats, and thirty Russian destroyers and about 
seventy-five serviceable torpedo boats. It is impossible to evaluate 
these flotillas. 

The programme of French new construction for 1899 is: one 
large battleship, two large armoured cruisers, two 23-knot protected 
cruisers, two destroyers, fifteen torpedo boats and six or eight sub- 
marines. That of Russia is understood to include two battleships, 
two armoured cruisers to be built in Italy, and several destroyers, 
but the first cannot be laid down till the winter of 1899-1900. 
The cruisers and torpedo craft of this programme have not been 
counted in previous calculations, as all details are uncertain and it 
is quite possible that they may not be laid down. If laid down, 
however, they will have all to be met by England. In addition, 
the seventeen cruisers of the Russian 1898 programme have also to 
be met. One of these has to steam 21 knots with full load for 
twenty-four hours at sea; six are to steam 23 knots with natural 
draught during a twelve hours’ trial at sea; and in ten the speed of 
25 knots is said to be aimed at. 

The impression is general that Mr. Goschen’s supplementary 
estimate replied fully to the Russian special programme of 1898. 
This, however, is not the case. Mr. Goschen stated in the House 
of Commons on the 22nd of July, 1898: ‘The new Russian pro- 
gramme also provides for four cruisers ... and we propose to 
commence an equal number.’ - It is most probable that he referred to 
the Gromoboi, Diana, Aurora, and Pallada, which really formed 
part of the 1897 programme. Actually the new Russian programme, 
we have seen, provides for seventeen cruisers, of which eight are now 
ordered. Even with the cruiser programme I have sketched out, we 
are very little ahead of keeping bare numerical equality with France 
and Russia in ships laid down, and it is more than doubtful whether 
this is sufficient. During the last decennial period we have steadily 
built two cruisers to their one, and our cruisers have been generally 
of superior displacement. This policy ought to be maintained. 
Unfortunately we have not aimed at the very high speeds which are 

* Though there are nine ships in our navy of the Viscaya type, and though 
these are, like her, reckoned as armoured cruisers, they have only a small patch of 
plating on the water-line, and, as Lord Brassey years ago remarked, should be counted 
as ‘ protected cruisers.’ The latter have flat armour, i.e. a steel deck, 1 inch to 4 inches 


thick; while ‘armoured cruisers,’ as properly understood, carry plating on their sides 
and gun-positions. 
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now sought in Russia and France, with the consequence that our 
older cruisers are too slow to catch the new ships building abroad, 
though that does not preclude them from rendering invaluable 
service. Not till the spring of last year were cruisers steaming 25 
knots laid down by us, when the startling admission was made by 
Mr. Goschen that we had nothing afloat that could catch the French 
23-knot ships of the Guichen, Chateawrenault, Jeanne d Are, and 
Jurien de la Graviére type. Six 23-knot cruisers were accordingly 
added to our programme in 1898, but not one of these ships will 
be ready for sea before 1902, whereas four of the Russian 23- and 
25-knot ships, and five French 23-knot vessels should be ready in 
1900 or 1901. 

Our programme for 1899 is exiguous. It comprises two battle- 
ships, two armoured cruisers of 9,800 tons and 23 knots, three smal! 
but very fast cruisers—probably to catch the Russian Noviks of 25- 
knots—and two torpedo-boats. We are laying down, that is to say, 
about the same tonnage of cruisers as France alone—we with our 
world-wide commerce, our innumerable defenceless cities on the sea- 
board, with everything to lose if our command of the sea is seriously 
challenged! It is difficult to understand how such a programme 
could have been approved by the Admiralty, except that every yard and 
every slipis already at work for the navy. Even now we seem unable 
to spend the money voted. Eight hundred thousand pounds odd was 
voted for new construction last year but could not be laid out ; and this 
followed directly upon the disastrous under-expenditure of 2,139,000/. 
in 1897, owing to the great strike. But in no direction has the danger 
caused to national interests been greater than in that of retarding and 
limiting our cruiser programmes. We are no longer even building 
ship to ship against France and Russia, in the class of vessel which 
defends or attacks commerce. 

Two considerations—beside that of building ship for ship, vis 
@ vis to France and Russia—must be taken into account in framing 
our cruiser programme. Firstly that the number of fast merchant 
steamers, available for the work of commerce destruction, in the 
hands of Russia, is being rapidly increased. She has building or 
projected five vessels of twenty knots for her Volunteer Fleet. Unfor- 
tunately, as our Government does not subvention speed, our number 
of ocean steamers of twenty knots or over has been only increased by 
one ship, the Oceanic, during recent years. It is therefore necessary 
to build cruisers.to watch the Russian Volunteer ships, unless the 
nation is prepared to follow Germany and Japan, and bestow bounties 
upon speed, when doubtless our great lines would build more vessels 
of the Campania class, The high-speed liner will be very difficult 
to catch ; she has not a nominal measured mile pace, but a real sea- 
speed, and she carries a large supply of coal. In practice the 
23-knot war-ship is not good for anything over twenty knots’ 
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continuous steaming at sea, and is therefore hardly her match in 
anything but battery. Secondly, our present total of cruisers with 
an enormous commerce falls far short of the total of cruisers which 
we maintained in our last war with France. We began in 1793 with 
155 frigates, which increased by 1801 to 243. Since then four stations 
to be patrolled have been added to the Navy. After a most careful 
and exhaustive examination of the force required on the various 
stations Admiral Hornby in 1888 placed the minimum needed at 186. 
We are still far below this total, as the figures already given show 
only 126 protected and armoured cruisers.’ Captain Eardley- 
Wilmot has recently urged the construction of at least twenty more fast 
cruisers, and though men may object to this on the score of expense, 
the nation should understand that in so doing it is running a very 
real and grave risk. The defenceless state of our seaboard will lead 
in war to a general outcry from the maritime towns for cruisers and 
armour-clads to be stationed off them ; at the same time the heavy 
losses, which the enemy’s commerce destroyers are certain to inflict 
upon our mercantile marine, will send up prices, and lead to an 
equally strong popular demand for adequate convoy to be granted to 
our shipping. Our naval commanders off the enemy’s ports are 
likely to be stripped bare of cruisers. ‘ Want of cruisers,’ will be 
probably written upon their hearts, if they die of vexation at the 
enemy’s escape and the disasters resultant. It is easy, of course, to call 
any one who suggests that our present force of cruisers is inadequate 
an alarmist—especially if you are ignorant of naval history. At the 
same time it is difficult for the advocate of more cruisers to convince 
the public that because we have 126 cruisers to the 83 French and 
Russian, we are not amply supplied. The public forget the 
enormous task which war will impose upon the cruiser. 

In the matter of material, then, we want, now as ever, more 
ships. Nothing need be said as to the necessity of giving our battle- 
ships and cruisers batteries at least as heavy as ships of their class 
abroad carry, and speeds at least as great, since the Admiralty has 
moved in this direction already. Yet it would be well to point out 
that the new Russian battleships, 1,300 tons smaller than our latest 
ships, carry eight more twelve-pounders and twelve more three- 
pounders. Onthe other hand they are a knot slower. ‘Give us guns 
galore,’ says Lieutenant Eberle of the Oregon, and most executive 
officers will agree with him. We ought always to aim at and obtain, 
with our superior displacements, a heavier battery and a higher speed 
than our rivals. 

For our older ships much requires to be done. These fall into 
three categories. (1) Ironclads launched twenty-five years or more ago, 
and not rearmed. They number twenty-four, but three, the Sultan, 


Possibly thirty or more unprotected cruisers, mostly old and slow, would be 
considered effective ships for Admiral Hornby’s purposes. 
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Hercules, and Monarch, were to some extent reconstructed in the 
period 1889-1898. The latter are worth re-arming with breech-loading 
guns; the others in their present state should be struck off the 
effective list and distributed amongst the ports of the British Isles, 
where, in spite of their muzzle-loading guns, they would be useful for 
local defence. They should be manned in war by a force of naval 
volunteers, reorganised on the lines of the American naval militia. 
(2) Ironclads of less than twenty-five years of age, but armed wholly 
or in part with the muzzle-loader. These number twelve, and four 
of them, the Superb, Alexandra, Téméraive, and Dreadnought, are 
worth re-arming. It should be understood that the muzzle-loader is 
defective from its employment, of smoky powder, its low penetrative 
power, and its short range. Many English critics commented with 
surprise on the fact that the Americans were overtaken by the war 
with Spain without smokeless powder for their guns. Such critics 
forget the beam in England’s eye while marking the mote in America’s 
eye. For in 1898 all our muzzle-loaders and many of our heavy 
breech-loaders were without smokeless powder. (3) The middle-aged 
battle-ships, eleven in number, should be thoroughly overhauled, in 
most cases reboilered, and, where possible, their armament modernised 
and improved. The Government have made vague promises in the 
case of the Admiral class, but there are other ships to be considered. 
In all these eleven vessels the boilers are old and worn, and the speed 
consequently low. We have seen what France is doing to her ships 
of the same epoch. Of course the repair and reconstruction of all 
these vessels cannot be carried out at once without dangerously 
weakening our fleet. Three or four should be taken in hand each 
financial year, and rapidly completed. It is a very great mistake to 
suffer our older ships to go to ruin. 

In the distribution of our fleet the fact that a navy should be 
organised for war and not for peace should always be kept in mind. 
[t is impossible to understand why such a battleship as the Renown 
has been sent off to the North American station. To scatter a force 
of battleships, which is to-day none too strong, cannot be good policy. 
Again, in the Mediterranean, where surely homogeneity, speed, and 
the very highest fighting quality should be aimed at, two middle-aged 
battleships are retained, to bring down the average. Our fleet is 
confronted by a French force, with its reserved divisions now fully 
manned, much superior in numbers. In cruisers it is outclassed in 
this sea, and it is always very much divided. M. Lockroy has re- 
cently boasted of the predominance which France, at least temporarily, 
possesses in this sea. Facts such as these cannot but cause anxiety, 
and one would like to have the explanation—if there is any. Is it 
routine, or the want of docks at Malta ? 

Our dockyards are becoming yearly more and more unequal to 
their work, Their expansion has by no means kept pace with the 
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expansion of the fleet. Large works are in progress at Keyham, yet 
they are only calculated for the present and not the future needs of 
the fleet. As Devonport, Portsmouth, and Chatham are so overcrowded 
and overworked it would be good policy—and only justice to Wales— 
to develop Pembroke. This yard is wretchedly equipped and cannot 
complete or repair ships with economy. Yet in war its position, no 
further from Brest than Portsmouth, and well outside the zone of 
torpedo boat attack, offers great advantages. 

Turning next to personnel, the greatest need of the Navy is an 
effective Reserve. In the war with Spain the United States added 
456 executive officers,’° and over 10,000 men; 102 ships were pur- 
chased. That is to say, 80 per cent. of officers and men were specially 
enlisted for a short war. To add a similar proportion to our active 
force we should require 1,400 officers and 88,000 men. In the North 
Atlantic [American] squadron, during a singularly bloodless war, the 
average daily loss '’ was 2°5 per cent., due to sickness, casualties, and 
injuries, but this loss was incurred largely through disease in a 
tropical climate. If our personnel in war wasted at this rate we 
should require, with our present effective, over 2,500 men a day, 
which is, of course, an absurdly large figure. But I donot think the 
yearly drain could fall below 10 per cent. This would require 
10,000 or more officers and men each year. The present Naval 
Reserve, which will be required, if we mobilise our whole fleet, at 
the outset, and which is therefore scarcely a reserve in the true 
sense, numbers only 27,600 officers and men. It is totally inade- 
quate in numbers if its training has recently been much improved. 
In war the peace crews of our ships will need to be considerably 
strengthened. In the American-Spanish war the peace complements 
were found unequal to their work. In place of 516 men the New Fork 
carried 652; in place of 473 men, the Oregon carried 524; the Jowa 
587, instead of 505 ; the Brooklyn 552, in place of 522, and so on.'’ 
There were some exceptions, the Minneapolis, for instance, carrying 
only 422 in place of 477 men; but, generally speaking, there were 
increases of five to twenty per cent. on the peace complements. 

Between June 1897 and March 1899 we laid down or projected for 
the Navy ships requiring crews of 17,000 officers and men. Allowing 
for ships struck off the active list, the extra requirements were perhaps 
11,000 to 12,000 men. The addition to the personnel in the period 
was 10,590. This is satisfactory and sufficient. 

Though a nominal increase of 500 in our number of 
lieutenants has just been made by an Order in Council, the new 
Naval College which is building to take the Britannia’s place, 
provides room for only 240 cadets in place of the Britannia’s 265. 
An increase in the number of officers is urgently required. We 


'* Bureau of Navigation Report, p. 5. 
16 Surgeon-General’s (U.8.N.) Report, p. 129. ” Ibid. pp. 187-8. 
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are actually below Frauce in our total of lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants ; so that one may be pardoned for expressing surprise at 
this startling fact. 

A naval war college for the higher education and technical 
training of our officers is another need. Greenwich does not do the 
work of the French Ecole Navale Supérieure, of the new Russian 
Superior Naval School, or of the American College at Newport, which, 
according to the assistant secretary of the United States Navy,’* ‘ has 
rendered valuable service in stimulating our officers of highest rank 
to professional advancement.’ ‘ We alone,’ says Sir George Clarke, 
‘in full accordance with our national characteristics, neclect to 
include applied naval science in our system of naval education. 
Such neglect is dangerous.’ It is indeed; and, more, its ultimate 
effects may be disastrous. ‘ War was formerly an instinct; now it is 
a science. The mastery of a science requires study,’ says the 
American Professor Soley. 

The increase in the vote for ammunition is a very satisfactory 
feature of the estimates. The shooting of our fleet may be good ; it is 
probably equal or superior to that of the French fleet, else, as our 
figures are published, we should have heard pzans of triumph from 
Paris. But it is probably not so good as that of the American 
Navy. We now know that in July 1897 the allowance for target 
practice in that navy was doubled. Great attention was bestowed 
upon the captains of guns, and in this direction we must further 
improve upon the steps taken by the Admiralty last year. Progress, 
not satisfaction with the present, must be our law. 

The naval volunteers, as Admiral Close has repeatedly urged, 
should be re-established. The American naval militia, a precisely 
analogous force, though it exhibited many defects, rendered invaluable 
service in the late war. To quote Admiral Sampson, the militiamen’s 
work 
proved that the average American, whether he be clerk or physician, broker, lawyer 
or merchant, can, on the spur of the moment, prove a capable fighter for his country 
even amid such strange and novel surroundings as obtain in the naval service. 
These young men have especially upheld the American supremacy in the art of 
gunnery, and have on all occasions proved brave and efficient.’ 


It would indeed be a great achievement if some of the energy which 
goes in volunteer work on land were diverted to volunteer work at 
sea. 

No one would deny that the Navy has in late years made 
enormous progress in every direction, or that it is now in every sense 
worthy of the country. But there is no finality, and the advance 
of rival navies must be taken into account. 

H. W. Wi1son. 


8 Report, p. 9. 
” Cf, also Assistant Sec. of the Navy’s (U.8.N.) Report, pp. 20-3. 
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WOMAN AS AN ATHLETE 


‘Ir is wonderful what athletics do for women,’ a friend observed. 
‘A year ago Clara could not walk more than two miles without tiring ; 
now she can play tennis or hockey, or can bicycle all day without 
feeling it.’ 

The observation fired a train of evidences and examples which 
had been accumulating in my mind over a period of years of medical 
practice. 

In what manner have the changes which. have recently taken 
place in the physique and energies of women been effected ? 

Have reserves of force, impoverished and abeyant under an older- 
fashioned up-bringing, been called into activity and use by new 
régimes of thought and training? Were women what they were 
from lack of opportunity and stress of circumstance? Are women 
what they are by virtue of circumstance and gift of opportunity ? 
Did man’s iron heel indeed and grandmotherly tradition result in the 
dwarfing and defacement of a sex’s powers? Is it faculty heretofore 
starved and dwindled, but now reclaimed and added to the comple- 
ment of human energy—this flood of new activity which fills our 
illustrated papers with portraits of feminine prize-winners, and our 
sporting journals with female ‘records’? Is the female Senior 
Wrangler a bright jewel rescued from the morass of down-trampled 
wasted capability which has hitherto but littered the path of progress ? 

These, and other considerations with which I will not weary the 
reader, I revolved. 

Revolving them I came upon an ‘if’ which seemed to be the 
crux of the situation. If it could be demonstrated that modern 
woman possesses all her new capacities plus those of her older- 
fashioned sister, then there could be but one answer to the question. 

If Clara from tiring at a two-mile walk had suddenly and simply 
developed energies which should enable her to bicycle or row or run 
all day without fatigue, then Clara and the world had plainly 
benefited—more especially if it shoyld occur to Clara to devote 
these freshly acquired forces to her fellows’ use. 

But—and here I stumbled over my crux—if Clara had only 
acquired these powers at the expense of others, then the case was 
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not at all so clear. If to reclaim abeyant faculties should involve the 
abeyance of faculties which had previously operated, the question of 
advantage must rest entirely upon the relative values of the inter- 
changing faculties. 

My knowledge of physiology and medicine forbade me to enter- 
tain the belief common to the laity that a regimen of habit or diet 
could result in a material increase of force-production. Change of 
air, a judicious liver treatment, an efficient blood or nerve tonic will 
sometimes effect apparent marvels by improving the powers of 
assimilation and nutrition. But such apparent marvels have their 
origin in a mere relief of temporary disability, and have nothing to 
do with so radical a constitutional change as has taken place in Clara 
and her fellows. 

The healthy human body, like a machine, has its fixed standard 
of force-production, varying according to the individual; and, 
with trifling variations consequent on temperament and circumstance, 
every person possesses and finds earlier or later his limitations of 
energy. According to the powers, and the sensitiveness, any 
expenditure of force beyond that manufactured by the economy as 
its daily output is followed by fatigue, irritability or depression and a 
general sense of not being up to the mark. Further undue demands 
upon the resources may result in incapacitation, prostration, or 
actual illness. These results are modified of course by individual 
recuperative power and the rate whereat force lost to the system is 
made up. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that an individual generates 
a certain daily fund of energy, which if he exceed one day he must 
suffer for the next in impoverished vitality, or meet—but this is a 
larger question and one which does not belong to the subject—by 
drawing upon and deteriorating his constitutional capital. Per- 
sonality varies in the degree of force manufactured, but more 
especially in the manner in which the force is distributed. 
Infinite variety is obtained by the combination and association of 
similar qualities in dissimilar quantity. One of muscle, two of 
mind, three of emotion: three of muscle, one of mind, two of 
emotion: one-sixteenth of mind, twelve-sixteenths of muscle, three- 
sixteenths of emotion. And so on ad infinitum with the infinitum 
made more endless by still further and more intricate subdivisions 
of muscular, mental, and emotional attributes. 

(And let me not be misunderstood to be setting forth a doctrine 
of materialism. My remarks apply solely to the body as a human 
instrument. That such an instrument subtends the education and 
development of a factor still higher I am confident, and for this 
reason attribute to the well-being and perfection of the instrument 
a value which it would not otherwise possess.) 

We come now upon the suggestion that Clara’s apparent increase 
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of energy has been an effect merely of altering the relation of her 
forces in such a manner as to increase the muscle-power at the 
expense of other qualities—in a word, to destroy a complex, well- 
planned balance of faculties which had been Nature’s scheme when 
Nature fashioned Clara. 

With regard to the value of the newly acquired power I could not 
but recognise that muscular force, even in its finest developments of 
skill and endurance, is the most crude and least highly differentiated 
of all the human powers. It is one which man shares in common 
with and possesses in a notably less degree than do the lower animals. 
For strength, mobility, and sinuous grace he cannot aspire to rival 
the snake—which indeed is lower than the lower animals. For speed 
and endurance the horse will far outstrip him. For grip and 
invincible tenacity he is no match for the bull-dog or the ape. 

As a matter of fact, it is not mere muscle-power, but the 
subordination and application of muscle-power to express idea, 
emotional, intellectual, or moral, which is man’s especial forte. In 
this he is higher than the highest animals. But this has little or 
no relation with the muscular vigour which makes ‘strong men’ 
and navvies. Indeed, the athlete is conspicuously lacking in it. He 
pleases by agility, by the play and achievement of highly trained 
members. But it may be said that he portrays muscle rather than man. “ 

To tell the truth, we are somewhat in danger to-day of deifying 
muscle, muscle being properly a mere means to an end, a system of 
levers whose chief value lies in the purpose they subtend. The 
levers must be kept in order by due exercise and use for the means 
for which they are required. But modern feeling is in the direction 
of amassing muscles which shall enable their possessor to fell oxen 
or to beat pedestrian and cycling records. 

We waste force surely by keeping in condition muscular system: 
out of all proportion to the needs ; the occasions for felling oxen o1 
for supplanting locomotives being virtually non-existent in civilised 
communities. One of the advantages indeed of civilisation and one 
of the means whereby higher faculties are left free to develop is the 
ability to dispense with such muscular obligations as are indispen- 
sable to primitive life—which lives by physical achievement. 

It is not wished in any way to discredit the exercise essential to 
the building up of healthy bodies, and of maintaining the balance 
mental, emotional, and physical. Only the forced athletics which 
destroy this balance are condemned. To speak physiologically, the 
athlete is not a person of fine muscular physique; he is a person 
whose muscles are hypertrophied, a fact of but little moment were it 
not a sine qué non that they are hypertrophied at the expense o! 
higher and more valuable factors. 

To return, however, to Clara. What are the qualities which 
Clara and modern woman, of whom she is the prototype, are 
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discarding? And here we come upon a complex question. For 
the more subtle and fine the essence of human capacity, the more 
difficult its demonstration. Clara’s talents for winning golf matches 
or for mountain climbing are a power demonstrable and calculable. 
But Clara’s sympathies and Clara’s emotionalism and Clara’s delicacy 
and tact, which one can but conclude are the qualities which have 
gone to feed her augmented sinews, are factors more conspicuous 
in the breach than in the observance. 

Can it be shown then that modern woman is lacking in those 
which were wont to be considered womanly faculties? Can it be 
denied? And since the power of a healthy adult can be increased 
only at the expense of some other power, and since modern woman 
has inordinately added to her muscle-power, and since muscle- 
power is the least of human qualities, what is to be deduced but 
that human capability has lost rather than gained in the exchange? 

With Clara at the head of my train of feminine examples, I now 
set out to determine more exactly what were those qualities she had 
bartered for a mess of muscle. 

That a change indeed had taken place was evident. Clara the 
athlete was no longer the Clara I remembered two years earlier. 
She was almost as dissimilar as though she had been another 
personality. She was as different from herself as their grand- 
mothers were different from the girls of the present day. I drew 
her portrait as I had first known her. She was then—I had almost 
written a charming girl—but let me not be betrayed into partisan 
adjectives, let me portray her as impartially asmay be. And to begin 
with her physical qualifications. She was then—she is now—some- 
thing more than comely, but her comeliness has altogether changed 
in character. Where before her beauty was suggestive and elusive, 
now itis defined. One might have said of her two years since: Her 
eyes are fine, her features are well modelled, her complexion is 
sensitive and variable; but, over and beyond these facts, there isa 
mysterious and nameless something which for the lack of a more 
definite term I can only describe as ‘charm;’ and it is in this 
something, which is to her as atmosphere is to landscape, that her 
chiefest beauty lies. 

One would say of her now: Her eyes are fine, her features are 
well modelled, her complexion is possibly too strong in its contrast- 
ing tones, her glance is unwavering and direct ; she is a good-looking 
girl. But the haze, the elusiveness, the subtle suggestion of the 
face are gone; it is the landscape without atmosphere. Now one 
could paint her portrait with ease. Formerly only the most ingenious 
and sympathetic art could have reproduced her subtle and mysterious 
charm. 

There are an added poise and strength about her actions, she 
inclines to be, and in another year will be, distinctly spare, the 
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mechanism of movement is no longer veiled by a certain mystery of 
motion which gave her formerly an air of gliding rather than of 
striding from one place to another. In her evening gown she shows 
evidence of joints which had been adroitly hidden beneath tissues of 
soft flesh, and already her modiste has been put to the necessity of 
puffings and pleatings where Nature had planned the tenderest and 
most dainty of devices. Her movements are muscular and less 
womanly. Where they had been quiet and graceful, now they are 
abrupt and direct. Her voice is louder, her tones are assertive. 
She says everything—leaves nothing to the imagination. 

Exteriorly Clara has distinctly changed. One would suppose that 
appreciable mental and emotional differences must accompany these 
marked physical developments. And these, though they cannot so 
readily be specified, can still be demonstrated. 

Curious to relate, Clara’s muscle-power has not at all conduced 
to Clara’s usefulness. One might have expected that her new 
impetus of energy would inspire her to spend it, as had been her wont, 
in the service of her associates. Strange to tell, the energy but urges 
her to greater muscular efforts in the pursuit of pleasure, or to her 
own repute. 

In the old days she was one of those invaluable girls who, with- 
out being able to point to any very definite achievement at the end 
of the day, have yet accomplished much. Was there one sick or in 
trouble, then Clara was the nurse and Clara was the comforter. Had 
father’s ruffled temper to be soothed, or did he need a bright and 
sympathetic comrade for an expedition; had mother some gift or 
commission for the great distressed ; did brother Tom require assist- 
ance in his lessons or a sympathiser with his woes or joys ; did Rosy 
need a ribbon in her hat—Clara’s resources had been always at disposal. 

Now, however, Clara finds no time for any of these ministrations. 
Clara is off bicycling upon her own account. ‘I used to be the 
idlest person,’ she will tell you, ‘ finicking all day about the house 
and getting tired. Now Iam splendidly fit. If I feel moped I go 
for a six-mile spin and come back a new creature!’ 

When Clara tired with a walk beyond two miles, Clara took 
flowers and books to her sick or less fortunate friends. Now that she can 
‘manage twenty miles easily,’ her sick and less fortunate friends miss 
her. ‘ An out-door life is the only life worth living,’ Clara announces. 
‘I can’t stand knocking about a house—fussing here and fussing 
there. It’s such a shocking waste of time.’ 

And Clara’s mother, though she rejoices in her young Amazon’s 
augmented thews and sinews, cannot but sigh for the loss to the 
home which has resulted from such added vigour as keeps her for 
ever from it. Still, like her fellows, she misconstrues Clara’s muscle 
capability as evidence of improved health, and, while she sighs for its 
results, regards it as her maternal duty to be glad. 
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Now, it is a physiological fact that muscle vigour is no test even 
of masculine health. A man in training, a man that is at the height 
of his muscular capacity, is the worst of all subjects for illness. He 
has little or no resistant power; his recuperative quality is small. 
Athletes die proverbially young. Lunatics and other diseased persons 
frequently exhibit muscular strength which seems almost superhuman. 

Proofs innumerable might be cited, were it necessary, that 
muscular vigour, though inseparable from health, is in itself no 
warranty whatsoever of constitutional integrity. And this, which is 
true of the sex whose province it is to be muscular, is essentially 
more true of the sex whose province it is not. So much is this the 
case indeed that my experience leads me to regard any extreme of 
muscle-power in a woman as in itself evidence of disease—measuring 
human and womanly health by another standard than that of mere 
motor capability. As toits place in the world of human beings, there 
cannot be two opinions but that it is merely subsidiary. They also 
work who do but stand and wait. The power to stand and wait entails 
as much expenditure of force as does the power to stir and stride. 

Clara sitting sewing flowers in Rosy’s hat may be using treble 
the activities she might be employimg on a bicycle. She will be 
exercising in the first place possibly unselfishness, a quality which 
requires at least as much nerve output as do the movements of mere 
muscles. She will be exercising the faculties of skill and taste, she 
will be educating the obedience of hand to eye and mind ; and, still 
further, she will be exerting the delicate muscular force essential to 
the movements of placing and sewing. 

It is true that were she playing golf or bicycling she would be 
developing such faculties as calculation, self-control, and fortitude, 
in addition to developing her muscles. And, inasmuch as these are 
qualities which are less demanded in the trimming of a hat, let her 
play golf and bicycle. But let her not do these things to the 
detriment of other valuable faculties. Do not let her fly off at a 
tangent with the notion that human activity is a thing merely of 
muscle. As has been said, the employment of muscle in the 
achievement of some mental or moral idea is the highest possible 
expression of muscle. The subordination of muscle to mere muscular 
achievement holds a very inferior place in the scale of doing. The 
subordination of muscle to womanhood should ever be kept in mind 
as being an infinitely higher ideal than can ever be the subordination 
of womanhood to muscle. 

The noblest physical potentiality is by no means the power 
of swift and agile motion any more than the qualities of asser- 
tiveness and expression are the highest mental potentiality. As the 
greatest charm of Clara’s face—the charm she has lost in the sus- 
picion of a ‘bicycle face’ (the face of muscular tension)—was 
incommunicable, a dainty elusive quality which could not be put 
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into words nor reproduced on canvas, so the highest of all attributes 
are silent, as for example sympathy, that sweetest quality which, 
without necessity for speech, lays the balm distilled in the crucible 
of one person’s emotions for another’s need—lays this balm gently 
to the wound in that other’s nature. 

But the power of sympathy is in the inverse ratio of the habit of 
assertiveness. The further one cultivates assertiveness (that blemish 
of modern woman), the harder the breastplate wherewith the ego is 
armoured—the less is retained of the power to merge the nature into 
another’s for that other’s help and comfort. The more we harden 
and roughen the hands, made tender by nature to touch the world’s 
wounds, the less do they hold of gentleness and smoothness for those 
wounds. Use them that they be strong and capable beneath their 
gentleness. But do not subordinate their higher qualities to mere 
muscular grip. I have known hands which were bealing in their 
touch—the muscles which moved these moved them to some purpose 
indeed! All human action, indeed, has a higher end than merely 
action. 

It may be objected that these qualities, the lack whereof I depre- 
cate in Clara, have been well relegated to that morass of submergence 
whence woman has laboriously emerged—that scorned and scoffed at 
‘sphere’ of ‘ influence,’ of unrecognised and unrewarded labour, that 
rocking of cradles, that teaching of children prayers, that weaving of 
laurel wreaths for masculine victors, that embroidering their deeds in 
tapestry and distilling of unguents for their hurts which occupied 
woman ere the tide of emancipation set in. 

For the reformer has taught her to despise that which, scorn the 
term as she will and does, must by the nature of things remain her 
‘sphere,’ instead of teaching her to enlarge and develop and bring 
to that sphere intelligences which should lift it for ever and before al! 
men from a position of contempt. The whole question of evolution 
turns indeed on the function of child-bearing. There is no subject 
occupying the minds of our most eminent politicians, philosophers, 
or poets, which possesses a tithe of the value belonging to the pro- 
blem as to the best methods of rearing babies. The philosopher's 
wisdom is written in sand for every tide to wash away. The Baby is 
eternal. On his proper nurture devolves the whole question of the 
race—To be or not to be? Speaking broadly, the tide which made 
for higher education and more liberty—an undeniable and invaluable 
impulse when it shall be but rightly directed—was a mere impulse 
on the part of Nature that the motherhood of her babies should be 
an intelligent motherhood. It was time instinct should be super- 
seded by intelligence. It was time woman, the mother of men, 
should be accorded the liberty which belongs to the mothering of 
freedmen. Nature had no vainglorious ambitions as to a race of 
female wranglers or golfers; she is not concerned with Amazons, 
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physical or intellectual. She is a one-idea’d, uncompromising old 
person, and her one idea is the race as embodied in the Baby. 

Her scheme comprises Shakespeares and Charlotte Brontés to 
educate, amuse and lift the standard of her babies; it comprises 
Beethovens and Michael Angelos to dignify their senses; it com- 
prises Stevensons and Bessemers to build them bridges and steam- 
engines ; but she would not give a fig for all the wranglers and 
philosophers in the world further than that they subserve the interests 
of her Babies. 

And Nature is groaning for the misinterpretation modern woman 
is placing upon the slackening of her rein. For Nature knows what 
are the faculties whence this new muscle-energy is born. She 
knows it is the birthright of the babies Clara and her sister athletes 
are squandering. She knows it is the laboriously evolved potentiality 
of the race they are expending on their muscles. — 

Nature can but be disgusted with our modern rendering of baby. 
So sorry a poor creature the baby of this nineteenth century is, 
indeed, that he cannot assimilate milk. All the resources of the 
dietist and chemist are taxed to appease the abnormal requirements 
of his capricious, incompetent stomach. His mother cannot feed him. 
Those artificial puffings and pads of the modiste are but pitiful 
insult to his natural needs. And the forces which should have 
gone to fashion him a stomach capable of digesting the milk of his 
good wet-nurse Vacca, have been spent in making his mother a 
muscular system which shall enable her to pay calls or bicycle all 
day without fatigue. 

It is a terrible pity that public opinion sets its face against the 
discussing of physiological questions in any but medical journals. 
For physiological questions are of incalculable importance to all 
persons, seeing that physiology is the science of life. As it is, I dare 
but hint at a group of important functions, by the physical deteriora- 
tion and decadence of which the abnormal activities of modern woman 
are alone possible. Of what consequence, it may be asked, is this to 
a race which views motherhood with ever-increasing contempt? Of 
vital consequence, I answer, seeing that, apart absolutely from the 
incident of motherhood, all the functions of the body—and some in 
immense degree—influence and modify the mind and character. A 
woman may be neither wife nor mother, yet is it of immense impor- 
tance to herself and to the community at large that she retain her 
womanhood. For womanhood isa beautiful achievement of evolution 
which it is a crime to deface. With sex are bound up the noblest 
and fairest aspirations of humanity, and it is at the expense of sex 
that these abnormal muscle-energies are attained. It is only by ap- 
proximation to the type masculine—which must be read as a degenera- 
tion from the especial excellences Nature planned for the type femi- 
nine—that woman is equipping herself with these abnormal sinews. 
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And it must be understood that such decadence and deterioration 
show mainly in the loss of the very highest qualities of sex. We 
do not expect such fine attributes as those of delicacy, tenderness, 
and virtue from the muscular woman of the brickfields. She can 
trudge and make bricks all day (as Clara now can bicycle) without 
undue fatigue, but as such capacity has been attended by a coarsen- 
ing of body, so the higher evolvements of sex have given place to 
callousness and lack of modesty. Immodesty is as actual a human 
degeneration as is indigestion, modesty being, as digestion is, a 
human function. A brain deteriorated by the rough manual labour 
of the body to which it belongs loses its more subtle and fine qualities. 
So an emotional system dwarfed by undue muscular effort loses in 
its most highly and delicately evolved attributes. 

The unsexed female brick-maker may do more than her numeri- 
cal share in supplying citizens to the State. But of what type are 
these? It is an unfortunate circumstance that a race may deterior- 
ate pitiably in quality long ere any diminution in quantity occurs. 

If Clara were compelled by circumstance to earn her living in 
a brickfield nobody could question the advantage of such a redistri- 
bution of her forces as should enable her to convert higher and 
more complex—but unremunerative—forces into muscular capability. 
Belonging to a class, however, which does not live by muscular 
effort, but, being leisured, is at liberty to develop faculties more 
complex, such a re-distribution is mere wanton degradation of 
evolved faculty and a grievous loss to humanity. We might with 
equal perspicuity uproot the rose bushes and lilies from our gardens 
and employ them in manuring swede and turnip fields ! 

The old system for girls of air and exercise inadequate to develop- 
ment and health was wrong, but for my part I am inclined to doubt 
if it really was so pernicious in its physiological results or so subversive 
of domestic happiness and the welfare of the race as is the present 
system which sets our mothers bicycling all day and dancing all 
night and our grandmothers playing golf. 

In her highest development woman is subtle, elusive in that 
that she suggests is something beyond formulation and fact; a 
moral and refining influence ; as sister, wife, or friend, an inspiration, 
a comrade and a comforter; as mother, a guardian and guide; as 
citizen or worker a smoother of life’s way, a humaniser, nurse, and 
teacher. 

But none of these her highest attributes are attributes of muscle! 
And human capability is limited. One cannot possess all the 
delicately evolved qualities of woman together with the muscular and 
mental energies of man. And for my part to be a female acrobat or 
brick-maker appears but a sorry ideal. Modern woman (I speak now 
of women in the van of the so-called forward movement, and I do not 
speak of ‘higher’ educated women nor of professional women nor of 
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women trained in any special way, for the wave of ‘newness’ has 
touched all alike: fashionable woman, fireside woman, all have been 
splashed by this same wave which, intended to lift them forward in 
the tide of progress, bids fair to carry them off their feet)—this 
modern woman, who, instead of serving for a terrible warning, is in 
danger of proving her sex’s example, is restless, is clamorous, is 
only satisfied when in evidence, is assertive and withal is eminently 
discontented. She never can get enough, for the reason that the 
thing she asks is not the thing to satisfy her nature. 

One takes from life mainly that which one brings to it, and if one 
bring not sympathy to understand, affection to be fond, imagina- 
tion to idealise—in a word, the haze and colour of the emotions to 
give value tothe least of her surroundings—life proves to a woman 
but a dismal conflict or a drab monotony. And it is exactly 
this haze and colour which are being absorbed into mere violence of 
movement physical and mental, leaving dull prose where there might 
be pictured pages. In debasing her womanhood, in becoming a neuter, 
she descends from the standpoint whereat life was interesting. And 
more and more every year, discarding the duties Nature planned for 
her employment and delight, she cries out that life is dull and empty. 

She no longer preserves and brews. She no longer weaves and 
fashions. Her children are nursed, fed, clothed, taught, and 
trained by hirelings ; her sick are tended by the professional nurse, 
her guests are entertained by paid performers. What truly remain 
which may be called herduties? What is left to her indeed but bore- 
dom? Let me not be regarded as merely bringing a grave indict- 
ment against the sex with which I have every sympathy by virtue 
of belonging to it, and least of all let me be understood to deprecate 
the right of every woman to be educated and self-supporting. All 
that I urge is that that she does she shall doin a womanly way, 
striving against all disability to preserve her womanhood as being the 
best of her possessions. All that I would warn her against is the 
error into which she has been temporarily led, the error of supposing 
there is any nobler sphere than that of home, that there is any greater 
work than that of bearing and training fine types of humanity, see- 
ing that this is the sole business wherewith the mightiest forces of 
the universe and evolution are concerned. But these things to be 
wholly worthy must be intelligently done. The reign of mere 
instinctive motherhood is waning. The era of Intelligent Mother- 
hood approaches. And the first care of Intelligent Motherhood will 
be to see that none of those powers which belong to her highest 
development and through her to the highest development of the 
race shall be impoverished, debased, or misapplied. And in that 
day she will have ceased from regarding muscle as her worthiest 
possession. 

ARABELLA KENEALY, L.R.C.P. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE FROM HENRY THE 
EIGHTH TO JAMES THE FIRST 


In a previous paper in this Review’ a sketch was attempted of the 
history of our English Bible from the times of Wyclif and the 
manuscript versions of the fourteenth century down to the publica- 
tion in 1539 of the Great Bible, and its authorisation by Henry the 
Eighth himself as the standard Bible for general use in cathedral and 
parochial churches. 

It is now proposed to resume the subject from this point, and to 
follow it down to the issue of our famous Authorised Version in the 
reign of James the First. 

Between the appearance of the Great Bible and of its chrono- 
logical successor, the Genevan Bible, there intervenes a period of 
rather more than twenty years, For the student of English 
Reformation history it is a period teeming with significant events, 
which, though they may have exercixed no direct and immediate 
bearing on the versions with which we are here primarily concerned, 
are none the less of the highest importance. Among such events we 
may include the return to England of the Calvinist refugees who in 
1539 had been scared away by the Act of the Six Articles, and their 
growing influence as a religious party during the brief reign of the 
boy-king Edward the Sixth ; the Catholic reaction under Mary Tudor ; 
the detested Spanish marriage; the fiery persecutions which by 
setting the seal of martyrdom to the religious sincerity and heroism 
of their victims did far more to strengthen and to ennoble the cause 
and character of English Protestantism than all the sordid and self- 
seeking zeal of the inglorious Protectorate ; the signing of the first 
Covenant by the Scotch nobles in 1557; the accession in November 
1558 of Elizabeth ; the enactment of the great statutes of Supremacy 
and Uniformity; the secret exchange of pledges by France and 
Spain at Cateau-Cambresis, early in 1559, for the maintenance of 
the Catholic religion and the general extirpation of heresy ; and 
finally the consecration, in December 1559, of Cardinal Pole’s 
successor at Canterbury, Archbishop Parker, 
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During the reign of Edward the Sixth, although no new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures was undertaken, existing versions enjoyed so 
rapid and uninterrupted a circulation that no fewer than fourteen 
editions of the complete Bible, seven of which were reprints of the 
Great Bible, and thirty-five editions of the New Testament, the 
majority of which followed Tyndale’s revision of 1534, were poured 
out from the press. 

The Genevan, or, as it is popularly called, the ‘ Breeches Bible’ * 
was the offspring of the Marian terror. Among the many Protestant 
strongholds on the Continent which offered hospitality and protection 
to the English exiles was the Lutheran city of Frankfort. No sooner, 
however, had the safety of the fugitives been well secured within its 
walls than there broke out a stormy controversy among their leaders 
with reference to the ritual system of the revised English Prayer 
Book of 1552. The more moderate or conforming party, under the 
guidance of Richard Cox, afterwards Bishop of Ely, were prepared to 
abide by the ceremonial requirements of the book as it then stood. 
The nonconformists, represented by John Knox, who had been 
chaplain to Edward the Sixth, scented popery and superstition in 
every page, and declined to accept. it at all, except as a convenient 
point of departure for further and fundamental changes. Hotter and 
hotter waxed the quarrel, until in 1555 the Knox faction came to 
an open rupture with their opponents, and shaking off the dust of 
their feet upon Frankfort betook themselves to the more congenial 
atmosphere of Geneva, ‘the holy city of the. Alps,’ the Mecca of the 
reformed faith. 

It is to these seceding Calvinists, the source and fountain-head 
of that anti-sacramental movement which, as years went on, gradually 
broadened and deepened into Puritanism, that we owe the Genevan 
Bible. It had a wonderful success. Between 1560 and the Civil 
War no fewer than a hundred and sixty editions passed into circula- 
tion, sixty of them during the reign of Elizabeth alone. Though it 
naturally found but little favour at Court or with Convocation, its 
scholarship cast the Great Bible completely into the shade, and after 
1569 no fresh issue of that version was made. For many years it 
proved no unworthy rival even of the King’s Bible, and competed 
with it almost on equal terms for popularity. Throughout Scotland 
it speedily established itself as the household Bible, while in England 
it was eagerly welcomed by that new middle class from which, after 
its importation from the Continent, Calvinism derived its main 
support, a class which had been created under the Tudors by the 
rapid expansion of trade and commerce. 

It is not without interest to observe that during part of the years 
1558-9 Miles Coverdale, then seventy years of age, was resident in 


? In Genesis iii. 7, where the Authorised Version has ‘made themselves aprons,’ 
the Genevan Bible reads ‘ Breeches.’ 
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Geneva. In 1539, at the instigation of Cromwell, he had acted as 
editor of the Great Bible. In 1551 he was promoted to be Bishop 
of Exeter, only to be deprived of his see under Queen Mary, and to 
be obliged to fly for his life. Thus the main thread of his history 
serves to connect this most melodious of translators and indefatigable 
reviser with three of the best known Bibles of the Tudor period, viz. 
his own version of 1535, the Great Bible of 1539, and the Bible 
of 1560, whose name associates it with that famous city which in 
the sixteenth century was the beacon-light of the Reformation. 

The avant-courier of this remarkable work was an English New 
Testament which came out in 1557. Like its successor it was pub- 
lished at Geneva, but bears no name. Practically however there is 
no doubt that it is to be attributed to William Whittingham, who was 
Dean of Durham under Elizabeth, a man of large learning and one 
of the ablest of that company of scholars whose joint labours between 
January 1558 and the spring of 1560 produced the Genevan Bible. 
Of this New Testament our space precludes more than a passing 
notice, but there are two points with regard to it which deserve atten- 
tion. It was, in the first place, the earliest translation to adopt that 
division of the text itself into verses which was made by Robert 
Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1551; and, in the second place, 
it formed the groundwork of that revision, by some other and unknown 
hand, which we find printed as the New Testament of the complete 
Bible which so shortly followed it. 

Knox, Coverdale, and several others among the revisers who 
had been at work under the supervision of Calvin and Beza, left 
Geneva to return home before their task was complete; but we 
learn from Anthony 4 Wood that ‘Whittingham, with one or two 
more, being resolved to go through with the work, did tarry 
a year and a half after Queen Elizabeth came to the Crown.’ 
The ‘one or two more’ appear to have been Anthony Gilby, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Thomas Sampson, Dean of 
Chichester, and subsequently Dean of.Christ Church in the early 
years of the reign of Elizabeth. 

The book is entitled The Bible and Holy Scriptures conteyned 
in the Olde and Newe Testament translated according to the Ebrue 
and Greke, and conferred with the best translations in divers lan- 
guages. With moste profitable annotations upon all the harde places 
and other thinges of great importance. 

The dedication, expressed in terms of admiration and respect, but 
free from offensive adulation, is addressed to that illustrious Sovereign, 
daughter of the Protestant Anne Boleyn, upon whom the hopes of 
the Reformation were then centred. On the very day of her corona- 
tion Elizabeth had been presented, as the Royal procession was 
making its way along Cheapside, with a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
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the Verbwm veritatis, from the hands of an old man representing 
Time, with Truth standing by his side as his child ; had reverently 
kissed it, and had pledged herself ‘diligently to read therein.’ 
After the dedication, which characteristically comprises an exhorta- 
tion to the Queen to put all Papists to the sword, there follows an 
epistle addressed ‘To our Beloved in the Lord the Brethren of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ this being the name by which the 
Calvinists were known before the term ‘Puritan’ had become 
attached to them. 

Based, as regards the Old Testament, mainly on the Great 
Bible, and, as regards the New Testament, on Whittingham’s version 
of 1557, which was itself a revision of Tyndale, the Genevan Bible 
was the result of careful collation with the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, and of a free use of the best recent Latin versions, especially 
Beza’s, as well as of the standard French and German translations. 
It is essentially a revision, and not a new translation, though per- 
haps we ought partially to except from this statement the pro- 
phetical and poetical books, in which the changes introduced are 
so numerous as somewhat to weaken the sense of literary continuity 
with the older versions. 

In many ways this edition formed a new departure and offered 
new attractions. Notably was this the case with regard to bulk. 
The Great Bible was a huge unwieldy folio, suited only for litur- 
gical use. Its successor was for the most part issued as a quarto of 
comfortable size and ata moderate price. In place of the heavy 
black letter to which readers had been accustomed, there appeared 
the clear Roman type with which our modern press has made us 
so familiar. The division of the chapters into verses, however we 
may condemn it as a literary device, had undeniable advantages both 
for the preacher and for private reference and study, to say nothing 
of its effect in facilitating the prominence that soon began to attach 
to particular favourite texts. The employment of italics, to mark 
words not represented in the original Hebrew and Greek, had an 
exceptional value for readers who believed every syllable of the Bible 
to have been directly inspired. The running commentary of illus- 
trative and explanatory notes became a boon of the first importance 
when, in Grindal’s day, the harsh measures of the Queen against 
‘ Prophesying ’—7.¢. against the periodical local gatherings of the 
Protestant clergy for mutual instruction and training as preachers— 
had emptied half the city pulpits, and had made qualified ministers 
of the Word inconveniently scarce. But not merely was the book 
thus made self-interpreting. Its usefulness was yet further enhanced 
by maps and woodcuts and elaborate tables, by an appendix of 
metrical psalms, and finally by the interpolation in all editions after 
1579 of a catechism so pronounced in its Calvinism as to suggest a 
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design among the Brethren of superseding through its instrumentality 
the authoritative catechism of the Church. 

Neither cumbersome nor costly, terse and vigorous in style, literal 
and yet boldly idiomatic, the Genevan Version was at once a conspi- 
cuous advance on all the English translations that had preceded it, 
and an edition which could fairly claim to be well abreast of the 
soundest contemporary scholarship. 

Apart, however, from its intrinsic merits, and from its incidental 
attractions, the introduction of this popular Bible into England was, 
from the point of view of its authors, singularly opportune. Secular 
literature was all but unknown. Shakespeare was not yet born, Spen- 
ser was but six years old, and Bacon in his cradle. With the exception 
of the Bible, the Prayer Book, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and Calviu’s 
Institutes, we cannot recall the name of any book which was at this 
period in anything like extensive circulation. Meanwhile the habit 
of Bible-reading had since the days of the Great Bible been steadily 
gaining a firm hold upon that large section of the community to 
which the Genevan Bible would most forcibly appeal. 

Launched into publicity upon a flood-tide of protestant elation, it 
at once arrested attention and secured respect by the prestige of its 
parent city, by the renown of its sponsors, Calvin, Beza, and Knox, 
and by the known character and attainments of those collectively 
responsible for it as a revision ; while in many a house it must vividly 
have recalled to recent exiles the hospitalities and kindnesses which 
in the dark days of their adversity had been extended to them on a 
foreign soil. 

Such then was the Genevan Bible, and there is attached to it a 
twofold interest. Not only does it constitute an important link in the 
chain of English versions, but it strikes a new historical note. Con- 
sidered as a fresh rendering of the Scriptures, it stands creditably free 
from ecclesiastical bias. Considered as a literary whole, it has about 
it something of the character of a Calvinist manifesto. Of the notes, 
those famous ‘ spectacles for weak eyes,’ probably not more than a 
twentieth part could fairly be called aggressively sectarian, but their 
general tone and savour are not to be mistaken. The contrast of 
‘elect’ and ‘ reprobate’ which is met with throughout, the marked 
omission of all the saints’ days from the calendar, the list of Old 
Testament names translated for use as Christian names in order to 
mark in the bearers of them a special dedication to God, the table 
that directs the reader to those passages in the Bible which seemed 
to bear with most weight on the cardinal points in the Calvinistic 
creed, the characteristic distaste for all forms of recreation and amuse- 
ment which comes out so curiously in the heading above St. Mark’s 
account of the murder of the Baptist, ‘the imconvenience of daun- 
cing ’—-these are a few among the many indications which abound to 
show that this publication is a book with a special purpose, a book 
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undertaken at the instance of a Calvinist congregation by Calvinist 
scholars for Calvinist readers. 

We are thus brought within sight of a new development of the 
English Reformation, and are enabled to recognise the approach of that 
internecine struggle between Genevan and Anglican, Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian, Congregationalist and Churchman, which, if it was for 
a while kept in the background by the pressure of an overmastering 
anxiety as to England’s very existence as an independent nation, was 
yet never for one moment abandoned through the whole reign of 
Elizabeth, and was destined to usher in under her successors the yet 
more momentous conflict between political liberty and divine right. 

The wide popularity which was so rapidly won by the Genevan 
Bible had two important results: it undermined the titular authority 
of the Great Bible, which beyond all doubt was inferior to it as a 
translation ; and it forced Archbishop Parker into the endeavour to 
supersede it bya Bible whose excellence might deserve to be stamped 
with the hall-mark of Church and State. To have silently acquiesced 
in the free circulation of the Genevan Bible, side by side not only 
with the Great Bible but with Coverdale’s and Matthew’s Bibles, 
would have been to condone a medley of authorities that fell but 
little short of spiritual chaos. It*must be borne in mind that our 
great Tudor Queen, whose sagacity was always alert to discern and 
recognise 

The limits of resistance, and the bounds 
Determining concession, 


differed altogether from Henry the Eighth in her attitude, during 
the first period of her reign, towards the current English versions 
of the Scriptures. Firmly opposed to whatever she considered 
dangerous to the cause of order or to the supremacy of the crown, 
she saw no reason to interfere between one Bible and another. She 
would have no version ‘either abled or disabled.’ She would be 
the leader of no particular section of her subjects, but the Queen 
of England. Left to itself, it was inevitable that the Genevan 
should on its merits dethrone the Great Bible; yet it was plainly 
impossible for Convocation to erect the Puritan book into a standard 
version, or to obtain the Queen’s authorisation of an annotated Bible 
so undisguisedly associated with the names of Calvin, whom she 
detested, and of Knox, whom she detested still more. 

His own love of uniformity, if nothing else, would sooner or later 
have caused Parker to address himself to a task which, if there was 
to be any finality in the interpretation of and the appeal to 
Scripture, must inevitably be undertaken. Accordingly, about the 
year 1563-4, he set himself to organise a select revision committee, 
and inasmuch as the majority of them were taken from the Episcopal 
bench the version for which they were responsible became known 
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to history as the Bishops’ Bible. The instructions laid down for 
their guidance were substantially these. They were to follow the 
Great Bible except where ‘it varieth manifestly ’ from the originals. 
They were to set great store by the Latin versions of Miinster and 
Pagninus. They were to avoid ‘bitter notes’ and ‘ determination 
in places of controversy.’ Passages containing matter that did not 
tend to edification—as, for example, genealogies—were to be marked 
off so that a reader might leave them out. Words that offended 
good taste were to be ‘expressed with more convenient terms and 
phrases.’ 

The time occupied by the work was about four years. In 
October 1568 it was published, as a stately and imposing folio, with 
the plain title The Holie Bible, containing the Old Testament and 
the New. There was no dedication, but on the title-page was a 
portrait of the Queen, in front of the Book of Joshua an engraving 
of Lord Leicester in his armour, and in front of the Psalms one of 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh. A considerable space was given to tables, 
calendars, almanacs, woodcuts, and maps. Parker contributed a 
preface, and Cranmer’s preface to the Great Bible was reprinted. 
On the 5th of October 1568, the Archbishop being in weak health, 
wrote to Cecil asking him to present a copy to the Queen. Enclosed 
with it was a private letter of dedication to her in which reference 
was made to translations ‘ which’ have not been laboured in your realm, 
having inspersed diverse prejudicial notes which might have been 
well spared ’—an allusion not too obscurely veiled to the Genevan 
Bible. But whatever she may have said in private, Elizabeth took 
no public notice of the Bishops’ Bible, nor did she ever offer to give 
it her formal sanction and authority. 

The distinguishing method of the Genevan Committee had 
been careful and methodical collaboration, as contrasted with the 
isolated labours of the pioneers of translation. It was the Arch- 
bishop’s intention to proceed upon similar lines. He does not 
however appear to have succeeded in providing any adequate 
machinery for attuning and harmonising the idiosyncrasies of inde- 
pendent contributors working in separate fields. The consequence 
is that the Bishops’ Bible is of very uneven merit. Parker, an 
excellent scholar himself, no doubt exercised a general supervision 
as editor. But much more than mere central control was needed if a 
cento of unrelated parts was ever to be successfully moulded into an 
organic literary whole. It would probably be unjust to take the 
Bishop of Rochester, to whom the revision of the Psalter was in the 
first instance allotted, as a fair sample of colleagues who held much 
stricter views of their responsibilities ; but the principle on which he, 
at any rate, avowed himself to be acting was plainly incompatible with 
honest work. ‘When part of a Psalm is quoted in the New Testament,’ 
he says, ‘I translate the Hebrew according to the translation thereof 
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in the New Testament for the avoiding of the offence that may rise 
upon divers translations.’ 

The revisers of the Old Testament seem to have adhered too 
closely to the renderings of the Great Bible to achieve for their 
version any very conspicuous independent value. But the New 
Testament, as re-edited in 1572 after the criticisms of Lawrence, 
headmaster of Shrewsbury, attains a much higher level, and is as 
remarkable for the advance in scholarship which it exhibits in the 
treatment of the Greek particles and prepositions as for its courageous 
independence. It is moreover the originator of many felicitous 
phrases which have been perpetuated by their adoption into our Autho- 
rised Version, such as the ‘ middle wall of partition,’ and ‘less than 
the least of all saints.’ It surprises the reader with an occasional 
quaint literalism, as in St. Mark vii. 27: ‘Cast it unto the little 
dogges ;’ or in 1 Cor. xii. 7: ‘a pricke of the fleshe.’ With regard to 
the commentary which accompanies this Bible not much need be 
said. Many of the notes are taken, and taken without acknowledg- 
ment, from the Genevan Bible; but the annotators have been so 
conscientiously mindful of their instructions to avoid bitterness and 
controversy that they have not unfrequently fallen into a colourless 
feebleness, and have introduced matter into their commentary which 
scarcely rises above the level of tolerabiles ineptie. 

On the whole, the Bishops’ Bible though strongly supported by 
Convocation has been justly ranked with the least successful of our 
English versions. Its imposing appearance did not atone for its 
defects. It was costly. It was cumbersome. In its entirety it did 
not satisfy scholars. It was ill-suited to the general public. The 
editing, it must be added, left much to be desired. The illustrations 
with which the printer has been allowed to ornament some of the 
initial letters belong rather to the Renaissance than to the Reforma- 
tion, and suggest a keener relish for the Metamorphoses of Ovid than 
for St. Paul. It is difficult, for example, to reconcile the vigilance 
which may reasonably be looked for from Episcopal supervision with 
the woodcut of Leda and the Swan which has so unaccountably been 
permitted to decorate the initial letter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
After a life of some forty years, and after passing through nineteen 
editions, the Bishops’ Bible ceased to be printed. There is no copy 
bearing a date later than 1606. 

The direct descendant of the Bishops’ Bible in the line of our 
English versions is the King’s Bible; but there is also an English 
translation, largely drawn upon by the revisers of that great work, 
and belonging (at any rate in part) to the Tudor period, which we 
are reluctant to pass by unnoticed. We refer to what is known as 
the Douai Bible, the work of certain Oxford scholars in exile from 
England, and having their headquarters at one time in Flanders and 
at another in France. 

Vor. XLV—No. 266 xX X 
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The Douai Bible may be described as a Roman Catholic pendant 
to the Genevan Bible. Both were produced on foreign soil. Both 
were from the hands of men living in exile on account of their creed. 
In both might be detected an ulterior aim beyond the mere faithful 
rendering of the text. With the one is indelibly associated the 
persistent endeavour of the extreme Protestants to remodel the 
English Church on the lines of continental Calvinism, while with the 
other is historically linked the combined effort of Spain and Rome to 
crush Elizabeth into subjection to the Pope. Let us glance briefly at 
the circumstances under which this Roman Catholic version was made. 

At the very date of the publication of the Bishops’ Bible, the 
year 1568, there was founded at Douai, then a city of Flanders and 
one of the chief continental centres for Roman Catholic refugees from 
Great Britain, an English College. Its founder, William Allen, 
belonged to an old Lancashire family, and had been a Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and a Canon of York under Queen Mary. His 
fervent and untiring zeal as an agitator against the Elizabethan 
settlement of religion was rewarded in 1587 with a Cardinal’s hat, 
and had fortune smiled on the Catholic designs he was even then 
marked out as the future Cardinal of England and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Allen’s College was affiliated to the University of Douai, 
an institution which had been established a few years earlier by 
Philip the Second of Spain, within whose vast dominions the city 
itself lay. Open to any English Roman Catholic students who might 
be seeking a college education, it was primarily designed for the 
training of a disciplined body of priests as the possible successors in 
England of the moribund Marian clergy, and as ready instruments, 
when opportunity should offer, for the restoration of the wandering 
sheep to the Roman fold. 

Of the Jesuit missions and seminary priests of whom we read so 
much during the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, Douai was a fertile 
source. The Douai Bible, promoted by Allen himself, but actually 
translated by Gregory Martin, once a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, was published in two parts, and at an interval of nearly thirty 
years. For this delay the editors were in no respect to blame, for 
both Testaments had been completed before 1582. It was occasioned 
by the want of adequate funds. The first volume to appear was the 
New Testament, printed at Rheims in 1582, the year as'it may be 
remembered which followed the execution in London, on a charge of 
treason, of Campion, one of the Jesuit emissaries from Douai. The 
migration of Allen’s College to Rheims, between the years 1578 and 
1593, was the result of political disturbances. It was at Douai, 
however, that the Old Testament was printed in 1609-10, and it is 
from Douai that the complete Bible has taken its name. 

When the Rheims Testament made its appearance in England in 
1582, the nation was passing through a period of intense excitement. 
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Times had indeed changed since Elizabeth could with equanimity 
forbid that any version of the Scriptures should be either ‘abled or 
disabled.’ Twelve years had gone by since the Vatican had declared 
war upon her by its bull of excommunication. Men’s minds were 
full to overflowing with the awful memories of St. Bartholomew, 
with the butcheries of Alva, with the iniquities of the Inquisition. 
Not in England alone, but in Ireland and Scotland, the agents of 
Rome were hard at work in undermining the Queen’s throne. Elizabeth 
herself went in daily terror of her life. From every side the feeling 
was borne in that England was nearing the crisis of her fate, and 
under the pressure of the national peril Protestantism became 
identified with patriotism. It is not difficult to realise the reception 
with which at such a time the Rheims Testament, with its aggres- 
sively Roman notes, was likely to meet. The book was but one 
more addition to the signs, too numerous already, of the sleepless 
activity of the common enemy. To harbour it was declared high 
treason, while through the spies and searchers of the Government 
not a few who were suspected of promoting its circulation were 
brought to the torture of the rack. 

Such were the circumstances under which the first instalment of 
the Douai Bible made its appearance in England. It remains to say 
a few words on the version itself. 

In an elaborate preface of more than twenty pages the Catholic 
reader receives a kind of apologetic explanation of what might natu- 
rally be supposed to strike him as a departure from Roman principles. 
For vernacular versions had never been in favour with that church, nor 
did she at all approve of the private interpretation of the Scriptures. 
To Protestants must the odium he left of casting, as the editors so 
quaintly phrase it, ‘ the holy to dogges and pearles to hogges.’ But, see- 
ing that false and heretical versions were being scattered broadcast, it 
might not be inexpedient to reassure the faithful by presenting them 
with a semi-Anglicised Bible, well protected with a bulwark of 
orthodox annotations. By so doing, its editors would for ever wipe 
away the long-standing reproach of Rome, that, while she consis- 
tently condemned the work of scholars outside her pale, she took 
no steps herself to render their critical labours superfluous. 

There are two distinguishing features in the Douai Bible which 
notwithstanding its appearance of isolation bring it into no fanciful 
relation with the Protestant versions. It is a translation by country- 
men of our own directly from the Vulgate, and it is in the highest 
degree intolerant and controversial in its notes. Under the first of 
these aspects we may group it with the bibles of Wyclif and of 
Coverdale, whose originals were, as he tells us, ‘the Douche and the 
Latine,; while under its second aspect it recalls the methods of 
Tyndale and Rogers, and indeed of all those polemically annotated 
bibles whose doctrinal sting is in their tail. 
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To the Latin of the Vulgate the Douai translator was even 
slavishly deferential. His translation has accordingly one fata] fault. 
Taken as a whole it is not English. Almost any chapter from 
the unmodernised editions will supply instances of this defect. 
‘Purge the old leaven that you may be a new paste, as you are 
azymes’ (1 Cor. v. 7). ‘He eximanited himself’ (Phil. ii. 7). 
‘ Before your thorns did understand the old briar: as living so in 
wrath he swalloweth them’ (Psalm lvii. 10). No man could be 
better aware than a scholarly Englishman like Gregory Martin that 
such renderings were simply barbarous. Perhaps therefore his prevail- 
ing motive must be sought elsewhere than in his sympathy with the 
wants of the average Bible-reader. On the other hand, for serious 
students, it is just this uncompromising fidelity to a revision which 
in its New Testament carries us back to the ‘ Old Latin’ * rendering of 
Greek manuscripts of the middle of the second century, that gives to 
the Rheims edition so high a value for the purposes of textual 
criticism. Were we under no other obligation to this version than 
that it encouraged the reader to a better acquaintance with the 
Latin Vulgate, our debt would still be great. For the Vulgate, though 
a composite work, will always rank among the most remarkable books 
of the world. It is astonishing enough that a monk of the West 
should have been able in his cell at Bethlehem to carry through 
an undertaking of such magnitude as a translation of the Old 
Testament direct from the Hebrew, and a revision, by the aid of 
Greek manuscripts, of the pre-existing Latin versions of the New 
Testament. But the Vulgate has other claims upon our admiration 
besides its ‘nobility as a translation. It is the venerable source from 
which the Church has drawn its ecclesiastical vocabulary. Terms now 
so familiar as to arouse no curiosity as to their origin, ‘ scripture,” 
‘spirit,’ ‘ penance,’ ‘ sacrament,’ ‘communion,’ ‘ salvation,’ ‘ propitia- 
tion,’ ‘ justification,’ all come from Jerome’s Bible. It is an immortal 
record of the commanding genius that could so manipulate and mould 
the majestic but inflexible language of Rome as to make it a fit and 
pliant instrument for the expression of modes of thought, of senti- 
ments and images, conceived originally among Eastern associations, and 
breathed upon by an Eastern spirit. And yet again, while these Latin 
scriptures of the fourth century provide us with an imperishable link 
between the Latin of classical times and the Romance languages 
which are its descendants, they at the same time serve to kindle 
the imagination with the vision of those thousand years during which 
the Vulgate reigned supreme as the one and only Bible of the 
West, the pride and pillar of that Latin Church to which under the 
providence of God Europe stands for ever indebted if not literally 

* The ‘ Old Latin’ is a compendious name for those ancient Latin versions of the 


scriptures, whether in Africa or in Italy, which preceded Jerome’s work and which 
date back to the second century. 
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for her life, yet at least for the preservation of her spiritual and 
intellectual inheritance from the blind deluge of Northern barbarism. 

Elizabeth died in March 1603, and with the accession of James 
the First we arrive at length within sight of that stately and monu- 
mental work which was destined not merely to eclipse but absolutely 
to efface its rivals, and to enter upon a reign which has endured un- 
broken for now nearly three hundred years, and in the undiminished 
lustre of which we still live. 

We need waste no words in praise of the Authorised Version. It 
is generally accepted as a literary masterpiece, as the greatest and 
most beautiful book in the world. Yet all the more strange becomes 
the reflection that a bible which has exercised so incalculable an influ- 
ence upon religion, upon literature, upon manners, and upon character, 
should have had its origin in something very like an accident. 

The Conference which by the King’s command met on the 14th, 
16th, and 18th of January, 1604, in what had once been Wolsey’s 
palace at Hampton Court, to consider the Millenary Petition, had 
before it no proposal for any fresh revision of the Scriptures. In 
presenting their petition that which the Puritans had in view was not 
the Bible, but the Prayer Book. When Presbyterian Scotland sent her 
King to occupy the vacant throne of England, the hopes of Calvinism, 
so long repressed under Elizabeth, once more revived. The inexorable 
guardian of ‘the middle way’ had been removed by death. Many 
auspicious circumstances seemed to indicate that the tide might now 
be about to turn. The course of events in Europe had rendered the 
Puritans profoundly anxious. The counter-Reformation had already 
made such progress that it might well happen, as it seemed to them, 
that if England were found to waver in her Protestantism the blood 
of the martyrs would prove to have been shed in vain. Such was the 
mood which prompted the Millenary Petition. Succinctly put, this 
petition besought the King to purge the Church from superstitious 
rites and ceremonies, and to provide a well-trained ministry of 
preachers. With regard to the Bible it was silent. In point of fact, 
the Calvinists were satisfied with the Genevan Bible, while the main 
body of the Anglicans did not feel seriously dissatisfied with the 
Bishops’ Bible. A useful sidelight is thrown upon the matter by 
the preface to the Authorised Version. There we learn that, by ‘a 
very poor and empty shift,’ the ‘ Puritanes’ advanced the plea that 
the versions of Scripture adopted by the Prayer Book were so faulty 
as to make it against their conscience to subscribe thereto. The 
weakness of this plea hecomes apparent when it is remembered that the 
faults in question had long ago been remedied in the Genevan Bible. 
Moreover it is not without significance that Dr. Reynolds, the learned 
President of Corpus College, Oxford, and the spokesman of the 
moderate Puritans at the Conference, did not even prefer his request 
for a revised Bible till well on in the second day of the meeting, by 
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which time, if indeed any doubt could have existed on the subject 
from the very outset, it had become evident that the Puritan cause, 
at least for the time, was hopelessly lost. ‘IZ have kept a revel with 
the Puritans, writes James to a friend shortly after he had dis- 
missed the meeting, ‘and have peppered them soundly.” This is 
hardly the language of an impartial ecclesiastical arbitrator. But 
whether or not we are justified in supposing that Reynolds put 
forward his request in the forlorn hope that by this means he might 
at any rate secure that the national attention should not be diverted 
from the Bible, it is certain that his success must have gone far 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. Had he been an arch- 
diplomat in disguise, he could not have devised a more skilful move. 
The Bishop of London might grumble that ‘ifevery man’s humour 
should be followed there would be no end of translating,’ but the 
decision lay not with him but with the King. And here again 
it was surely a most happy chance that this King should have 
been James the First. But for James it seems certain that this last 
Puritan suggestion would have shared the fate of their petition 
as a whole, and that, instead of a Bible in whose presence men have 
learnt to forget their sectarian differences in the remembrance 
of their common Christianity, we might even at this very day be 
distracted by the claims of rival versions, and be calling out like 
the Corinthian converts of old ‘I am of Tyndale;’ ‘I am of 
Coverdale ;’ ‘ I am of Geneva.’ 

Nothing was finally settled at the Conference, but Reynolds’s sug- 
gestion had fallen on no‘unwilling ear. James’s dislike for Calvinism 
was not religious, but personal and political. His mind was not exclu- 
sively secular like Elizabeth’s. From his childhood he had been 
devoted to the study of the Bible. He had even tried his hand at 
translation. He was scholar enough to know that much progress had 
been made in the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew since the date of the 
Bishops’ revision. The idea of directing, as King, a great enterprise 
such as the production of a scholarly and unsectarian Bible purged 
once for all from anti-monarchical notes was as gratifying to his vanity 
and his self-confidence as it was congenial to his tastes. The 
business was not allowed to sleep. By the 22nd of July, 1604, the 
date of his letter to Bancroft on the subject, all preliminaries would 
appear to have been arranged and the scheme fairly set on foot. 

The first practical step had been to select the translators. To whom 
the ultimate selection may have been due is not known. Probably the 
King, whose whole heart was in the matter, consulted both Bancroft and 
the Universities. All possible pains were taken to secure the services 
ofthe best men. Intellectual competence and proved capacity were 
the only tests. Puritan and Anglican, linguist and theologian, lay- 
man and divine, worked harmoniously side by side. Of the fifty-four 
names which were originally chosen, the lists that have come down 
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to us include only forty-seven, but we can see with what care and 
catholicity of mind the appointment of revisers had been made. 
They were organised in six companies. Two met at Oxford, two at 
Cambridge, two at Westminster. Dr. Reynolds himself was a 
member of one of the Oxford companies. So also was Dr. Miles 
Smith, the author of the interesting and instructive Preface which is 
prefixed to the edition of 1611. To each company a certain portion 
of the Bible was given to work upon. Their basis was the Bishops’ 
Bible. Other versions were to be used only when they ‘agreed better 
with the text’ of the originals. The versions specified were those of 
Tyndale, Matthew, Coverdale, the Great Bible, and the Bible of Geneva. 
The translators, however, did not consider themselves to be in any 
way confined to these. They consulted every version, whether English 
or foreign, that was accessible to them, and were largely indebted 
to Beza, to the Rhemish Testament, and to Tremellius. 

An excellently conceived code of rules was drawn up, and a copy 
sent to each company for its guidance. Each member of each 
company was first to make his own private revision of the books with 
which he had to deal. Then the members were to meet, under the 
presidency of their chairman, and to mould and harmonise as far as 
possible the separate versions into one. In cases where no agreement 
could be arrived at the difficulties that had arisen were to be reserved 
for the subsequent judgment of a central committee. Referees were 
appointed at the two Universities who were exempted from the work of 
translation so that they might have proper leisure for supervision and 
for editorial duties. The companies were to interchange their work 
when complete, so that each company might pass under review the 
text arrived at by their colleagues and the principle of collaboration 
thus be made as effective as possible. Consultation was authorised 
with any specialist or expert outside the companies, and suggestions 
were cordially invited from any biblical students in England who 
might be duly qualified to make them. The text of the Bishops’ 
Bible was to be ‘as little altered as the truth of the original will 
admit.’ The old ecclesiastical words were to be preserved. There 
were to be no controversial notes, and indeed no marginal notes at 
all, except where the original could not ‘fitly be expressed in the 
text.’ It is supposed that some three years were spent in individual 
study and in work of a preliminary nature, three in organised and 
collaborate work, and one in final revision by a select committee in 
London. 

In 1611 the Authorised Version, a folio volume in black-letter 
type, was published. The title-page bore the words ‘appointed to be 
read in churches,’ but no evidence is forthcoming that any such 
formal appointment was ever made either by the King or by Parlia- 
ment, by Convocation or by the Privy Council. In any case it was quite 
unnecessary. Not by any means at once, but gradually and surely, 
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this noble version took up its natural position, a position from 
which it does not at present seem in any near danger of being dis- 
lodged. So far is it from losing ground that it has been already 
translated into not far short of two hundred languages and dialects, 
while something like three million copies of it are poured out year 
by year by the English press. Truly may we say of it that its sound 
has gone forth unto all lands, and its words unto the ends of the 
world. 

It is natural to the human mind to search for causes, and con- 
fronted with a phenomenon so striking as the King’s Bible we are 
driven almost against our wills to inquire to what happy conjunction 
of circumstances its unique position may be ascribed. 

(1) In the first place, then, the Authorised Version was indebted 
for its success to the personal qualifications of the revisers. They were 
the best scholars and linguists of their day. They were also men of 
deep piety. 

In what sort did these assemble? In the trust of their own knowledge or 
of their sharpness of wit? Atnohand. They trusted in him that hath the key 
of David, opening and no man shutting; they prayed to the Lord, O let Thy 


Scriptures be my pure delight; let me not be deceived in them, neither let me 
deceive by them.* 


They spared no pains to make their work as perfect as they 
could. 


Neither did we think [it] much to consult the translators or commentators, 
Chaldee, Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, or Latin; no, nor the Spanish, French, 
Italian, or Dutch; neither did we disdain to revise that which we had done and 
to bring back to the anvil that which we had hammered. 


They were not the slaves but the masters of the rules which 
guided them. 


Is the Kingdom of God become words or syllables? ‘Why should we be in 
bondage to them if we may be free? 


They never lost sight of the fact that the English Bible was to 
be a book not for an inner ring of theologians or scholars, but for the 
common people. 


We have, on the one side, avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritanes who leave 
the old ecclesiastical words, as when they put washing for baptism and congrega- 
tion instead of Church; as alsoon the other side we have shunned the obscurity 
of the Papists, that since they must needs translate the Bible, yet by the language 
thereof it may be kept from being understood. But we desire that the Scripture 
may be understood even of the very vulgar. 


The predominance of Saxon words in this version is very remark- 
able. Compared with Latin words, they constitute about 90 per 
cent. In Shakespeare the proportion is 85 per cent., in Swift nearly 
90, in Johnson 75, in Gibbon 70. Inthe Lord’s Prayer 59 out of 65 
words are Saxon. 


* The quotations are from the Preface to the Authorised Version. 
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(2) Secondly, James’s revisers hadthis great advantage over their 
predecessors, who as a rule worked under the ban of the authorities— 
that they felt themselves occupied on a great national undertaking 
promoted by the King himself, and supported by the full sympathy 
and approval of Church and State. 

(3) Thirdly, they had ready to hand the rich results of nearly a 
century of diligent and unintermitted labour in the field of biblical 
study. 

Truly we never thought to make a new translation, nor yet to make of a bad 
one a good one, but to make a good one better, or out of many good ones one 
principal good one. 

It is absolutely essential to bear this position in mind if we are 
to take a just view of their literary style. Their diction goes back 
at least as far as Henry the Eighth. Their appointed task was the 
revision of the Bishops’ Bible, which was itself a revision of the 
Great Bible, which, again, through Matthew’s Bible, was a revision of 
Tyndale and Coverdale. 

It is only necessary to compare. the style of the Preface with the 
style of the Authorised Version, and then to read almost any part of 
the latter, but especially the New Testament, side by side with 
Tyndale, to see that our biblical language was in the main the 
inheritance of the revisers and not their creation. Adopting their 
own words we may say that the end at which they aimed was, out of 
the rich store of versions, and out of the greatly enlarged vocabulary 
at their command, ‘to make the good better.’ 

(4) Nor should we omit to give full weight to the benefit which 
their enterprise derived from that system of collaboration which, on 
a smaller scale, had shown such good results in the Genevan version 
of 1560. It is beyond the power of man to eliminate, by any 
machinery which he can devise, the inherent inequality of mental 
endowments. The Authorised Version is accordingly not a perfectly 
even work throughout, nor would any competent judge desire to 
claim for the Epistles the same high level of excelleuce as for the 
Pentateuch or the Prophetical books. But on the whole our Bible 
is characterised by a wonderful unity of tone, and this is unquestion- 
ably due to the well-planned organisation and rules for which the 
King and his advisers were responsible. 

(5) There remains one last consideration to which we would 
submit that the highest importance must be attached. Regard has 
been held above both to the great abilities and to the religious 
earnestness and self-devotion of the King’s Committee, to their 
esprit de corps, to the richness of literary material and tradition 
which they inherited as revisers, to the excellence of the arrangements 
for effective collaboration under which their labours were conducted. 
But above and around all this we have to remember the extra- 
ordinarily stimulating power of the literary atmosphere which it was 
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their unique good fortune to breathe, an atmosphere which went far to 
foster in them their lofty sense of style and their sureness of artistic 
touch. The last decade of the sixteenth century had witnessed an 
outburst of literary genius, alike in poetry, in the drama, and in 
prose, to which it would indeed be difficult to find a parallel. 
Beneath the surface of the whole Tudor period may be felt the 
intellectual restlessness and fermentation which were the spiritual 
preparation for that astonishing revelation of creative power which 
characterises its close. Throughout the reign of Elizabeth vast 
invisible forces had been at work refashioning, transforming, fer- 
tilising the minds of men. Fora while no doubt the black cloud 
of national peril overshadowed and shrouded their activity. But 
none the less their influence continued operative. The intellectual 
force of the Renaissance, the moral and religious force of the Reforma- 
tion, the social and political force of a newly realised and an ever- 
increasing sense of national unity and greatness, the economic force 
of rapidly expanding wealth—all these vitalising powers had been 
silently transfiguring the old England of Catholicism and Feudalism 
into the England that was to be. With the execution of Mary 
Stuart and the repulse of the Armada the darkness rolled away. 
A terrible danger, nerving and bracing the whole community into 
strenuous effort, gave place to an indescribable sense of relief. As 
it had been in Greece after Marathon, Platwa, and Salamis, so 
was it in this land of ours when the Spaniard spread his sails and 
fled away. Suddenly, almost as if by magic, a new world of literature 
burst into loveliest blossom, and the national language clothed 
itself in strength, in richness,and in power. Not in one department 
of mental activity alone but in every quarter there arose a con- 
sciousness of quickened life and of boundless possibilities. The 
excitement, the hope, the buoyancy, the aspiration, the intensity 
of a nation renewing its youth roused every faculty into a varied 
and many-sided alertness. In some such air as this the translators 
of the King’s Bible lived and moved and had their being. And as 
they so lived the glory of the times seems to have passed into their 
souls and the inspiration of their originals into their pens, so that 
they were enabled to build up for the generations that were to come 
after them an English Bible which, with all the imperfections which 
were inseparable from the incompleteness of their critical resources, 
and which belong indeed to every work of man, will ever be held in 
reverence as the most splendid literary monument of a splendid and 
heroic age. 
H. W. Hoare. 





HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE STATE 


Ir is a curious study to trace the development of the State’s concep- 
tion of its obligation towards communal education. 

Less than seventy years since, the State in this country had not 
put its hand to the work of educating the people at all. A little was 
being done. But the matter was one for private charity and not for 
public direction. When the State first realised that it had some 
little responsibility in this matter, it compounded its interest by 
sending a few thousand pounds annually to the bankers of the two 
voluntary societies that were making a feeble endeavour to educate 
a few of the most neglected of the people. But, from the very out- 


set, the State rigidly insisted that its contribution must only be 
spent in assisting the education of the labouring classes : 
‘The object of the grant is to promote the education of the 
children belonging to the classes who support themselves by 
manual labour.’ 


And so it remained right down to 1870. Year after year the Com- 
mittee of Council opened its annual report with (the italics being 
mine) : 

‘May iT PLease Your Majesty, 

We, the Lords of the Committee of your Majesty’s Privy Council 
on Education, beg leave to submit to your Majesty the follow- 
ing Report of our proceedings during the past year for the 
promotion of education among the labouring and other 
poorer classes of your Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain.’ 


With the passing of the Act of 1870 the State conception was 
vastly widened. From being a mere subscriber to the work of 
voluntary agencies, the State undertook to supply schools itself, 
schools which should be entirely maintained at the public expense. 
Then, for the first time, in 1871, the Report of the Committee of 
Council opens with (the italics again being mine) : 

‘May rr PLease Your Majesty, 

We, the Lords of the Committee of your Majesty’s Privy Council 
on Education, humbly submit to your Majesty the following 
663 
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Report of our proceedings during the past year for the promo- 
tion of elementary educasion among your Majesty's subjects 
in Great Britain.’ 


And ‘for the promotion of elementary education among your 
Majesty’s subjects’ it has remained to this day. 

Where, then, have we now got? We have arrived at the point 
at which the State admits its obligation to provide elementary educa- 
tion for all classes of the community. Of course all classes do not 
everywhere avail themselves of the fare the State spreads. Class 
prejudice is still too big a factor in British social life. But many 
very good people would be surprised, and even perhaps shocked, 
could they know the extent to which others than the poorer and the 
labouring classes are coming to recognise the great thoroughness and 
the extreme value of the ‘elementary’ education the State is pro- 
viding, and are availing themselves of it accordingly. The step we 
are about to take now is the acceptation by the State of a direct 
responsibility for something more. Higher education is now about 
to become in this country, as it has long been elsewhere, a State 
concern. 

This, then, is a great educational epoch. We are at the be- 
ginning of a new era. And here the beginning is everything. Cast 
in genuinely national lines, the State organisation of Secondary 
Education may be made the instrument not only of a great educa- 
tional advantage for the country, but also of a great social leavening 
that steadily, if silently, would tend to the obliteration of the class 
prejudices that eat so deeply into our national life. In this new step 
forward the vital essential is to see that the machinery for State 
supervision, central and local, is of the right type. 

As to the machinery for the direction of national education by 
the Central Executive little if any difficulty need arise. What is 
needed is the unification of the three Education Departments through 
which the State now blunderingly works, and the appointment of a 
Consultative Council of Educational Experts, whose advice and 
counsel the new unified Central Authority could from time to time 
take. Upon this problem of the Central Authority the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education were unanimous and emphatic. 
They told us that : 


(1) The Central Authority ought to consist of a Department of the Executive 
Government, presided over by a Minister responsible to Parliament, who would 
obviously be the same Minister as the one to whom the charge of elementary 
education is entrusted. In order to secure harmony and economy in the working 
of the various branches of the Education Office as thus enlarged, it seems desirable 
that there should be under the Minister a permanent Secretary with a general 
oversight of those several branches. 

(2) For these purposes we propose there be created an Educational Council, 
which may advise the Ministers in the first-mentioned class of matters and in 
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appeals, while such a professional function as the registration of teachers might be 
entirely committed to it. 

(3) Such an Educational Council ought to be small, not exceeding twelve mem- 
bers. Of these, one-third might be appointed by the Crown; one-third by the 
four Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London and Victoria (one member by each) ; 
and one-third might be selected by the rest of the Council from among experienced 
members of the teaching profession. 

(4) The work now done by the Charity Commissioners, so far as regards 
educational endowments, be transferred to or placed under the direction of the pro- 
posed Central Office. 

(5) The Science and Art Department ought to be absorbed into the recon- 
structed and enlarged Education Office, those of its functions which relate to 
Secondary Education being transferred to the new Department for Secondary 
Education, while those which touch elementary schools would go to those officials 
of the Education Office who already deal with such schools. 


In partial acceptation of these most important recommendations, 
the Government has given us its Board of Education Bill. As 
introduced into the House of Lords last August, that Bill 


(a) Creates a Minister of Education directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment for both Secondary and Elementary Education. 

(6) Creates a Board of Education similar to the Board of Trade 
or the Local Government Board. 

(c) Brings the Education Department and the Science and Art 
Department together in one office, and probably under one 
Permanent Secretary. 

(d) Leaves the administration of Charitable Trusts and the 
framing of schemes, under the Endowed Schools Act, un- 
touched (but future Charity Commission schemes must be 
drawn up in consultation with the Board of Education). 


So far,so good. The educational work of the Charity Commission 
might well have been more thoroughly ‘merged’ in the new Central 
Authority, and steps might have been taken permanently tocall together 
the Educational Council suggested by the Royal Commission. But 
these, side by side with a comment yet to come, are altogether insignifi- 
cant details. And that comment has reference to the remarkable 
circumstance that the Biil does not touch the question of the Local 
Authority at all! This, to say the least of it, is curious. In 1896 
the Government placed a great Education Bill before Parliament. 
It was a very complex Bill. Its best friends groaned at its burden 
of complexity. But of its thirty-three clauses the first eighteen 
dealt exclusively with the question of the Local Authority for Edu- 
cation. And again and again its author, Sir John Gorst, insisted 
that the first great problem to tackle, if we are to get our system of 
national education on broad and lasting lines, is the problem of the 
Local Authority. ‘The principle of this measure,’ he told the House 
of Commons when introducing the Bill, ‘is the establishment in every 
county and county borough of a paramount education authority.’ 
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‘All the rest,’ he again impressed upon the House on the occasion 
of the second reading debate, ‘is detail.’ Here, of course, Sir John 
Gorst, and the Cabinet which accepted his measure, were in strict 
accord with the Secondary Education Commission’s Recommendations, 
which laid great stress upon the absolute necessity to solve promptly 
the pressing problem of the Local Authority. But what bewilders 
me not a little is the fact that the vital and urgent problem of 
1896 is left untouched in 1899. Is it possible that the rather 
nasty fall which the Government had in 1896 over this very question 
of the Local Authority is responsible for the ludicrously inadequate 
and exiguous treatment of the whole problem of the State organisa- 
tion of Secondary Education in the Bill now before the country? In 
any case, practically all educationists of all shades of political thought 
are agreed that the problem of the Local Authority must be faced ; 
and that the scope of the Board of Education Bill must be so far 
extended as to include the treatment of that great feature of the 
whole question which, in 1896, was held by the Government to over- 
shadow in importance all others. For, important as the setting up 
of the Central Authority may be, the really potential agency in the 
development of publicly assisted Secondary Education, in the co- 
ordination of the higher education about to be provided by the 
public with the primary education already in existence, and in the 
effective and economical handling of the thousand and one educa- 
tional, financial, and administrative problems which will at once 
arise, is the Local Authority. The fact seems so very axiomatic as 
scarcely to need enforcement. But apparently a plea must still be 
put in for its recognition. 

Now, let us see precisely where we are in this matter of the Local 
Authority. The ideal system of local government in education, as 
Sir John Gorst urged at Liverpool on the 28th of October last, is that 
under which in each district one comprehensive and efficient authority 
controls education in all its grades. And it isavery great pity that in 
1870 we could not have projected ourselves into the educational concep- 
tions of the country thirty years later. Could we have done this we 
should certainly not have taken the parish as the unit of educational 
administration ; we should not have left whole stretches of the 
country without any representative authority for education. We 
should have covered the country with educational boards administer- 
ing suitable areas and responsible for all grades of education. As it 
was, the shortcomings of the Act of 1870 placed us in a very great 
dilemma in 1890. There was a chance at that date of securing 
some money from the Imperial Exchequer for purposes of Technical 
and Secondary Education. Clearly, in the interests of a broad and 
national development of our system, the existing education authorities 
should have been entrusted with the expenditure of this money. 
They had twenty years of administrative experience behind them, 
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and they were in the closest touch with the needs of the great mass 
of the population. But then they existed only here and there. 
They had been called into being in most of the great boroughs; but 
outside those areas they either did not exist at all or were practically 
useless for this purpose. So, in order to hurry on with the work of 
Technical Education, it was resolved in 1890 to hand over to the 
universally existent Municipal Councils, borough and county, the 
new money about to be spent on higher education. 

This was a most embarrassing step, the difficulties of which will 
be felt more and more as time goes on, unless, indeed, we carry 
out the municipalising idea in its entirety and wipe out the ad hoc 
education authority altogether ; which is, of course, what Sir John 
Gorst desires, The Municipal Céuncil as an education authority has 
now been at work nearly ten years. It, too, has blundered into 
something like administrative wisdom. Its interest in the work has 
grown, and it would be a task of considerable difficulty to take that 
work from it. Meanwhile public opinion has demanded the exten- 
sion of the work of the elementary education authorities of 1870 
into the field of higher education ; and this demand is scarcely likely 
to decrease in importunity as time goes by. Thus to-day we are 
blest with two more or less indepéndent education authorities in 
most of the urban localities. As time goes on the same thing is 
being done twice over, both in the field of actual teaching, and in 
the department of administrative machinery. Hence our piecemeal 
and muddle-headed methods have secured to us, and will secure to 
us, much overlapping of educational effort and much unnecessary 
waste of public money. 

What should have been done is that, in 1890, before we com- 
menced to spend public money on Technical and Secondary Education, 
ve should have remedied the defects of the Act of 1870 in the 
matter of the Local Authority for Education. An attempt was made to 
do this in Sir John Gorst’s Bill of 1896. That Bill was abortive. 
And then, once more, anxiety to push rapidly ahead with educational 
development led to another mistake. Sir John Gorst has tried, 
through a Minute of the Science and Art Department, to constitute 
the Municipal Council the authority for Secondary Education. There 
would, perhaps, not have been so much objection to this—apart from 
the unconstitutionalism of doing by Departmental Minute what 
should be done by Parliament—had the Municipal Councils, in the 
interests of educational co-operation and financial economy, accorded 
to the School Boards the representation on these composite authorities 
for Secondary Education which the recent Royal Commission com- 
mended. This, however, has not been done, and much local bitter- 
ness and acrimony has been engendered. And, so far as I can see, 
the aim of the Government is to keep the question of the Local 
Authority away from Parliament in the hope that it will muddle 
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itself into something like shape in each locality and after much civil 
war. This may or may not be first class political expediency; but 
in the way of statesmanship it scores but a poor place. 

What have I to suggest in the matter of this most urgent 
question, the problem of the Local Authority? I suggest that 
representatives of the County Councils’ and the School Boards’ 
Associations should meet in conference, with the recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Commission as to the constitution of the 
Local Authority as their agenda. These recommendations were, 
having regard to existing facts, moderate and statesmanlike so far 
as they applied to England outside London. Under them the Local 
Authority would be thus constituted : 

(a) In the County Boroughs. 

(1) One-third of the members to be chosen by the Borough 

Council, either from within or from without its own body. 

(2) One-third to be chosen by the School Board, either from 
within or from without its own body. 

(3) One-sixth to be nominated by the Central Office, after con- 
sultation with any University or University College or Colleges 
concerned, or, in the case of a Borough containing a University 
College, appointed directly by the College. 

(4) One-sixth to be co-opted by members previously chosen. 

(b) In the Administrative Counties. 

(1) A majority of the members to be appointed by the County 
Council, either from within or from without its own body. 

(2) Of the remaining members about one-third (that is about 
one-sixth of the whole) to be nominated by the Education 
Minister after consultation with the authorities of whatever 
University or University College or Colleges is or are situate 
within or near the County, or are otherwise so connected 
with it as to give them an interest in and knowledge of its 
concerns. 

(3) The remaining members, from one-third to one-fourth of the 
whole, to be co-opted by members previously chosen. 

If we agree, and I hope we do, that the Board of Education Bill 
must be extended in its scope so as to permit of the treatment of the 
problem of the Local Authority, here, then, is a reasonable ground 
of agreement between the two great sets of local authorities interested 
—the Municipal Councils and the School Boards. 

Certainly modification in detail would be necessary in the 
proposals affecting the Administrative County. The Education Bill 
of 1896 came to grief because it proposed to administer the 
educational affairs of the non-County Boroughs from the County 
Town and by the County Council. This the non-County Boroughs 
resented. They wanted a Locai Authority of their own. And within 
certain reasonable limits their wishes should be respected, Hence it 
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would be well to so far modify b as to permit the Central Authority, 
on application, to set up separate Local Authorities for certain parts 
of the Administrative County which, under the Secondary Edu cation 
Committee’s recommendation, would be merged in the County 
Authority. A further modification of b should be made in the 
interests of School Boards in the Administrative Counties. Their 
representation upon the County Authority should be, as in Scotland, 
specifically provided for. But such a joint conference of School 
Board and Municipal Authorities as I am suggesting need have no 
difficulty in settling the terms of a modified form of b. 

As to the Local Authority for London, the recommendation of the 
Secondary Education Commission was that the Board should consist 
of forty-two members, as follows : 

Appointed by the County Council . ° - I 
» School Board . 

City and Guilds Institute 

City Parochial Charities Trustees 

Universities of Oxford and Cam- 

bridge (one each) 
as » University of London 
Co-opted by the other members . 

This gives the School Board one-sixth of the sepressatation, as 
against the one-third recommended for the County Boroughs. I 
object to the differentiation ; though I admit that at the time the 
Commission was considering the London problem the School Board 
for London was not giving much practical evidence of its claim to 
any representation at all; whilst, on the other hand, the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council was doing most 
effective educational work for London. But these matters must be 
settled upon broader principles than the personnel of a Board at any 
particular moment. And here again, in order that we may secure 
a comprehensive and effective Secondary Education Authority in 
London, I urge the calling together of a conference of authorities 
interested, so that London too may go to the Duke of Devonshire 
and ask, with the influence of its united Local Authorities behind it, 
for the extension of the scope of his Bill in order to provide for the 
treatment of what is, after all, the heart of the whole problem of the 
State Organisation of Secondary Education—the problem of the 
Local Authority. 

These suggestions fall considerably short of the ideal. But it is 
at least ten, if indeed it is not thirty, years too late to seek an ideal 
solution. We must face existing facts and make the best of them. 
My scheme does not give, it is true, the educational counsel of per- 
fection—‘ one and the same Local Authority in eech district for all 
grades of education.’ But by calling together a composite body, the 
local directors of, say, Technical Education, are made personally 
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acquainted with what the local directors of, say, Elementary Educa- 
tion, are doing, and vice versi. This personal acquaintance will, it 
is to be hoped, prevent one set of Local Authorities opening a Science 
Class for the mere fun of emptying one already in existence. Mutual 
conference thus means economy of educational effort and of public 
money. But it should mean a great deal more. It should so inform 
the directors of each grade of schools of the aims and purpose of the 
other grades, that there may be a genuine co-ordination of educa- 
tional aim. And this co-ordination of the educational aim of the 
Public Primary School with that of the Public Secondary School is 
the one thing needful to secure that the facilities for higher educa- 
tion about to be provided shall be open without let or hindrance not 
only to the child of the professional and middle class man, but to 
the child of capacity wherever found. 
T. J. MAcNAMaRA. 


Note.—The foregoing was written as a comment on the Board 
of Education Bill as introduced on the Ist of August last. Since 
penning it the Duke of Devonshire has reintroduced the Bill, which, 
in one or two minor details, has been modified in deference to expert 
opinion and along the lines of my suggestions. 

My main criticism—that the Bill does not, and should, deal with 


the problem of the Local Authority—remains unanswered. Replying, 
however, to a deputation organised by the authorities of the Victoria 
University on the 3rd of March, the Duke of Devonshire is thus 
reported in the Times: 


Nobody,can feel more than the Government that a measure which does not 
deal with the constitution of Local Authorities must necessarily be an utterly in- 
adequate and imperfect one, and that it is their firm intention, if they should be 
successful in passing the Bill constituting the central authority this year, to 
introduce one for the constitution of Local Authorities next year. 


If, therefore, we must wait until next year for the treatment ot 
the Local Authority question, I venture to suggest that my comments 
on the matter may possibly form a reasonable basis for discussion. 


T. J. M. 
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WINGED CARRIERS OF DISEASE 


A FEW years ago while visiting America it was my privilege to spend 
the first week in that enlightened country in a fly-proof dwelling. 
The season of the year was September. The place was Beverley 
Farms, and my host was the most agreeable and witty man of his 
day, the distinguished physician, novelist, and poet, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. His summer residence was one of many similar villas 
placed in various clearings of the woods skirting the Atlantic, and 
presenting in all directions exquisite views of sea and land. On 
entering the villa it was curious to find the folding doors silently 
closing up behind, while others mysteriously opened in front through 
some mechanical contrivance, the object of which was to keep out 
the flies. Every window in this Arcadia was protected from the 
entrance of flies by wire-gauze stretchers through which the summer 
breeze could be wafted during the hours of sleep, and which was 
transparent enough to allow your eyes to rest on the pretty garden 
below in the hours of morning. These windows indeed were a revela- 
tion of what human intelligence and art could do to secure comfort 
and ease to the occupants of the dwelling. In addition to the ordi- 
nary glass windows of everyday life, there were Venetian shutters made 
to open and shut in sections, and to turn this way and that at will. 
These effectually kept out the rays of the sun, and enveloped the room 
in welcome shade with glints of light at pleasure. Again while 
lounging under the verandah—or piazza, as it is called—there was a 
charm in hearing the bees humming, the wasps buzzing, and in 
seeing the air full of fly life, and feel you could read in comfort and 
meditate in peace. In fact, the place of your dreams by day and by 
night was carefully guarded by fly-proof transparent wire gauze. 
Then & propos of the fly-proof dwelling our philosopher loved to 
discourse on the part played by these busy curious creatures round 
about us, some engaged in gathering honey, others acting as scaven- 
gers, many doing duty as carriers of the pollen to the plant—all 
engaged in a general scheme of co-operation throughout nature. 
Still, their place in nature, we agreed, was distinctly outside the gauze 
barriers. Inside the dwelling-house they were not wanted; there 
they did not give rise to poetic musings; there they could only do 
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mischief by attacking our food in the larder and on the table; by 
making raids on the jam-pots, and falling into the cream, and gene- 
rally provoking language not always parliamentary. But as things 
were, in this peaceful and harmonious spot, we could afford to sit out 
on the lawn and speculate on the business of life going on through 
the sunny air, and reflect with delight that the perfume around, and 
the colours radiating from the flower-beds, were simply Nature’s sign- 
posts guiding many of these little winged creatures to the nectar of 
their quest. But far beyond our little earthly paradise, our Arcadian 
speculations, our barriers of gauze, there was another story to be told, 
another side of the picture to be realised ; one not less interesting to 
the physician, nor less important to humanity, and that was the influ- 
ence of flies in carrying about the seeds of human disease. 

It has long been known that ophthalmia could be spread by flies, 
and that erysipeJas, ringworm, and various forms of eczema could 
easily be transmitted from one subject to another by flies. At a 
recent meeting of the Royal Society Mr. Burgess had a very interest- 
ing exhibit showing the result of some experiments carried out to 
prove the influence of flies in transplanting the seeds of bacteria. He 
had captured some common house-flies and placed their feet in 
momentary contact with a growth of the Bacillus prodigiosus. This 
is the bright red bacterium familiar to housekeepers in damp, ill- 
lighted larders, for it starts out in red patches on bread, boiled rice, 
and sausages, and has been known to turn rain red, and milk the 
colour of blood. With their feet touched with this growth he allowed 
his flies liberty to roam for several hours inalarge room. Meanwhile 
he prepared a suitable soil for his experiment by cutting slices of 
sterilised potato, and, having recaptured his flies, caused them to walk 
over this culture ground. In the natural course of time he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a perfect garden of the Bacillus prodigiosus 
spring up wherever their feet had touched. 

To pursue this investigation into the more serious regions of 
pathology, similar experiments were conducted with the diphtheria 
bacillus on coagulated serum, but within defined limits. ‘ Four dishes 
containing this material were arranged in the following order: 

‘No. 1, containing sterile coagulated serum. 

‘No. 2, containing culture of diphtheria on serum. 

‘No. 3, containing sterile coagulated serum. 

‘No. 4, containing sterile coagulated serum. 

‘A common house-fly was made to walk over the four surfaces 
of serum in the order given. Dishes 1, 3, and 4 were now placed in 
the incubator. No. 1 next day showed some harmless cocci only ; 
Nos. 3 and 4 showed colonies of diphtheria bacilli in the tracks of 
the fly. 

‘ We have here a simple explanation of one method of contamin- 
ating milk and other food preparations. In that flies, however, are 
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absent in winter, when diphtheria prevails, they cannot be regarded as 
a great factor in the spread of the disease ; but in all probability they 
have some influence in helping to swell the autumnal rise in the 
prevalence of diphtheria.’ ' 

With regard to cholera, it was found that when house-flies were 
fed with pure cultures of that disease the bacilli were found in their 
intestines and excreta up to four days later. Further, if in addition 
to the pure cholera culture a little sterilised broth were added, then 
immense quantities of bacilli were found, indicating that they not 
only thrive but multiply in the bodies of the flies.» Thus may the 
seeds of cholera be insidiously deposited on food or in milk to 
develop into the full-blown disease in the human body. These, then, 
are some of the primitive ways in which disease may be spread, 
for the germs not only live in the water and the soil, but in the air, 
ready to fall on everything about us within easy access to flies. 

In addition to these direct ways of transplanting the seeds of 
disease there are other and more roundabout methods known to 
science by which certain flies, fitted by nature with a complete 
inoculating apparatus, introduce into the human blood the germs of 
deadly diseases. These flies are chiefly mosquitos—not all mosquitos, 
but certain species, that not only have the power, as we shall 
presently see, to elaborate the germs of human diseases within the 
area of their own bodies, but are gifted with the power of extracting 
these germs from the blood of man, and of giving them back to man 
again. 

To follow this study it will be necessary to transport ourselves 
mentally to those tropical lands where insect life abounds, and where 
the mosquito house of scieuce has been adopted to keep mosquitos 
in, by men devoting their lives to unravelling the mystery of the 
connection of these insects with disease. In China, South America, 
and countries where different forms of elephantiasis prevail, this 
deplorable disease has lung been associated in the medical mind with 
a certain species of mosquito; hence the searching investigations 
that have brought to light the life-history of the blood-worm, Filaria 
sanguinis hominis, its partnership with the mosquito, and the effect 
of its presence in the blood and tissues of man. 

In order to trace this disease and its associated parasite to the 
mosquito of his suspicion, Dr. Manson in far-off Amoy established the 
first mosquito house deliberately planned for the investigation of 
disease. He had no difficulty in persuading, for a little consideration, 
certain of his hospital patients suffering from filarial infection to 
become midnight tenants of his mosquito trap. Far from feeling the 
victims of science they considered themselves in luck’s way, and 
willingly gave assistance in the laboratory. Hence when night came 
round the coolie of research was quietly put to bed with a lighted 

1 Captain Fred. Smith, Public Health. * Sawtschenko. 
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lamp beside him for the first half-hour to lure the mosquitos in. 
The curtains would then be closed till morning. At break of day the 
coolie would emerge carefully, and, after satisfying himself that he 
had been sufficiently well bitten for the purposes of science, would 
proceed cautiously, with the aid of tobacco-smoke, to capture the 
mosquitos and carry them off alive to the laboratory. 

When the fresh-drawn human blood was taken from the body of 
the mosquito and placed under the microscope innumerable actively 
moving embryo filaria were found in it. These are the progeny of 
a parent worm which, by blocking the lymphatic vessels, is the 
cause of the hideous disease very appropriately called elephantiasis. 
To the naked eye these embryos are invisible, but under the lens 
they appear as long snake-like creatures having perfectly transparent, 
almost structureless bodies confined in a delicate tube or sheath. 
Within this tube they are seen to extend and shorten themselves 
with very active movements. 

These movements are remarkable as indicating a sort of percep- 
tion on the part of the immature parasites that they have now escaped 
from the prison-house of the human body within which they cannot 
further develop, and where, if they remain unreleased, they have to 
be content with lifelong infancy. These movements, therefore, are 
efforts on the part of the embryos to shake themselves free from the 
sheaths which enclose and muzzle them, in order to enter on the 
next stage of their existence outside the human body and inside that 
of the mosquito. When by their continued efforts they have escaped 
from their sheaths, the filarie move from place to place till they 
suddenly vanish from the blood in the insect’s stomach, leaving the 
sheath behind. For a long time it was difficult to know what be- 
came of them, but they were eventually tracked and found embedded 
in the thoracic muscles of the mosquito, and here in this quiet little 
nursery they go through a further stage of evolution by developing 
a mouth, an alimentary canal, a peculiar trilobed tail, and an enormous 
increase of size and activity. 

During this period of development on the part of the filaria the 
life of the mosquito is naturally drawing to a close. Her nocturnal 
activities are over, she languidly digests her last meal, and takes up 
her quarters in convenient proximity to the nearest water-tank or 
stagnant pool. At the end of a week from her last repast she lays 
her eggs on the surface of the water and dies. On the water the ova 
look at first like a little flake of soot, then spread, each egg taking 
the graceful form of an Etruscan vase, through the lid of which the 
mosquito larva escapes in due course to complete maturity in the 
water. 

But where now are the embryos of our research? They have by 
this time reached a stage of development which enables them to bore 
their way out, and to quit the body of the dead foster-mother. The 
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new element in which they find themselves is one for which they 
have been prepared, and there in the next stage of their existence 
they lie in wait for the hapless passer-by who stops to drink, and 
whose unsuspected métier it is to carry through, and bring to com- 
pletion within his body, the life-history of the organism. If only 
the male or the female filaria be swallowed, no mischief ensues ; but, 
as the two sexes are usually grouped together, the chances are that 
two or more of both sexes are imbibed at the sametime. When 
once received into the human body they soon work their way through 
the alimentary canal, the female following the male to their last 
resting-place, in the lymphatic system of their final human host. _ 
Arrived there, development becomes perfected, fecundation is effected, 
and the embryo filarie are discharged in successive swarms and 
countless numbers into the human blood. The strange thing is that 
Nature so provides for the preservation of this malign species that, 
although she is lavish of the embryos which are excreted and lost in 
a variety of ways, she arranges that the blood-stream of the human 
being should bring the embryos to the surface at the natural feeding 
time of the mosquito—that is, during thenight. If the blood of the 
coolie is examined in the daytime no embryos are to be found; they 
come into the general circulation only during the evening or night ; 
hence the name of filaria nocturna given to distinguish this par- 
ticular species from others. Further, it is the female mosquito alone 
who takes part in this co-operation, for the male mosquito through- 
out nature is not endowed with the necessary apparatus for drawing 
blood, and is mildly content to live on the juices and exudations of 
plants and fruits. 

It is no doubt difficult in our temperate climate to realise fully 
the widespread suffering due to tropical diseases, but in these days of 
easy travelling the waifs and strays of tropical humanity often drift 
to our English hospitals to die. Lately there were two Congo negroes 
in Charing Cross hospital dying of ‘the sleeping sickness.’ Inadrop 
of their blood swarms of embryo filariz were seen, similar in many 
respects to those just described, but belonging to a different species, 
and consequently giving rise to different symptoms. In their case 
there was no disfigurement of the body, and the embryos pervaded the 
blood-stream uniformly day and night. The patients had to be roused 
to take food, but, in deep melancholy, they immediately dropped 
to sleep again, indifferent to lifeand its surroundings. In these cases 
it may be that the parent filarie or their progeny in some unknown 
way affect injuriously the brain of the victims of this mysterious and 
deadly infection. Among slaves this disease was very common, 
and as the sleepiness was generally attributed to grief at being 
parted from relatives, and to idleness, the consequences may be 
imagined. 


As a result of these early researches, it is now being revealed to 
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us that a more familiar disease, and one much nearer home—namely, 
malaria—can also be inoculated into the human blood through the 
bite of certain mosquitos. 

It is well known that malaria is generated in swampy places. 
Such places are notoriously the haunts of mosquitos. The spot of 
evil omen may be a puddle under the bedroom window, or a mile of 
swamp a mile away.* When the germs, introduced through the 
proboscis of the mosquito, have made their way into the human blood, 
they find there all they require for their subsistence and a nursery 
favourable for reproduction. The various stages of their life-history 
are found to be synchronous with the various stages of ague and fever 
on the part of the patient, and it is highly probable that the various 
types of malarial disease may yet be traced to different species of 
parasite, each demanding its special variety of mosquito. 

In a little hospital at the Albert Docks the other day, surrounded 
by the big ships that bring to it their daily freight of disease, I was 
allowed to watch part of this life-history under the microscope. The 
assistant had taken a drop of blood from a patient’s finger a moment 
before, and placed it under the lens. The next moment I was 
watching the whole dramatis persone—if I may say so—of the 
tragedy in real life being enacted within a few yards of where I sat. 
There were the human blood-corpuscles in every stage of health and 
disease, some laden with the little black-speckled amcebe (malarial 
parasites), others showing the spherules of a more advanced stage of 
its development. There were also present one or two of the 
large white cells called phagocytes, which exist naturally in all 
blood to act as scavengers for clearing it of foreign matter. As I 
watched, there emerged from a group of corpuscles the pale, 
creeping form of one of these phagocytes, which began slowly to 
engulf and draw into its transparent body some of the little black 
parasites. 

Except for these slow movements all was quiescent until suddenly 
there was a commotion ; something in my microscopic world had 
happened ; in another moment parasites and blood-cells were being 
violently churned up together. The explanation was that one of 
the malaria parasites having now been about a quarter of an hour 
outside the human body was passing through an extra-corporeal stage 
of its life! It had suddenly thrown out flagella, as they are called, 
long waving filaments, which were trying to shake themselves free 
from the mother parasite and proceed to the fulfilment of their 
destiny. In common with the embryo filaria in its sheath, the 
malaria germ seemed to be cognisant of the fact that it was now 
released from the human body, and was therefore ready to adapt 
itself to the new conditions. The purpose of these flagella long 
remained a mystery till Professor MacCullum of the Johns Hopkins 
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University, Baltimore, discovered their object while investigating 
malarial disease in the crow. He found that the function of the free 
flagellum was to impregnate certain parasitic cells that do not 
develop flagella. When this takes place, the impregnated spheres, 
slowly change shape and become converted into locomotive vermi- 
cules, containing the entire substance of the original sphere, includ- 
ing the little black masses of pigment which are so characteristic of 
the malaria parasite in all its more advanced stages. To learn the 
future of this ‘ travelling vermicule’ we must now follow, or try to 
follow, the recent marvellous investigations of Surgeon-Major Ross 
in India—investigations which have been confirmed by Koch, and 
Bignami in Italy, and other savants. 

In order to carry out these particular researches, Major Ross 
settled himself in the midst of mosquitos at Calcutta. Here he 
established a mosquito laboratory, and opened up communications 
with Manson, his collaborateur at the little hospital just referred to 
at the Albert Docks. With the aid of the post, the telegraph wires, 
and microscopes at both ends, this work was quietly begun five years 
ago, till its importance was recognised by the whole scientific world, 
and its expansion was promoted and-encouraged by the Governments 
of India and Great Britain. 

In his primitive laboratory Ross had first to discover which of 
the mosquitos among many species were the agents that ‘ liberated’ 
the malarial parasites from infected blood, and found that the dapple- 
winged, barred-backed, and grey mosquitos were the chief agents. 
With them he set to work and pursued his experiments on the 
infected and uninfected blood of man and also of birds, many of which 
are extremely susceptible to this form of disease. After sacri- 
ficing hecatombs of mosquitos ,he found that by feeding the grey mos- 
quito (which he cultivated pure and healthy from the pupa) on 
sparrow’s blood containing the parasites, he could with the utmost 
certainty get from the mosquito’s stomach a crop of pigmented 
cells resembling those he had similarly raised from human 
malaria. 

In watching the progress of events within the body of the 
mosquito he found that the malarial parasite had power to develop 
and multiply, and go through even more advanced stages of its life- 
history than it had the power to do within the blood of man. 

It seems that when the parasite is liberated from the human 
blood and enters’ the mosquito, certain cells (spherical in form) 
throw out flagella which, breaking loose, approach and enter other 
spherical cells, as already mentioned, causing them in turn to assume 
an elongated shape endowed with active locomotive powers. This is 
the ‘ travelling vermicule’ phase, which in virtue of its penetrating 
power enters and becomes imbedded in the muscular wall of the 
mosquito’s stomach. When once it is there imbedded, it continues 
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to grow and pass through various stages of evolution till it begins to 
project from the interior of the stomach a number of little cysts which 
protrude on the outer surface. Within these cysts order is being daily 
evolved out of primal chaos. On the fifth day the cells, rapidly 
developing inside the cysts, have ranged themselves into two kinds : 
(1) those that contain numbers of delicate thread-like bodies, and 
(2) those that contain large black spore-like bodies, both kinds being 
probably reproductive. On the eighth or ninth day, when maturity 
is reached, the cysts burst and pour their contents into the general 
cavity of the insect’s body. The circulation of the blood-stream is 
now pressed into the service, and, singular to relate, while it carries 
the black spores into the tissues, it sends the thread-like objects 
(now called germinal rods) more especially into the poison glands, 
which are on each side of the proboscis of theinsect. In the salivary- 
poison glands the rods remain ready along with the secretion to be 
inoculated into the human or bird blood directly through the bite of 
the insect, causing the well-known irritation in the first instance, 
with possibilities of malarial fever to come. 

From this it will be seen—and not without pleasure by a vindic- 
tive world—how much the hated mosquito has to do. Thinking 
only of her offspring, she has simultaneously to bear the double 
family of the parasite who takes possession and crowds her young 
into every nook and cranny of her body. Her muscular tissues are 
pressed open, her thorax is made into a nursery, her stomach is 
rendered hideous by innumerable wart-like cysts, while her entire 
body is converted into a scientific laboratory for the cultivation and 
distribution of a deadly disease! Some of the progeny she can and 
does dispose of when feeding on susceptible blood, but there are 
always more to come, till finally the remainder are passed on to the 
next generation, when the young mosquitos emerge from their 
Etruscan vases, and begin to feed on the dead body of the mother 
left lying on the pool of their birth. 

So deeply interesting have these investigations proved that they 
have been closely followed by the sappers and miners of micro- 
biological research everywhere. In this way some knotty points 
have been unravelled and lost threads found; but all are unanimous 
in according to Ross the honour that is his due. 

Since the door of this new road to knowledge has been opened, 
chiefly by. Manson’s researches on the filaria nocturna, much attention 
has been devoted to the transmission of disease by other insects. As 
a result, the researches of Kilborne and Theobald Smith have clearly 
demonstrated that the germ of Texas fever in cattle—a germ closely 
resembling that of malaria—is conveyed by the cattle tick, and com- 
municated by the bite of this animal. If cattle swallow the tick or 
its eggs in food, no harm follows, because the parasite requires to be 
inoculated into the blood directly by bite of the insect before it can 
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cause fever by destroying and disintegrating the blood-corpuscles, as 
in malaria. Further, it has been ascertained by Professor Celli of 
Rome that when cattle in the districts in which this fever is endemic 
are kept in sheds, and protected from ticks, they do not develop 
this form of malaria, while those outside and unprotected fall victims 
to the disease. 

Bruce also has shown that the fly disease in Africa—not the 
least formidable of the many obstacles to the civilisation of that 
country—is caused by a blood parasite which is conveyed from the 
tick to the sound animal on the mandibles of the Tsetse-fly. 

In the silkworm disease Pasteur was able to prove that pébrine 
was communicated by the worms crawling first over the infected 
excreta and then over each other, inflicting little pricks with their 
sharp claws. Hence elephantiasis and malaria in man, pébrine in 
silkworms, Texas fever in cattle, the fly disease of Africa, are all 
diseases proved to be transmissible directly or indirectly through 
inoculation by insects. Malaria may and in all probability has 
other means, as yet undiscovered, of finding an entrance to the human 
blood, but those methods just described serve to show how the 
winged creatures of the air may carry disease and possibly death into 
our homes. 

When we consider the losses to our armies abroad, to industry 
and agriculture, and the sufferings to humanity generally involved 
in these tropical diseases, it is singular to reflect that the preventive 
measures indicated by our knowledge are so simple and so 
homely. For pébrine, the use of the microscope, wherewithal 
to examine the dead body of the moth before allowing the eggs 
to develop, and attention to perfect sanitation in the silkworm’s 
home, has restored a moribund industry to France, Japan, and 
other nations. For the rest, the fly-proof dwelling, the tick- 
proof shed, the mosquito curtain, the filter, are all simple and attain- 
able barriers against these diseases. In India vast sums are spent in 
slaying the man-eating tigers and poisonous snakes of the jungle, 
but their power of destruction to human life is as nothing compared 
to the power of the unseen enemies that haunt not only the jungle 
and the swamp, but the cities of the East, and steal into the blood of 
men, animals, and birds, through the subtle agency of unsuspected 
flies ! 

In the midst of these reflections it is satisfactory to know that 
the Government of India so well appreciates the benefit to mankind 
likely to arise out of these researches that it now provides the whole 
of the expenses for Ross’s laboratory. Further, our Colonial Office, 
with a keen recognition of widespread benefits to come, has given a 
grant of nearly 4,000/. towards erecting a school for the teaching and 
study of tropical disease in connection with the Seamen’s Hospital at 
the Albert Docks. It is by such means we may hope to attain the 
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necessary knowledge and, by imparting that knowledge to others, be 
enabled before many years have passed not only to save much human 
life, but to turn those parts of the tropical world at present uninhabit- 
able into smiling lands and productive gardens, where our fellow- 
creatures may enjoy health and prosperity, and live in peace with 
all mankind. 

ELIzA PRIESTLEY. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS 


A SUGGESTION 


It is daily becoming evident that the demand for a system of old 
age pensions has not been checked by the report of Lord Rothschild’s 
committee. A reform, which prominent Ministers of State have 
declared to be both practicable and expedient, cannot be permanently 
resisted because a committee of experts has stated that its solution 
is surrounded with difficulty. The fact that, while the British 
Government has been hesitating and inquiring, an important colony 
like New Zealand has devised and carried a scheme for the purpose, 
has strengthened the demand of the reformers ; and there is hardly 
room for doubt that, sooner or later, the Ministers of the Crown 
will be required to redeem the pledges which they have given by 
the introduction of some proposal to give effect to them. 

The demand, it must be recollected, is strengthened by the 
official figures which have been published on the subject. If we 
may accept Mr. Ritchie’s return as authoritative, one person out of 
every five people, who attain the age of sixty-five, is in receipt of 
relief on a particular day in each year ; and one person out of every 
three, or more exactly three persons out of every ten, who attain 
that age, are compelled to apply for assistance in the course of each 
year. These figures have not perhaps, even yet, attracted general 
attention. But those persons who have studied them have been 
shocked by the discovery that large numbers of the poor are unable 
to make adequate provision for their old age. They feel that there 
is something wrong, that there is something almost scandalous, in this 
state of things ; and that some serious attempt ought to be made by 
statesmen to remedy it. 

On the other hand, it is argued by gentlemen, whose work among 
the poor entitles them to speak with authority, that the condition 
of the working classes—deplorable as it is—is steadily improving ; 
that they are showing an increasing ability to provide for the various 
contingencies of life, including their old age ; that the interference 
of the State—so far from encouraging thrift—would remove one of 
the chief incentives to exertion ; and that it is consequently far wiser 
to leave things as they are, and to trust to the gradual improvement, 
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admitted on all sides to be in progress, for the remedy which we all 
desire. 

It may, however, be replied that this argument proves too much. 
If the grant of old age pensions is, in reality, a discouragement to 
thrift, the policy of granting old age pensions to that portion of the 
population which has passed their lives in the service of the State 
must be mistaken. We had better, at once, relieve the Estimates 
of the heavy and increasing cost of the Votes for Superannuations. 
It is no answer to this contention that a superannuation allowance 
is, in reality, deferred pay, and enables the State to obtain its 
employés on cheaper terms during their period of service. For 
those who have been engaged in the practical work of administering 
a great department must be aware that the wages paid by the State 
are at least as high as those which are paid in the outside market; 
and that thousands of persons, who are either disqualified by educa- 
tion or otherwise from obtaining the Civil Service Certificate, which 
is an indispensable condition for a pension, are nevertheless anxious 
and eager for State employment. 

In these circumstances, it may be convenient to consider whether 
it is practicable to devise some scheme, comparatively free from 
objection, which may enable the Government to redeem the pledges 
which some of its members have given. In approaching the subject, 
the report of Lord Rothschild’s committee will be found of consider- 
able value. For, if the committee failed to discover or to devise a 
practicable scheme, it has, at least, convinced us that most of the 
schemes which have been before the public are impracticable. If it 
has not shown us what we ought to do, it has, at least, taught us 
what we ought to avoid. 

In the first place, then, we agree with the committee in excluding 
from consideration any scheme, like that of Mr. Charles Booth, 
which contemplates the grant of pensions to all persons, deserving 
and undeserving, who attain a certain age. Logically, no doubt, 
there is a great deal to be said for this proposal. But, if the pension 
granted in each case only amounted to 5s. a week, and did not — 
commence till the recipient was sixty-five years old, its adoption 
would involve an expenditure of 26,000,000/. a year. Mr, Charles 
Booth’s scheme is consequently removed by its cost from the area of 
practical politics. 

In the next place, we are equally at one with the committee in 
excluding any scheme involving a compulsory contribution, either 
directly, or indirectly through their employers, from all work people 
towards a Pension Fund. However suitable such an arrangement 
may prove in Germany, and there are grave doubts even in Germany 
as to its wisdom, compulsion is obviously opposed to the instincts 
and traditions of this country, and must be regarded as impracticable. 

If these two conclusions are right, it follows that any old age 
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pension scheme which can be regarded as practicable, must be based 
on the principle that the State will help those who are disposed to 
help themselves ; and the only question which arises, other than the 
manner in which this assistance should be afforded and the conditions 
on which it should be given, is whether this encouragement should 
be confined—as many persons propose—to the members of friendly 
societies, or should be extended to the whole community. 

There are several reasons, which appear conclusive, against 
confining any scheme for old age pensions to the members of 
friendly societies. In the first place, the limitation would practically 
exclude women, since the friendly societies have hitherto failed to 
enrol any large number of women in their ranks. In the next place, 
it would also exclude the Irish people, a very small proportion of 
whom are members of these societies ; and, in the third place, it would 
almost certainly necessitate some State control of the societies or 
State audit of their accounts; and the societies object and, having 
regard to their financial position, reasonably object, to any interference 
by the State in the management of their affairs. 

It will, then, almost certainly be found that any scheme for old 
age pensions which is confined to friendly societies, or which relies 
exclusively on the co-operation of these societies for its success, will be 
doomed to fail; and indeed an attentive consideration of the report 
of Lord Rothschild’s committee will show how much its members were 
hampered by the special instructions which they received to consider 
the effect of any schemes which they recommended ‘ on the prosperity 
of the friendly societies, and the possibility of securing the co-opera- 
tion of these institutions in their practical working.’ 

If, however, it is impossible, for the reasons which have been 
given, to confine an old age pension scheme to the members of 
friendly societies, it must be remembered that they will share with 
the rest of the community in any general scheme which may be 
adopted. And the societies themselves will obtain a further advan- 
tage. For much of the financial embarrassment in which they are 
now involved arises from the difficulty of distinguishing, in the case 
of the very old, between the sickness which arises from illness and 
the infirmities which are due to age. Good feeling naturally induces 
their local managers to give sick pay to people ‘ who are not seriously 
ill, but only seriously old’; and any arrangement which provides 
these aged people with other means of support will relieve the 
managers from this temptation, and the societies themselves from 
the consequences of yielding to it. The financial position of the 
societies cannot, therefore, fail to be strengthened by any successful 
scheme of old age pensions; and the societies, consequently, can 
hardly avoid giving any such scheme their ultimate support. 

The foregoing argument seems to show that in devising any scheme 
of old age pensions the State must rely on the encouragement of 
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voluntary effort, and must exclude the notion of ‘dealing exclusively 
with any particular classes of the community, however numerous 
and highly organised they may be. This reasoning brings us face 
to face with the schemes which have received the support of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and which have been recommended by the self-consti- 
tuted parliamentary committee. 

All these schemes proceed on the assumption that the State should 
encourage the working classes, at very early periods of life, to lay 
by some small sums for the purchase of deferred annuities commenc- 
ing with their old age. The obvious way of encouraging this is to 
supplement the contributions of individuals with direct grants from 
the State. The objections to these schemes, however, are very serious. 
First : it is evident that they would have no practical effect for a 
great many years, and an old age pension scheme which is to confer 
no benefit on any one for twenty, thirty, or even forty years, seems 
to stand self-condemned. Second: in the interval, they compel the 
State to find annually investments for large sums of money, and every 
banker knows the increasing difficulty which the State is experiencing 
in investing the money which comes into its hands through the Post 
Office, the Trustee Savings Banks, and the Court of Chancery. Third: 
deferred annuities have been and always must be unpopular among 
all classes of the community, and it seems absurd, therefore, to bribe 
people to save in the manner which is most distasteful to themselves. 
There is, moreover, the further objection that it is by no means 
certain that schemes such as Mr. Chamberlain’s will provide for the 
persons for whom they are intended to make provision. If the 
annuities are purchased at an early age, it will be very difficult to 
exclude those who, commencing life on comparatively low wages, 
are tolerably certain, from their abilities, their industry, or even their 
influence, to rise to positions of trust conferring an adequate 
remuneration. And it may be found, in practice, therefore, that 
these proposals, in their ultimate effects, will increase the incomes 
of those aged persons who are well off and do nothing for the masses 
who are in real want of assistance. 

Is it then to be concluded, as Lord Rothschild’s committee con- 
cluded, that the whole problem is insoluble? I think not. There 
is no doubt that the working classes are displaying a constantly 
increasing capacity to save. The Post Office Savings Bank is by no 
means the only organisation of which they avail themselves for the 
purpose. But the Post Office alone has for its clients some 7,500,000 
depositors, who have in the aggregate more than 120,000,0001. to 
their credit. There are good grounds for saying that 80 per cent. 
of these depositors belong to the working classes, and it follows that 
there must be some millions of working people who have laid by- large 
sums ofmoney. Why should not the Government say, if any of these 
thrifty people desire on attaining the age of sixty-five to purchase 
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a small immediate life annuity, it will double the amount? An 
immediate annuity of 2s. 6d. a week can be purchased by a man, 
sixty-five years old, for 62/. 16s. 8d. There must be hundreds of 
thousands of working people who have this sum at their command ; 
and, if the annuity were doubled by the Government, such people 
would be enabled, for the expenditure of this comparatively small 
sum, to ensure a provision of 5s. a week for the rest of their lives. 

If some such scheme as this were adopted, can it be doubted that 
it would directly benefit many old persons who could not command 
the necessary 62/. 16s. 8d.? There must be many thousands of 
employers in this country, who would gladly assist old and deserving 
servants to provide for their old age in this way. And society 
would be thus saved from the reproach that thousands of domestic 
servants, after years of faithful labour, have no refuge, except the 
workhouse, for their old age. 

If the principle, moreover, of this scheme were adopted, there 
does not seem any reason why its application should not be extended. 
If a poor man who is able to purchase an annuity of 2s. 6d. a week 
should have his income doubled by the public, there does not seem 
any reason why the same man, if he has an income of 2s. 6d. 
derivable from cottage property or any other investment, should not 
be similarly assisted. Provision would, therefore, be at once made 
for those of the aged poor who either by their industry had accumu- 
lated a little income of 6/. 10s. a year, or who had saved enough to 
purchase an annuity of that amount. 

It would not be necessary to confine the scheme to those 
persons who had exactly 2s. 6d. a week at their command. It 
might obviously be extended to old people who had a larger income. 
But the contribution of the public, in that case, should diminish 
with the increase in the income of the individual. It would, perhaps, 
be fair to say that for every additional 1s. of the pensioner’s own 
income the public contribution should be diminished by 6d. In that 
case a man with 3s. 6d. of his own would receive 2s. from the public ; 
a man with 6s. 6d., 6d. from the public ; aman with 7s. 6d. nothing. 

The scheme has obviously great advantages to recommend it. 
First, it is immediate in operation ; second, it provides for those of 
the poor who have been most thrifty in their lives and who are 
therefore presumably the most deserving; third, it necessitates no 
investments of large sums of money by the State ; and, fourth, though 
it is difficult or impossible to estimate its cost, its expense would cer- 
tainly be moderate. The objections to it—other than those which 
apply to any system of old age pensions—are, first, that it is unfair 
to place the man with, say, 250/. in Consols on an exact equality 
with the man who purchases an annuity of 2s. 6d. a week; and, 
second, that it raises questions of administration and settlement of 
considerable difficulty. 

Vor, XLV—No, 266 ZZ 
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To the first of these objections it seems sufficient to reply that 
the object of any old age pension scheme must be to increase the 
scanty incomes of the aged poor, and it is not very necessary to 
scrutinise the sources from which the income in each case may be 
derived. To the second, it may be answered that questions of settle- 
ment are already among the great difficulties of the administrators of 
the Poor Law ; but that it is not clear why they should present greater 
difficulties in the case of old age pensioners than in that of the ordinary 
poor. It may, however, be convenient to notice how the Legislature 
of New Zealand has provided against this objection in the liberal 
scheme of old age pensions which was adopted by that colony last 

ear. 

: The New Zealand Act, which was passed only last November, 
confers a pension of not more than 18/. a year on persons sixty-five 
years old and upwards who (1) are residents in the colony, (2) have 
resided there continuously for twenty-five years, (3) are of good 
moral character, leading sober and respectable lives, and (4) have 
not, during their whole period of residence, been sentenced to a 
term of five years’ imprisonment, or, during the twelve years preced- 
ing the grant of the pension, to a term of four months, or on four 
occasions, for any offence dishonourable in the public estimation. 
The claimant, if a man, must not have deserted his wife or neglected 
to maintain his children; if a woman, must not have deserted either 
her husband or her children. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Government of New Zealand intends to confine the scheme to persons 
of approved moral character. 

No person is to be entitled to a pension whose income exceeds 
521. a year, or whose accumulated property amounts to 270/. But, 
as the pension automatically decreases by 1/. for every additional 11. 
of income after 34/., and for every 15/. of net accumulated property 
after the first 50/., the object of the New Zealand Government is 
apparently to insure old people of good moral character an income 
not exceeding 52/. a year, or 1/.a week. Income, it ought to be 
added, includes the earnings of the pensioner. 

The Act expressly excludes (a) Aboriginal natives otherwise 
provided for, (b) aliens, (c) naturalised subjects, (d@) Chinese and 
Asiatics ; and it throws on the pensioner the onus, in making out his 
elaim for a pension, of affirming all the requirements and negativing 
all the disqualifieations under the Act. The claim for a pension is 
to be made before the Deputy-Registrar of the district in which the 
pensioner resides. It is to be renewed annually; and the income of 
the claimant during the twelve months immediately preceding the 
date on which the claim is made is to be deemed the claimant’s 
income during the ensuing twelve months. 

It will be observed that this scheme affords no direct encourag- 
ment to thrift. An absolutely destitute person of good moral eharacter 
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would be entitled under it to the same pension as a claimant with 
34/1. a year, or with 50/. accumulated property. The value of the 
scheme for our present purpose, however, is that it shows that the 
New Zealand Government has surmounted the difficulties connected 
with settlement and residence, by throwing on the claimant the onus 
of affirming the requirementsand negativing the disqualifications under 
the Act. Itis not clear why similar provisions could not be intro- 
duced into any legislation in this country, or why, if such provisions 
are sufficient for New Zealand, they should not be adequate here. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the success of any 
scheme, whether abroad or at home, must depend on the careful 
administration of the Act by persons acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the poor who claim the benefit of its provisions. No 
central authority can have the local knowledge which seems abso- 
lutely indispensable; and, among local authorities, the Poor Law 
Guardians appear the best qualified, by their experience and their 
organisation, to deal with the subject successfully. For this reason 
the majority of Lord Rothschild’s committee was probably right in 
concluding that if any old age pension scheme should ultimately be 
adopted, its administration should’ be entrusted to the Poor Law 
authorities. If, however, for sentimental or other reasons, this 
proposal is regarded as inadmissible, it must apparently be delegated 
to the County Councils, who in their turn must appoint local com- 
mittees to carry out the scheme. 

Whatever authority, however, may be chosen for the purpose, it 
seems essential that a considerable portion of the burden of the 
scheme should fall on local funds. The main objection, indeed, 
to any system of old age pensions is that its introduction may tend 
to encourage extravagance and fraud; and there seems no way of 
guarding against these evils if the local authorities charged with the 
administration of the scheme are not made directly responsible for 
a large portion of the cost. 

In this article it will be observed that I have limited myself 
as far as possible to the consideration of the problem which, it has 
always seemed to me, the Government intended to refer to Lord Roths- 
child’s committee—viz. Assuming old age pensions to be desirable, 
is it possible to devise a practicable scheme? I am aware that this 
assumption is a very large one. A great deal could undoubtedly be 
urged against the adoption of any system of old age pensions what- 
ever; and their warmest advocates must admit that they may be 
attended with far-reaching consequences, both on the thrift of the 
working classes and on the market rate of wages. The pledges, 
however, which have been given by leading statesmen seem to carry 
us beyond this point; and the present Government, at any rate, is 
bound to do something if it can be shown that there is something 
practicable to do. It has consequently been my object to prepare a 
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scheme which, if not wholly free from objection, avoids the difficulties 
which bristle in so many other proposals—a scheme which involves 
no undue cost, which is capable of being brought at once into partial 
operation, and which would confer, if it were adopted, great and 
immediate benefit on the more thrifty and deserving aged poor. 


S. WALPOLE. 
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